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CHAPTEE I 


Geographical Data from Sanskrit 
Buddhist Literature 

Inteodtjction 
I. Scope of the subject — 

The title of the paper is perhaps suf&ciently 
explanatory to give the readers an idea of the subject 
-with which it deals. In my book — G-eography of 
Early Buddhism — recently published, ^ I have attemp- 
ted to present a geographical picture of ancient India 
as can be drawn from Pali texts. Here, however, my 
attempt has been to follow up the same subject of 
investigation drawing materials from Sanskrit 
Buddhist texts. It is thus practically a supplement 
to my work just referred to. 

Texts or narratives of a purely historical or geo- 
graphical nature are very rare in the literature of the 
northern and southern Buddhists and whatever geo- 
graphical information can be gathered are mainly 
incidental. The items, therefore, that go to build up 
the ancient geography of India are naturally scattered 
amid a mass of other subjects, and can hardly present 

j'Kegsin Paul, Trench, Trtibiier & Co., Ltd., 88 Great Enssell 
Street, London, W. C. 1. 1982. Price Es. 2. 90 pp. with a map. 
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a general view. These items of geographical and topo- 
graphical information require, therefore, to be very 
carefully examined and assembled together from a 
variety of sources — literary, epigraphic, monumental 
and traditional — before we can present a complete 
geographical picture of Buddhist India. 

II. Sources : their nature and value — Of literary 
sources for a systematic exposition of geography of 
Buddhism, Pali literature, is undoubtedly the most 
important, for Hhe localities mentioned in the Pali 
writings (even in the Jatakas) belong for the most part 
to the real world • the cities of fiction, so abundant in 
Sanskrit literature appear but little, if at all.’^ Prom 
a time when Indian history emerges from confusion 
and uncertainties of semi-historical legends and tradi- 
tions to a more definite historical plane, that is from 
about the time of the Buddha to about the time of 
Asoka the Great, the literature of the early Buddhists, 
is certainly the main, if not the only, source of the 
historical and geographical information of ancient 
India, supplemented, however, by Jain and Brahmani- 
cal sources here and there. Even for later perioda 
when epigraphical and archaeological sources are 
abundant, and literary sources are mainly Brahmanical 
or are derived from foreign treatises such as those of 
Greek geographers and Chinese travellers, the impor- 
tance of geographical information as supplied by Pali 
texts is considerable. But it cannot be said in the 
same manner of the Sanskrit Buddhist texts as they 
are later in date and therefore their value is lesB 


^ Prof, P. W. Thomas in his Foreword to my “Geography of 
Early Buddhism” 
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than that of the Pali texts, most of which are much 
earlier in date. Moreover, the information contained 
in the Pali texts of countries and places, cities and 
villages, rivers and lakes, hills and mountains, parks 
and forests, are more exhaustive and elaborate than 
that available from the Sanskrit Buddhist texts which 
are later in date. The limited chips of information 
available from the Sanskrit Buddhist texts are almost 
irritating in their repetitions, as, for example, in the, 
Mahavastu, or As okavadana, or BodhisattvSvadana 
Kalpalata, or Lalitavistara, or Avadanasataka. Cities 
of fiction which are no part of the real world are 
abundant in the Sanskrit Buddhist texts. Countries 
like Batnadvlpa and Khan<Jidipa (BodhisattvavadSna 
KalpalatS), cities like Vandhumatl and Punyavati, and 
mountains like Tris'ahku and Dhumanetra are often 
mentioned. They admit hardly of any identification^ 
and help only to add to the legendary element 
prevading most of the accounts of these Sanskrit 
Buddhist texts. These Sanskrit Buddhist 
texts, otherwise very important from religious and 
philosophical points of view, contain hardly any con- 
temporary evidence of a historical or geographical 
Character. Geographically or historically they speak 
of remote times ; and these remote times are but the 
years and centuries of early Buddhism which is almost 
practically covered by the Pali texts. The Mahavastu- 
avadana, an important Sanskrit Buddhist text, speaks 
mostly of the life of the Buddha in his former and 
present existences j the Lalitavistara and the Buddha- 
carita ILavya also refer to the life of the Buddha. The 
Bodhisattvavadana-Kalpalata gives a number of stories 
relating to former existences of the Buddha, while the 
As okavadana speaks of Aso'ka and his times. They 
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msiy (iififer ii©r6 si littl© stud. ttiBr© r bit mor©, but g©o~ 
graphically and historically speaking they hardly do so 
on any essential point. It seems that very few 
Sanskrit Buddhist texts are important from our stand- 
point hut they have a great corroborative value, and 
should have thus their share of importance. It is 
very often that they bear out the evidences of the 
earlier Pali texts and help to solve the riddles and 
clear the obscure points presented by them. In several 
cases, though they are not many, they introduce us to 
new and independent chips of information, useful and 
interesting from a geographical point of view. 

The Sanskrit Buddhist books were in fact mostly 
written from the 6th century onwards to the 12th and 
13th centuries of the Christian era. They contain the 
most important contemporary evidence so far as the 
religious history is concerned but geographically they 
speak of very remote times. This is somewhat 
amusing. Por already by the sixth and seventh 
centuries of the Christian era, the whole of the Indian 
continent with its major divisions, and sub-divisions, 
its countries, provinces, cities, rivers, mountains, etc., 
had become too widely known to its people. Contem- 
porary epigraphic, literary and monumental evidences 
abound with information regarding many geo- 
graphical details. More than that, Indians of 
those centuries had also planted their political, 
cultural and commercial outposts and colonies not only 
in SuvarnabhUmi (Lower Burma) but also in Java and 
Sumatra, Champa and Kamboj. Their priests and 
missionaries had already travelled to China and Central 
Asia, carrying with them, the Sanskrit Buddhist texts 
which we are speaking of. But it is difidcult to find 
in "them any idea of this far wider geographical 
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example in the Mahavastu ( III, p. 67 ), the Lalita- 
vistara (Ch. XII) and the Bodhisattvavadana-KalpalatSi 
( 78th Pallava, 9 ). According to the Mahavastu 
Indian merchants made sea voyages for trade from 
the Jambudvipa. ^ They were once shipwrecked ; but 
living on vegetables they succeeded in saving their 
lives and came to an" island inhabited by female 
demons. The Lalitavistara states that the Jambudvipa 
is distinguished from three other dyipas — the Uttara- 
kuru dvipa, the AparagodSniya dvipa and the PUrvavi- 
deha dvipa ( p. 19 ). Uttarakuru is mentioned as 
early as Vedic times* and is probably a semi-mythical 
country beyond ' the Himalayas, Aparagodaniya is 
difficult to be identified, but Purvavideha must certain- 
ly be identified with a portion of the Videha country 
the chief city of which was Mithila. If that be so, it 
is difficult to understand why Purva Videha is distin- 
guished from the Jambudvipa which is supposed to be 
identical with the Indian continent. The Latitavis- 
tara ( p. 149 ) further states that the Jambudvipa was 
only 7,000 thousand yojanas in extent, while the 
Godaniya, the Pur va- Videha, and the Uttarakuru 
dvipas were 8000, 9000 and 10,000 thousand yojanas 
in extent respectively. The Jambudvipa was thus 
the smallest in extent, but according to Buddhaghosa, 
the Jambudvipa was 10,000 yojanas in extent, and it 
was called maha or great ( SumangalavilSsinl, II, p, 
429 ). The evidences are, therefore, conflicting and 
do not help us in identifying the division with any 
amount of certaii^Lty. 

Indian literature, whether Buddhist or Brahmani- 
cal, divides India into five traditional divisions. But* 

^ Law, A Study of the Kahavastu, p. 123, 
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ihe five divisions are not definitely and explicitly stated 
anywhere in Pali or Sanskrit texts. A detailed des- 
cription of the Majjhiinades'a or the Middle country is 
^s old as the Vinaya Pitaka as well as the references 
to the Maj jhimades'a in the Pah texts : but an accurate 
•description of the four other divisions of India is not 
found except in Yuan Chwang^s itineraries. The 
remaining four divisions, e.g., the Uttarapatha, the 
Daksiriapatha, the Aparanta or the Western country 
and the Pracya or Eastern country are more suggested 
by the description of the boundaries of the Middle 
country than by any independent statement. The 
reason of the emphasis on the Madhyades'a is very 
clear. As with the Brahmanical Aryans so with the 
Buddhists, Middle country was the centre of their 
.activities and' much attention was paid by them to 
this tract of land in particular. 

Sanskrit Buddhist texts refer at least to three 
divisions of India, e.g., the Madhyadesa, the land 
jpar excellence ot Buddhism, the Uttarapatha and the 
Dak§in5>patha. The latter two are mentioned in name 
only, there is no defining of their boundaries nor is 
there any description of the countries or regions that 
constitute the divisions. Two other divisions, namely 
the Aparanta or the western and the Pracya or the 
eastern are not referred to even in name, but are 
suggested by the boundary of the Madhyades'a which is 
given in some detail m the Divyavadana ( pp. 21-22) 
^TPurvenopali Pundavardhanaih nama 
nagaram tasya purvena Pundakak^o nama 
parvatah, tatah parena pratyantah | 
daksinena Saravatl nama nagari 
tasyah parena Saravatl nama nadi 
so ''rubah, tatah parena pratyantah I 
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pas'cimena Sthanopasthupakau brahmartagramakau. 
so ’ntah, tatab parena pratyantab | 

uttare^a TJslragirih so ^ntah, tatab parena pratyan- 
tab I 

The boundaries of the Madhyades^a defined here 
may be described as having extended in the east to the 
city of Pundravardhana ^ , to the east of which was the 
Pu^dakaksa mountain, in the south of the city Sara- 
vatl (Salalavatl of the Mahavagga) on the river of the 
same name, in the west to the twin Brahmapa villages, 
of Sthana^ and XJpasthtLna and in the north to the 
Uslragiri mountain^ (Usiradhaja of the MahEvagga'ii. 
According to the Saundarananda Kavya (Ch. II. v. 62 ), 
however, the Madhyades'a is said to have been situated 
between the Himalayas and the Paripatra (Pariyatra) 
mountain, a branch of the Vindhyas. The description 
of the boundary of the Madhyades'a, a^ given in the- 
Divyavadana, is almost the same as that of the Maha- 
vagga.'^ Majjhimadesa of the Pali text may be descri- 
bed as having extended in the east to the town of 
Kajahgala, in the south-east to the river Salalavatl, in 
the south to the town of Satakannika, in the west ta 
the Brahma^ia district of Thtiria and in the north '^to- 
the Usiradhaja mountain. The Divyavadana differs, 
only in the fact that it extends the eastern boundary of 


Piindravardhana in ancient times included Varendra • 
roughly identical with Korth Bengal. 

Sthuna is identified by some with Thaneswar (Thuna of the- 
MahSvagga) CAGI. Intro, p. xliii. f. n. 2. 

Usiragxri is identical with a mountain of the 
north of Kankhal (Hardwar) I. A., 1905., p, 179. 

^ Vinaya Texts, S, B. E., Vol. xYii pp. 38-89. 


same name. 
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cal information mainly of the Madhyade^a Within the 
limits of which the first convert^ to the religion con- 
fined themselves. The border countries and kingdoms 
were undoubtedly known and were often visited by 
IBuddhist monks, but those of the distant south or 
north or north-west seem to have been known only by 
names handed down to them by traditions. But with 
the progress of time, .Buddhism spread itself beyond 
the boundaries of the Middle country, and its priests 
and preachers were out for making new converts, their 
geographical knowledge naturally expanded itself, and 
by the time Asoka became emperor of almost the whole 
of India, it had come to embrace not only G-andhara and 
Kamboja on one side, and Pundra and Kalinga on the 
other, but also the other countries that later on came 
to be occupied by the Cheras, Cholas and Pa]gLdyas. 
The position of the early Buddhists as regards their 
geographical knowledge may thus be stated. They 
were primarily concerned with the Middle poxmtry, 
the centre of Buddha’s activities, but even as early as 
the Buddha^s time they knew the entire tract of coun*- 
try from Gandhara and Kamboja to Vahga, Pundra 
and Kalihga on one side and from Kasmira to A^maka, 
Vidarbha and Mahismatl on the other. The early 
Buddhists had not had much knowledge of these out- 
lying tracts which are mentioned only when their 
incidental relations with the Madhyade^a are related 
or recalled. 

'Boundary — ut banskrit hSudclJtiist texts, it is only 
in the Divyavadana that there is any detailed reference 
to the boundaries of the Madhyade^a. It may be 
described as having extended in the east as far as the 
city of Pu];id.ravardhana, in , the south to the city of 
Saravati on the river of tjie same name, in the west to 
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the twin brahmin villages of Sthan.a and Upasthaina^, 
and in the north to the U4iragiri mountain. According 
to the Saundarananda Kavya (Chap, II. V. 62), how- 
ever, the Madhyade^a is said to have been situated 
between the Himalayas and the Paripatra ( = Pariyatra) 
mountain, a branch of the Vindhyas, ^ The description 
of the boundary of the Madhyades'a as given in the 
Divyavadana is almost the same as given in the Pali 
Vinaya text, the Mahavagga. <Vinaya texts, S. B. B., 
^ol. XVII, pp. 38-39). It differs only in the fact that 
the Sanskrit text extends the eastern boundary of 
the Middle country a bit farther to the east — the 
Mahavagga having a eastern boundary as extending 
up to the town of Kajangala only — so as to 
include Pundravardhana. It is, therefore, obvious 
that the Buddhist hqly land had by the time the 
Divyavadana came to be witten extended up to 
Pu^dravardhana. 

The Mahavastu records a very interesting fact with 
regard to the religious creed of the Madhyade^i'kas or 
inhabitants of the Madhyade^a. They are all qualified 
as ‘^L/okottaravadins^’ (Lokottaravadinani Madhyadesi- 
kanam, Vol. I. p. 2), i.e,, following a particular creed 
of Mahayana Buddhism known as Lokottaravada, 
This seems, however, to be a coloured statement. 

TTie sixteen Mahajanapadas and other important 
cities and countries of Madhyadesa' : Of the well-known 


^ This description of the boxmdary of the Madhyades'a agrees 
iavourably with that stated of the particular division in the 
Brahmanical Dharma-sUtras and Bharma-s'astras, e. g., in 
the Codes of Mann. (Of. Geography of Early Buddhism, 
Intro, p. XX.) 
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list of the sixteen Mahajanapadas or big states^ enu- 
merated in the Pah texts ( Ahguttara Nikaya, Vol. I. 
p. 213 ; IV. pp. 252, 256, 260 ) the Mahavastu has in 
a certain place the traditional record ( VoL II- p. 
‘"Jambudvipe so<Ja6ahi Mahajanapadehi” ) but there is 
no enumeration of the list. A similar reference, but 
without the traditional list, is also made in the Lalita- 
vistara ( sarvasmin Jambudvipe sodasa Janapade^u, 
p. 22 ). The Mahavastu, however, in a different 
connection seems to enumerate a list of sixteen states 
or Mahajanapadas. There we read that Gautama once 
repaired to the Grdhrakuta hills at Bajagrha and was 
honoured by both gods and men. He distributed 
knowledge among the people of Ahga, Magadha, Vajji^ 
Malla, Ka4l, Ko^ala, Cedi, Vatsa, Matsya, Surasena, 
Kuru, Pancala, Sivi, Dasarna, Assaka and AvantT 
(Vol. I. p. 34). ^ This list, however, differs from that 
given in the Pali texts inasmuch as it excludes the 
Mahajanapadas of Gandhara and Kamboja but includes 
Sivi and Dasarna instead. The order of the enumera- 
tion is also somewhat different. 

Anga — Ahga is very sparingly referred to in the 
Sanskrit Buddhist text. The Mahavastu ( Vol. I, 
p. 120 ) however, refers to a legend of King Brahma- 
datta, king of Benares, who had once been born as 
Bsabha, a bull, in the kingdom of Ahga. Its capital 
was evidently Campapurl mentioned in the Asoka- 


^ They are : — (1) and (2) Kas'i-Kosala, (8) and (4) Anga- 
Magadha, (S') and (6) Vajji- Malla, (7) and (8) Cedi-Yainsa, (9) and 
(10) Kuru-Pancsala, (11) and (12) Macoha-Snrasena, (13) and 
(14) Assaka-Avanti, (15) and (16) Gandh^ira-Elamboja. See Geo- 
graphy of Early Buddhism, pp. 2-23. 

2. [ Annals, B. O. B- 1.] 
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vadana (R. L. Mitra, Nepalese Buddhist leterature, 
later on referred to as N.B.L, p. 8) wherein it is stated 
that when Bindusara was reigning at Pataliputra, a 
Brahman of Oampapurl presented to him a daughter 
named Subhadrahgi. Ahga, as is well-known, is iden- 
tical with modern Bhagalpur. The Lalitavistara re- 
fers to a script or alphabet of the Ahga country which 
the Bodhisattva is said to have mastered (pp. 125-26). 

Magadha — Like Ahga, Magadha is also very spar- 
ingly referred to in Sanskrit Buddhist texts. There 
are some references to the kingdom of Magadha in the 

Mahavastu (Vol. I. 34, 289 ; II. 419 ; III. 47, 90, etc.), 

/ 

the Avadana Sataka (Ibid. pp. 24-25) and in other 
minor texts, but they have hardly any geographical 
import. The Buddha had, however, innumerable 
travels in Magadha in course of which he crossed the 
Ganges several times (Ibid). Arya Avalokitesvara is 
also said to have once passed through Magadha (Ibid, 
GnuLakaraudavyCLha, p. 95). The Saptakumarika Ava- 
dana (Ibid, p. 222) refers to a large tank named Citra- 
garbha in Magadha. According to the Divyavadana 
(p. 425) Magadha is described as a beautiful city with 
all kinds of gems. In the Lalitavistara (p. 20) the 
Vaidehlkula of Magadha is referred to. The VaidehT- 
kula was suggested by one of the Devaputras as a royal 
family in which the Bodhisattva might be born in his 
future existence. But he preferred to be born of 
the Sakya race of Kapilavastu. According to the 
Lalitavistara the Magadha country seems to have 
had a separate alphabet which the Bodhisattva is 
credited to have mastered (pp. 125-26). The people 
of Magadha, i.e., the Magadhikas or Magadhakas are 
referred to more than once in the Lalitavistara 
(pp. 318 and 398). 
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But its capital Pataliputra is more often mentioned. 
At the time of the Buddha it was a great city (Biyya- 
•vadana, p. 544). The same authority informs us that. 
&j bridge of boats was built between Mathura and 
Pataliputra. Thera Upagupta went to the Magadhan 
capital by boat accompanied by 18,000 arhats in order 
to receive favour from King Asoka. The Thera was 
however, very cordially received by the king (pp. 386- 
87). There at the Kukkutarama vihara where King 
Asoka had erected eighty-four thousand stupas and 
eaityas (Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalata : 69th p. 6-7) 
Thera Upagupta divulged the most mysterious secrets 
of Buddhism to Asoka (N. B. L. : GrunakarandavyUha 
p. 95). At the time of Susima, son of Vindusara, a 
beautiful daughter of a brahman of Campa was brought 
to Pataliputra and presented to the wife of King Bim- 
bisara. This girl showed the light of intelligence to 
the inmates of the harem. She remained as a play- 
mate and companion of the chief queen who later on 
gave birth to a son who became known as Vigata^oka 
(Div. 869-70, A^okavadana, N. B, L. p. 8). The A6oka- 
vadana refers to Pataliputra as having once been 
attacked by Susima when his younger brother Asoka 
was reigning, but Susima was overpowered (N.B.L. 
p. 9). The Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalata (31, p. 3, 73, 
p. 2) refers to Pataliputra as having once been ruled 
by a virtuous King Purandara. The Mahavastu (III, 
p. 231) refers to a capital city named Puspavatl (Pu^- 
pavatl nama rajadhanl) which is probably identical 
with Pataliputra. 

Jtajagrha — According to the Lalitavistara, Eaja- 
grha is said to have been included in Magadha (^‘Maga- 
dhe§u Eajagrha”— p. 246). It is referred to in the 
same text as a city of the Magadhakas (p. 239). It is 
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described as Magadhapxira or the capital city of M^ga- 
dha (Ibid. p. 243) and was a Mahanagara or a great 
city where once Matahga, a Pratyeka-Bnddha 
was wandering. The ancient name of the city was 
G-irivraja. The city was adorned with beautiful palaces, 
well-guarded, decorated with mountains, supported 
and hallowed by sacred places and distinguished by 
the five hills (Buddhacarita Kavya, Book X, verse 2). 
It was much frequented by the Buddha. In the 
Divyavadana (p. 645), Bajagrha is described as a rich, 
prosperous and populous city at the time of Bimbisara 
and Ajata4atru. The same text informs us that in 
order to go from SravastT to Bajagrha one had to cross 
the Ganges by boats kept either by King Ajatasatru of 
Magadha or by the Licchavis of Vaisali. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the Ganges formed the boundary 
between the kingdom of Magadha and republican 
territory of the Licchavis, and that both the Magadhans 
and the Licchavis had equal rights over the river. The 
route from Bajagrha to ^ravasti was infested with 
thieves who used to rob the merchants of their 
merchandise ( pp. 94-95 ). It is interesting to note that 
Bajagrha was an important centre of inland trade where 
merchants flocked from different quarters (Div. p. 307) 
to buy and sell their merchandise. At Bajagrha there 
used to be held a festival known as Giriagrasamaja 
when thousands of people assembled in hundreds of 
gardens. Songs were sung, musical instruments were 
played and theatrical performances were held with 
great pomp ( Mahavastu, Vol. Ill, p. 67 ). 

In and around the city of Bajagrha there was a 
number of important localities hallowed by the history 
of their associations with the Buddha and Buddhism. 
They were the Ven.uvana on the side of the Kalanda- 
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kanivapa, the Naradagrama, the Kukkutaramavihara, 
the Grdhrakuta hill, the Yagtivana, the Uruvilva- 
grama, the Prabhasavana on the Grdhraktlta hill, the 
Kolitagrama, etc. The Venuvana is repeatedly men- 
tioned ( e.g. in the Avadanasatakam and elsewhere ) 
as it was a very favourite haunt of the Buddha. The 
Bhadrakalpavadana ( N. B. B., p. 45 ) refers to the 
Naradagrama while the Maha-sahasra-PramardinI 
refers ( N.B.L., p. 166 ) to the Prabhasavana on the 
GrdhrakCLta hill. The Grdhraknta hill 
Grdhrakuta hiU repeatedly mentioned, and the 

Buddha used to dwell here most often 
when he happened to visit Eajagrha.^ The scene of 
most of the later Sanskrit Buddhist texts is also laid 
on the Grdhrakuta hill ( e.g. of the Prajnaparamita 
Astasahasrika, the Saddharmapuri- 
darika, etc. ). The village of Kolita 
was very largely populated, and was situated at 
a distance of half a yojana from Rajagrha. The 
Kalandaka or Karandakanivapa (tank)” 
was situated near the Venuvana at 
Bajagrha ( N. B. L,, Avadana-satakam p. 17, p. 23, 
Divyavadana, pp. 143, 554 ). It seems that there were 
two viharas named Kukkutarama, one 
at Pataliputra ( N. B. L. Asokavadana 
pp. 9-10 j Kalpadrumavadana, p. 293), 
and another at or near Rajagrha (N. B. L., Dvavimsa- 
vadana, p. 85). The Mahavastu ( Vol. Ill, p. 441 > 


Kolitagrama 


Kalandakanivapa 


Xukkutararaa 

vihara 


^ N. B. li. — Kavikumarakatha, p. 102 ; Mahavastu (Senart’s 
Ed). Vol. I, pp. S4 & 54, Sukavati-Yyuha, N. B. L., p. 236, 
Suvarnaprabhasa N. B. L. p. 241, Divyavadana, p. 814, etc. 
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iias a teference to the famous Ya^tivaiia which was 
once visited by the Buddha accom- 
yastivoTia, panied by a large number of bhikkhus. 
The same text (VoL I, p. 70) refers to 
«aptaparna cave Saptaparria Cave in Eajagrha 

( ‘^Puravare bhavatn Bajagrbesmin 
Saptaparria abhidhauaguhayam'’-* ). 

Vajji — The tribe of the Vajjis or Vrjis included, 
•according to Cunningham and Prof. Bhys Davids, 
atthakulas or eight confederate clans among whom 
the Videhans, the Vrjikas,^ and the Dicchavis were 
the most important. Other confederate clans were 
^probably Jhatrkas, Ugras, Bhojas and Aikgvakas. The 
Videha clan had its seat at Mithila which is recorded 
in the Brahm arias and the Puranas to have originally 
•a monarchical constitution. 

VaisaU — The Vrjikas are often associated with the 
city of Vai^all which was not only the capital of the 
Dicchavi clan, but also the metropolis of the entire 
•confederacy, Vai^ali was a great city of the 
Madhyade^a and is identical with modern Besarh in 
the Muzaffarpur district of Bihar. The city which 
resembled the city of the gods was at the time of the 
Buddha, happy, proud, prosperous and rich with 
abundant food, charming and delightful, crowded with 
many and various people, adorned with buildings of 
various descriptions, storied mansions, buildings and 
palaces with towers, noble gateways, triumphal arches, 
covered courtyards, and charming with beds of flowers, 
in her numerous gardens and groves. 


^ According to the Ti-vyavadana, the Vais'alakas and th^ Lic- 
chavis were two different confederate clans (pp. 56-56 ; ISSJ^ 

2 
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And lastly, the Lialitavistara claims that the city' 
rivalled the domain of the immortals in beauty 
(Lefmaim, Ch.III. p. 21 ; MahSvastu, Vol.I. pp. 253 ff)** 
More than once did the Buddha visit this wonderfxxl 
city at which he once looked with an elephant loolc 
(Div. p. 208)- Once in the vicinity of" 
Markatalake while dwelling in a lofty 

tower on the Markata lake, the Lord went out on eu 
begging excursion ( N. B. L., Avadana^ataka, p. 18 ^ 
Div. p. 208 ). By the side of the Mar— 
Kutagara ]j;ata lake there was the Kutagara whero 
the Buddha once took up his dwelling (BodhisattvSt- 
vadana-Kalpalata, 90th p. 78, N. B. L., A^okavadana, 
p. 12). We are told in the Mahavastu that a brahmirx 
named Alara Kalama who was an inhabitant of V.ai4alX 
once gave instructions to the Sramanas ( Vol. II. p- 
118 ). The Licchavis of Vai^ali made a gift of many 
caityas ( e. g,, the Saptamra caitya, the Bah^putra* 
caitya, the Gotama caitya, the Kapinhya caitya, tiie 
Markatahradatira caitya ) to the Buddha and th.^ 
Buddhist Church. Ambapall, the famous courtesan of* 
Vai^ali, also made the gift of her extensive mango- 
grove to the Buddhist congregation ( Law^s Study of 
the Mahavastu, p. 44). In the BodhisattvSvadana- 
Kalpalata it is said that the Vai^ahkas or the 
inhabitants of Vai^all or Vi^ala made a rule to the- 
effect that daughters of individuals should be enjoyed- 
by ganas, and should not, therefore, be married. 
(20th. p. 38). 

The Videha clan had its seat at Mithila^ which is 


^ Mithila is, however, identified by sorae scholars with tbe- 
sm^dltown of Janakapnra just within the Nep<d border. Videha.- 
is ideutiaaJ, with ancient Tirahhuhti, that is, modem Tirhut. 
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FCrvavideba 


recorded in the Brtthmanas and Puranfis to have 
originally a monarchical constitution. 
In oanskrit Buddhist texts (e. g., in the 
Lalitavistara, pp. 19, 126, 149 etc. as well as in other 
texts) mention is made of a dvipa called Barvavideha- 

rcrvavideha along with three other dvipas, 

namely, the Aparagodfiniya, the Uttara- 
kuru, and the Jambudvlpa. Bvipa is obviously used 
here in the sense of a country, but it is difficult 
to ascertain which country is meant by PQrvavideha- 
dvlpa. The Lalitavistara refers to the script or 
alphabet of the Purvavideha-dvlpa, which the 
Lord Buddha is said to have mastered in his 


boyhood (p. 12(5). The same text refers to the extent 
of the four respective dvlpas ; the POirvavideha-dvIpa 
is credited to have been nine thousand yojanas 
in extent. 


Videha is often referred to as a Janapada whose 
capital was Mithila ( “Yaideha Janapade Mithilayftiii 
liajadhftnyftiSi”: Mahavastu, Vol. III., p. 172, also Of. 
3)ivyavad((na, “Vidoheeu Janapade^u gatvft prabra- 
iitah,"p. 424). In the Lalitavistara the Videha dy- 
nasty is described as wealthy, prosperous, amiable and 
generous ( chap. Ill ). The BodhisattvavadSna-Kal- 
paiatft refers to the city of Mithila in Videha ruled 
by a king named Pu^padeva having two pious sons, 
Candra and Shrya (8d, p. 9). The Bodhisattva, in one 
of his previous births as Mahe^a, the renowned ele- 
phant of Benares, was invited by the people of Mithila 
to cure them of an epidemic (Mahavastu, Vol. I. 
pp. 286-28B). In another of his former existences, the 
Xiord was bom as the mnniSoent King Vijitavl of 
Mithila. Ho was banished from his kingdom and 
took his abode in a leaf-hut near the Himalayas 
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Malla 


(MaMvastu, III, p. 41). Two miles from Mithila, 
there was a village, named Javakac- 
Javakacchaka . where Mahausadha, a brahmin, 

had his residence ( Ibid, Vol. II, p. 83), 

The country of the Mallas is referred to in th^ 
Dvaviih^avadana (N. B. L., p. 86). 
The same source refers to a village, 
Ku6i by name, in the country of 
Knsigrama Mallas. The Mukutabandhana 

caitya of the Mallas, as well as the twin sala trees of 
Ku^Inara where the Lord lay in his 
parinirvana are alluded to more than 
once m the Divyavadana ( pp. 208, 
209 : ^^parinirvanaya gamisyati Malla- 
nam upayartanam yamaka6alavanaih''), 
Anomiya was an important city in the 
Malla kingdom. This city which was 
once visited by the Bodhisattva was 
situated near the hermitage of sage Va^istha in the 
Malla kingdom to the south of Kapilavastu at a 
distance of 12 yojanas (Mahavastu, II, 164). 

The capital of the country was Bara^asl 

{.modern Benares )* The Tathagata once said ; 

^‘Baranaslm gami^yami gatva vai Kasi- 
namapurirh^’ ( Lalitavistara, p. 406) * 
evidently Ka^I was the larger unit, i.e., the janapada, 
and Bara^asT was the capital ( purl ) of the Ka^Is or 
the people of That Ka6l was a janapada is 

«uuested to by the same text (Ibid, p. 405). Its capital 


MukTitabandhajaai 

caitya 

Yamakas'ala- 

T^anam 

Anomiya 


Kas'i 


> Eeferenoe is made in the LaUtavistara ip. 215) of a certain 
Jdnd of cloth oaUed Kas'ika— Tastra whith was most probably 
manufactured in Kas'i. 
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IBararia^i finds a prominent place in tbe literature of 
Hindus and Buddhists alike, and is again and again 
mentioned in the Sanskrit Buddhist texts. In the 
Mahayastu, BaranasI is mentioned to have been 
situated on the bank of the river "Vara^ia (Vol. Ill, 
p. 402 ) j but according to the Bodhisattvavadana 
Kalpalata Bara^asI was on the Granges ( 6 th, p. 31 and 
32). In the Divyavadana the city is described as 
prosperous, extensive, populous, and a place where alms 
could easily be obtained (p. 73). It was not oppressed 
by deceitful and quarrelsome people ( Ibid. p. 98 ). 
The Buddha once set out to go to Ka^i manifesting, 
as he went, the manifold supernatural course of life 
of the Magadha people (Buddhacarita Kavya, Bk. XV, 
V. 90). The city of Barai 3 .asi was hallowed by the feet 
of the Buddha ( Sarvarthasiddha ) who came here to 
preach his excellent doctrine. He gave a discourse 
on the Dharmacakrapravarttana (Wheel of Law) sUtra 
in the Deer Park near Benares, a fact which is again 
and again referred to in both Pali and Sanskrit 
Buddhist texts ( Saundarananda Kavya, Ch. III., vs, 
10-1 i : Of. Buddhacarita Kavya, Bk, XV., v, 87 5 
Lalitavistara, pp, 412-13, etc.) 

Benares was a great trading centre of Buddhist 
India. Rich merchants of the city used to cross over 
high seas with ships laden with merchandise. One 
such merchant once crossed over to the Rak^asI island 
which, however, is difficult to be identified (Mahavastu, 
III. p. 286 ). A wealthy merchant came to Benares 
from Tak^a^Ila (mod. Taxila) with the object of carry- 
ing on trade (Ibid., II., pp. 166-167), The Divyava- 
dana informs us that a caravan trader reached Benares 
from Uttarapatha during the reign of King Brahma- 
datta who heard him saying thus ; “Now I have 
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reached Benates, bringing with me articles for sale/"" 
He was welcomed by the king who gave him shelter 
(pp. 510 flf ). 

came in conflict with Ko4ala several times 
and each time the king of Ela^i was defeated. At last 
when he was going to make desperate final attack the 
king of Eo6ala refused to fight and abdicated his 
throne (Mahavastu, III., p. 349). 

Brahmadatta, king of Benares, is said to have 
once apprehended that a great famine lasting for 12 
years would visit Benares. He, therefore, asked the 
inhabitants of the kingdom to leave the city, but 
those who had enough provisions were permitted to 
remain, A large number of people died on account 
of the famine, but one person who had enormous 
wealth in his possession gave alms to a Pratyeka- 
Buddha who went to him. The wife of the person 
prayed in return for a boon to the effect that a pot of 
rice cooked by her would be sufficient for hundreds 
of thousands of people. Her husband prayed that 
his granaries might always be kept filled up with 
paddy, and the son in his turn prayed that his 
treasures might always be full of wealth although he 
might spend as much as he liked. All the boons 
prayed for were granted ( Div., pp. 132 ff ), 

In the ^ik^iasamuccaya ( tr. by Bendall ) of 
^antideva, a king of Benares is referred to have given 
his flesh to a hawk to save a dove (p. 99). Anottier 
king of made a gift of an elephant to a kiipig of 
Videha on his request. At this time a deadly disease 
was raging in the kingdom of Videha ; but as soon as 
the elephant stepped on the borders of Mithila, the 
disease disappeared ( Mahavastu, I, p. 286 ff )* The 
same source informs us that there once lived in 
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IBenares a king whose kingdom extended up to Taxila 
(Ibid. II. p. 82 ). 

Ko6ala, during the days of early Buddhism, was 
an important kingdom and its king Prasenajit an 

Kos'ala important figure ( Bodhisattvavadana 

Kalpalata, 100th, p. 2 ). Kulmaspiridi, 
another king of Ko^ala, is claimed in the Bodhisatt- 
^avadana to have been none other than the Lord 
Buddha himself ( N. B. L. p. 50 ). Another virtuous 
king of Ko4ala to avoid bloodshed in a war with the 
king of Ka^i abdicated his throne and went to a 
voluntary exile. In his exile he greatly helped a 
merchant who in a later existence came to be born as 
AjSata Kaundinya (Mahavastu, N. B. L., p. 156 ). 

That the ancient Ko^ala kingdom was divided into 
■two great divisions, the river Sarayn serving as the 
wedge between the two, is suggested by the Avada- 
na^ataka ( N. B. L. p. 20 ) wherein a reference is 
made to a war between the kings of North and 
South Ko^ala. 

Marakaranida was a locality in the kingdom of 
JEo^ala (Mahavastu, Vol. I. p. 319). 

The most important capital city of Ko^ala was 
■‘^ravastl'. ^ This city was full of kings, princes, their 


^ S'rSCvasti is identical witli the great ruined city on the south 
bank of the Rapti called Saheth-Maheth. 

Baketa was another capital of the Kos'ala kingdom. In the 
Mahavastu Avad^a (Mahavastu, Senart’s Ed., Vol. I., p. 848) we 
■read that Sujata, one of the descendants of Mandhata became 
king of the Iksvakus in the great city Saketa. The city is men^ 
iiioned in the Bodhisattvavadana KalpalatS (8rd, p. 2) to have 
been adorned with domes. 

3 [Annals, B. O. R. I-] 
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councillors, ministers and followers, Ksatriyas, 

manas, householders, etc. (Latitavis-' 
Sravaati tara, Ch. I. )• There at ‘S'rSvastl’ was 

the famous garden of Anathapindika at J etavana 
frequently referred to in Pali and Sanskrit Buddhist 
texts. There the Buddha stayed with his retinue of 
bhikkhus for a number of times and received hundreds 
of householders as followers and disciples. The BivyH- 
vadana informs us that Mahakatyayana desirous of 
going to Madhyade^a first reached Sindhu and then 
SravastI (p, 581). Merchants of SravastI went to 
Ceylon crossing over the high seas ( N. B. L, Avadana- 
^ataka p. 19 ,• cf. Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalata, 7th, 
p. 50 ). In the city of ^ravastl a poor brahmin named, 
Savastika took to cultivation to earn his livelihood 


( Ibid. 61st p. 2 ). It was in this city that the Buddha 
gave religious instructions to the citizens whose dark- 
ness of ignorance was thereby dispelled ( Ibid, 6th, p. 
8; 79th p. 2 $ 82nd p. 2 )• The royal family of the 
Ko^alas is referred to in the Lalitavistara ( pp. 20-21 ) 
as one in which Bodhisattva might desire to be born. 

The Mahavastu ( III, p. 101 ) refers to the Nya- 

T.- ,, grodharama of Ko^ala where the 

Buddha is said to have once taken up 
his residence. It was at the Jetavana 
Jetavana grove of SravastT that Devadatta sent 
assassins to kill the Lord who, however, received the 
murderers very hospitably ( Avadana^ataka, N, B, L,, 
p. 27 ), It was also at this grove that when Prasenajit, 
king of SravastT, was retiring after adoring the Lord,. 
500 geese came to him and announced that King 
Pancala had been greatly pleased to notice the King of 
Ko^ala^s devotion, and was coming to congratulate him 
on his conversion to the faith ( Ibid, pp. 12-13 ). King 
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iBimbisara also interviewed the Lord at Jetavana 
( Ibid, p. 45 ). The same text refers to the fact that 
the Lord made no distinction as to proper and im- 
proper times in preaching the truths of religion. One 
day he preached while cleansing the Jetavana with a 
broom in hand ( Ibid. p. 29 ). The BodhisattvSvadana 
Kalpalata ( 52nd, p. 20 ) refers to a king of Ko^ala 
named Hira^yavarma who imposed a fine on a brahmin 
named Kapila, 

Cedi — ^Reference to Cedi as one of the sixteen 
Janapadas of Jambudvipa is made in the Lalitavis- 
tara ( p. 22 ). The ancient Cedi country lay near the 
Jumna and was contiguous to that of the Kurus. It 
corresponds roughly to the modern Bundelkhand and 
the adjoining region. 

Vatsa—Jjiike the Cedi kingdom the Vatsa Janapada 
is also referred to in the Lalitavistara ( p, 27 ). The 
Vatsa dynasty is therein described as rich, thriving, 
kind and generous. The Mahavastu ( Vol. II. p. 2 ) 

^ , refers to King Udayana of the Vatsa 

KaTisarnbi t i -r?- 

country and his capital Kausambi.^ 

The same text refers to the fact that King Bimbisara 
of Magadha and XJdayana of Avanti requested the 
Lord, just when he had descended from the Tusita 
heaven, to honour Rajagirha or Kausambi by making 
it his birth-place.^ In a comparatively modern Sans- 
krit Mahayanist text ( N- B, L. p. 269 ), the monastery 
of Gho^ira, in the suburbs of Kau6ambi is referred to, 

^ The BodhisattTSvadana-Kalpalata (S5th, p. 3) has a similar 
reference where it is stated that Kans'ambi was ruled by the 
Vatsa King Udayana. Kaus'ambi is identical with modem Kosarrt 
near Allahabad. 

* Mahayastu (Senart’s Ed.), Vol. II, p, 2, 
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Tite site may probably be identical with the old 
■Griiositarama of Kosambi referred to so frequently in 
tile IPali Vinaya texts. Advaghosa in his Saundara- 
nanda-Kavya ( LaVs translation, p. 9 ) refers to a 
lierraitage ( arama ) of one Ku4amba where the city of 
Kari4ambT was built. The ^i^umara hill identical 

probably with Sumsumaragiri of the 

Pali Jatakas which sheltered the 
IBiiagga ( Bharga ) state was included in the Vatsa 
"territory. There on that hill lived a rich householder 
named Buddha. He gave his daughter Bapini to the 
«on of Anathapindada ( N. B. L. Divyavadanamala, 
p. 309 ). 

JSdTcLisya — The Matsya country, one of the 16 Jana- 
padas enumerated in the Lalitavistara (p. 22 ), comprises 
tile modern territory of Jaipur 5 it included the whole 
of ttie present territory of Alwar with a portion of 
BBaratpur. The capital of the Matsya country was 
"Viratanagara of Vairat ( so called because it was 
tliG capital of Virata, King of the Matsyas) which 
h.aa perhaps a veiled reference in the name 
BairatTputra Samjaya referred to in the Mahavastu 
<III. pp. 59, 90). 

Surasena — The capital of the Snrasena Janapada 
was Mathura, generally identified with Maholi, five 
miles to the south-west of the present town of Mathura 
or Muttra ( U. P. ). 

M^cbthura — In the Lalitavistara ( p, 21 ) the city of 
Mathiura is described as rich, flourishing and populous, 
the metropolis of King Suvahu of the race of the 
valiant Kamsa. Upagupta, the teacher of As'oka, was 
the son of Gupta, a rich man of Mathura ( As'oka- 
vadana, N. B. L., p. 10. ) He was intended by his 
father to be a disciple of SoriavasI ( Bodhisatvavadana 
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Salpalata, 72nd, pp. 2-3 ) who was a propagator of 
the Buddhist faith at Mathura. At 
•UrTuminda HfU Urumuuda, a hill in Mathura, So^avasi 
converted Nata and Bhata, two nftgas 
and erected, two viharas of the same name in 
commemoration of their conversion ( Ibid. ^ also Cf# 
Bodhisattva-vadana-Kalpalata, 71st, p. 13 for a refer* 
ence to the Urumn^da Hill ). The famous courtesan 
Vasavadatta lived at Mathura ( Div. p- 363 ). There 
also lived in Mathura two brothers, Nata and Bhajia, 
who were merchants ( Ibid, p. 349 ). One Tadmaka, 
beholding in his youth, a dead body felt disgusted with 
the world, and became eventually a hermit. When at 
Mathura, he entered the house of a prostitute for 
alms 5 she was, however, charmed with the hermit^s 
appearance and sought his love (N, B. B., A^okClvadana, 
p. 15 ). The Divyavadana seems to attest to the fact 
that there was a bridge of boats between Mathura 
and Patalipntra ( p,* 386 ). Upagupta is credited to 
have converted 18 lacs of the people of Mathura 
( Bodhisattvavadana-Kalpalata, 72nd, p. 71 ). 

Another important city of the Surasena janapada 
was Kanyakubja. Ku4a, the son of 
ESnyakubja Abuda, the chief queen of Ik^vaku, king 
of Benares, married Sudarsana^ the 
daughter of the king of Kanyakubja in Sarasena < N* 
B. Lf., Ku^a Jataka, p. 110 ). The same story is 
more elaborately given elsewhere* 
Bbadrakasat Maheodraka, the tribal king of Bhadra* 
kasat in Kanyakubja had a beautiful 
daughter. Alinda, the chief queen ^ of the king of 

^ Th6 name of the queen is given as AhUdS in the Kusa 
rstaka which is but a substance of this story. 
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Benares ( Subandhu was his name ) immediately after 
the king^s accession to the throne, set a negotiation on 
foot for her son^s marriage to the daughter of king 
Mahendraka. The match was soon settled and the 
nuptials were celebrated at KSnyakubja ( N. B. Lj,. 

Mahayastu-Avadana, p* 143 ff ), The 
Bodhisattvavadana-Kalpalata refers to 
Kanyakubja forest ( 80th, p. 77 ) which 
must haye been situated somewhere near the city of 
the same name. 

The ancient Kuru country is mentioned in the 

^ Lalitayiafcara as one of the sixteen 

Ktitu 

janapadas of Jambudylpa and may be 
said to have comprised the Kuruksetra or Thaneswar. 
The district included Sonapat, Anun, Karnal, and 
Panipat, and was situated between the Sarasvatl on 
the north and Dy^adyatl on the south. In the Kalpa- 
druma-ayadana ( N. B. B., p. 297 ) it is stated that 
the Buddha once yisited the city of the Slaurayas 
which seems to hay© probably been the capital of the 
Kuru country, but unfortunately the name of the city 
is not giyen. It is, howeyer, possible on the epic 
authority to identify the Kaurava city with Hastina- 
Haatmannrfl. which is seyeral times mentioned 

' m the Sanekrit Baddhiet text. The 

Bodhisattvavadana-KalpalatS definitely states tliat it 
was the capital of the Kuru kings ( 3rd Pallava 11.6 ; 
64th, p. 9 ). It is stated that king Arjuna of Hastina- 
pura was in the habit of killing those holy men who 
were unable to satisfy him by answers to the questions 
put by him ( Mahavastu-avadsna, III., p. 361 ). 
Sudhanu, sou of Subahu, another king of Eastinapura, 
fell m love with a Einnarl in a distant country, 
and came back with her to the capital where he 
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PaScala was originally the country north and west 

^ g of Delhi from the foot of the Himalayas 

to the river Chambal, but it was divided 
into north and south Pancala, separated by the 
Ganges. It roughly corresponds to modern Budaon^ 
Furrukhabad and the adjoining districts of the United 
Provinces. 

That the Pancala country was divided into two 
divisions is attested to by the Divyavadana wherein 
we read of two Pancala Vigayas ; Uttara Pancala and 
Daksi^a Pancala. The Jatakas as well as the Maha- 
bharata also refer to these two divisions of the country. 
According to the Divyavadana (p. 435) the capital of 
Uttara PancJLla was Hastinapura, but according to the 
Jatakas (GowelPs Jat. III., p. 230) the capital was 
Kampillanagara. The Mahabharata, however, states 
that the capital of Uttara-Pancala was Ahicchatra or 
Chatravatl (indentical with modern Kamnagar in the 
Bareilley district) while Daksiria Pancala had its 
capital at Kampilya ( Mbh. 138, 73-74 ) identical with 
modern Kampil in the Parukhabad district, U. P.^^ 
and Padumavati, the wife of a Pancala king is referred 
to in the Mahavastu (III. p. 169). 

According to the Divyavadana, Hastinapura was 
the capital of the Pancala kingdom but according to 
the Epics and the Jatakas, Kampilya was the capital. 
In one of his former existences the Buddha was born 
as Eak^ita, son of Brahmadatta's priest. This 
Brahmadatta was the king of Kampilya in Pancala 
(Mahavastu, I., p. 283). In one of his former existences, 

^ For reconciliation of these apparent discrepancies in the 
dififerei^t evid^upes nee xnj ♦‘Geography of hjariy Buddbiem’V 
pp. 18-19. 
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the Bodhisattva was Puijyavanta, son of Anjanas, king 
of B&ranasl. Once he with his four friends set out on 
a journey to Kampilya in order to test the usefulness 
of their respective excellences ( Mahavastu, Vol. III. 
p. Sd ). When Prasenajit, king of SnlvastT, was 
retiring from Jetavana after adoring the Buddha, 600 
geese came to him, and announced that the king of 
I'ahcilla had been greatly pleased to notice Prasenajit’s 
devotion (N. B. L., Asokavadana, pp. 12-13). Kampilya 
in the kingdom of Paiicala is mentioned in the 
Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalata to have been ruled by a 
pious king Satyarata ( OGth, p. 4 ) and by King 
Brahinailatta (68th, p. 9). 

The Sivi country is mentioned in the Lalitavistara 
. (p. 22) as well as in the Mahavastu 

‘ (Law, *A Study of the Mahavastu’, p. 9> 

as one of the sixteen janapadas of Jambudvipa. Accor- 
ding to the Jatakas (Jat. IV, p. 401) Aritthapura was 
the capital of the HivI kingdom. Aristhapura (Pali 
Aritthapura) is mentioned in the Bodhisattvavadana- 
Kalpalata (2nd, p. 2 and 3) to have been ruled by King 
HrTsena. The same text refers to the city of Sivavatl, 
doubtless identical with the capital of the Sivl country, 
to have been ruled by King Sivl (91 st, p. 6). In a 
passage of the Itgveda (VII. 18, 7) there is a mention 
of the iSivi people along with the Alinas, Pakthas, 
Bhalanasas and Vi^anins. Karly Greek writers also- 
refer to a country in the Punjab as the territory of the 
Siboi. It is highly probable that the Siva country of 
the Bgveda, the Sibi country of the Jatakas, and the 
Siboi country of the Greek geographers are one and 
the same. Pata&jali mentions a country in the north 
called ^ivapnra (IV. 2, 2) which is certainly identical 
with Sibipnra mentioned in a Shorkot inscription (Bp. 
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Ind*, 1921j p. 6). The Siva, Sibi or Siboi territory is, 
therefore, identical with the Shorkot region of the 
Punjab — the ancient Sivapura or Sibipura, Strictly 
.speaking the Sivi country should, therefore, be included 
in the Uttarapatha. 

Da^arna, according to the Xialitavistara and the 
Mahavastu, was one of the sixteen 
janapadas of Jambudvipa* The country 
has been mentioned in the Mahabharata (II^ 6-10) as 
well as in the Meghadnta of Kalidasa (24-25). It is 
generally identified with the Vidisa or Bhilsa region in 
he Central Provinces. 

The A^maka country is referred to in the Maha- 
vastu ( III. 363 ) wherein it is stated that there was a 
hermitage on the Godavari in the A^maka country 
where Sarabhahga, the son of the royal priest of 
Brahmadatta, king of Kampilya, retired after having 
received ordination. The country is doubtless identi- 
cal with Pali Assaka whose capital was Potala or 
Potana. Asanga in his Sutralarhkara mentions anoth- 
er A^maka country which, however, was situated on 
the Indus. Asanga^ s A4maka seems j therefore, to be 
identical with the kingdom of Assakenus of the Greek 
writers which lay to the east of the Sarasvatl at a 
distance of about 28 miles from the sea on the Swat 
valley. A^maka of the Sanskrit Buddhist texts, 
was situated on the Godavari. Strictly speaking, 
therefore, the Admaka country lay outside the pale 
of Madhyade^a*^ 


^ For 'various references to the Assaka or As'maka tribe and 
iheir different Settlements, see my Geography of Early. Buddhism, 

pp. 21-22. 
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Avanir 


In early Pali literature, A.ssaka has been distingu- 
ished from Mulaka which lay to its north, but. has 
always been associated with A.vantT 
K\ilalca which lay immediately to the north- 

•east. The GrandavyUha refers to the city of Saman- 
tamiiklia in the Mtxlaka country (N.B.Xi., p. 91). 

Avantl^ is referred to in the Mahavastu and the 
Ijalitavistara as one of the IG janapadas of Jainbud- 
vlpa. The BodhisattYflvadana refers 
A-vanir again and again to King Udayana of 

A^antl ( N. B. Li., p. 74 ). There in the vicinity of 
AvantT lived Uttara and Nalaka, the two sons of one 
-fJayT, the family priest of King of Tvarkata, ( N. B. Ij., 
Bhiidrakalpilvadana, p, 44). 

According to Pali texts ( Dipavaihsa, Oldenberg^s 
IM., p. 57 ) the capital of Avanti was Ujienl or 
LJjjayin! which, however, according to Sanskrit Budd- 
hist texts, w’as included in the Baksi^iapatha. The 
Mahavastti ( VoL II, p. 30 ) states that after the birth 
of the Bodhisattva, Asita, a brahmin of Ujjayinl in 
Daksi^ftpatha, who had lived long on the Vindhya 
mountain, came from the Himalayas, bis recent abode, 
to see the Bodhisattva. UjjayinI is 
Uijs-yhii also referred to in the Bodhisattva- 

vadana Kalpalatit { 76tb, p. 10 ). 

Kapilavastn is famous in the history of Buddhist 
India as the home of the Wakyas 
Kapdavastu ^ Saundarananda KHvya, Oh, I, also 

Of. Mahitvastu : Law's ‘‘A Study of the Mahavastu'% 
pp, 65 ff ). It was also known as Kapilasya vasta 
( Saundarananda Kftvya, Ch. L )* The Lalitavistara 


Ujj&ylnl 


A'vaLatl roughly eorreapoads to modern Malwa, Nimar tind 
enjoining pasfta ol the Central l»rovinceB. 

8 
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calls it Kapilavastu and sometimes Kapilapura (p. 243y 
or ^Kapilahvayapura (p. 28). All these names occur 
also in the Mahavastu ( VoL II, p. 11 ). As to the 
origin of the name Xapilavastn we have to turn to tho 
Saundarananda Kavya where it is stated that as the 
city was built in the hermitage of the sage Kapila it 
was called Kapilavastu ( Ch. I ). The Divyavadana 
also connects Kapilavastu with the sage Kapila 
( p. 648 ). In the Buddhacarita Kavya (Bk. I, verse 2) 
Kapilavastu is described as the dwelling place of the 
great sage Kapila. It was surrounded by seven walls 
( Mahavastu II, 75 ) and is always referred to by the 
Lalitavistara as a Mahanagara or great city with a. 
good number of gardens, avenues and market places 
( pp. 58, 77, 98, 101, 102, 113, 123 ). There were four 
city gates and towers all over the city ( Ibid, p* 58 ).- 
An explanation of the origin of the Sakyas is given in 
the Saundarananda Kavya (Ch. I) wherein it is stated 
that as tlie Sakyas built their houses surrounded by 
Saka trees, they were called Sakyas. The Mahavastu 
gives a story of the foundation of Kapilavastu and the- 
settlement of the Sakyas there ( Vol. I, p. 350 ff ). 
The Lalitavistara ( pp. 136-137 ) gives 500 as the 
number of members of the Sakya Council. 

Kapilavastu is stated to have been immensely rich, 
an abode of the powerful, a home of learning, and a 
resort of the virtuous. It was full of charities, festi- 
vals and congregations of powerful princes. It is 
described as having a good strength of horses, ele- 
phants and chariots ( Saundarananda Kavya, Ch. I ). 
With arched gateways and pinnacles, ( Buddhacarita- 
Kavya, Bk. I, v. 5 ) it was surrounded by the beauty 
of the lofty table-land ( Ibid, v. 2 In this city 
none but intelligent, and qualified men was engaged 
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as Eciinister ( Saunclarananda Kavya, Ch. I ). As 
there was no improper taxation, the city was full of 
people ( Ibid ), and poverty could not find any place 
there where prosperity shone resplendently ( Buddha- 
carita Kavya, Bk. I, v. 4 ). 

In the city of Kapilavastu the Buddha gave his 
religious discourse and his relations listened to it with 
great eagerness ( Saundarananda Kavya, Ch. II, v. 26 ), 
At a retix'ed place, 96 miles from Kapilavastu, in the 
kingdom of the Mallas, in the vicinity of the a^rama 
of Vasi^tha, the Bodhisattva Gautama had parted with 
his servant Chandaka and his horse Kanthaka 
( Malmvastu, VoL II, pp. 164-165 ). 

The Uposadhavadfinam ( N. B. L., p. 265 ) refers 
to the Nyagrodha garden near Kapila- 
vastu. Yi^vamitra was a young 
preacher who resided at Kapilavastu 
< N. Ih Ij. Gandavynha, x^* *^2 )* Sobhita was a rich 
Bakya of Kapilavastti ( Avadana-Sataka, N. B. L., 
p. ,*J7 )• Another rich Sakya of the city had his only 
daughter named Hukla (Ibid, i). 35). 

Gaya named after the royal sage of the same name 
is often mentioned as a city visited by 
the Lord. The river Nairanjana 
( Phalgu ) which flows through the city was also 
visited by him (Buddhacarita, Bk. XII, vs. 87-88). 
Tlxe Buddha crossed the Ganges and went to the her- 
mitage of Kft6yapa at Gaya ( Ibid, Bk. V. XVII, 8 ). 

He dwelt on the bank of the river 

Nairanjana Nairanjana at the foot of the Bodhi 
tree where Mara approached him and 
asked him to leave the world ( Div. p. 202 ). 


4 t Aimals, B. O, B* I. ] 
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Aparagaya 


Gayas'irsa 

moiuatain 


In the Mahavastu ( Vol, II, p. 123 ) it is stated that 
the Buddha came to Uruvilva where he 
^ saw nicely looking trees, pleasing lakes, 

ain grounds, and the transparent water of tlie 
Nairanjana river. Prom Uruvilva the Lord wanted 
to go to Benares. He directed his steps accordingly 
towards that holy city. Eis route lay through Gayil, 
Nahal, Bundadvira Lohitavastuka, Gandhapura and 
Sarathipura ( N. B. L., Mahavastu-avadSna, p. 157, cf. 
Apaxagaya Lalitavistara, pp. 406-7 ). From Gaya 
the Buddha had, however, gone to 
Aparagaya where he was invited by Sudar^ana, the 
king of snakes ( A Study of the Mahavastu, p, 156 ). 
The Gaya^lrsa mountain was situated at Gaya from 
_ where the Buddha went to Uruvilva 

Or8ty£LS llTSSb j. , 

moimtaia benapatigama for the attainment 

of Perfect Enlightenment ( A Study 
of the Mahavastu, p. 81 ; cf, Lalitavistara, p. 248 ). 

Bodhimai^da Lalitevistara ( p. 405 ) refers to 

the Bodhimands) of GayS; not far from 
which the Bodhisattva met an A]Tvika» 

Cu^ds-dvila was a city once visited by the 33uddha 

Cun4aavila announced to the Ajlvaka 

named Upaka that without a master he 
had become the Buddha (A Study of the Mahavastu. 

pp. 156-67). It is, however, difficult to intlentify 
the city. 

A rich and prosperous city referred to in the 

• Hmgumardana ^^'^i^^sattvavadana-Kalpalata 

• T, -if’ 7^^ obviously a mythical city. 

The rich village of Nalanda is stated in the Maha- 

Nalands HI, P- 56) to have been 

- -D ■ , situated at a distance of half a voiana 

from Baiaorha. ‘-t ^ yojana 


from Rajagrha. Nalanda 


IS identified with modern 
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Baragaon, seven miles to the north-west of Eajgir in 
the district of Patna. (See my ^'Geography of Early 
Buddhism/’ p. 31 for more details). 

These were the two cities mentioned in the Bodhi- 
'Vandhumati and sattvavadflna Ealpalata to have been 
\algaraati visited by Buddha Vipassi and Gautama 
Buddha (27th, p. 54 and 39th, p, 2). They cannot, 
however, be identified. 

According to the Buddhist tradition recorded in 

l>u?i4ravardhana Divyavadftna the eastern boundary 

of the Madhyadei^a extended up to 
Pundravardhana (pp. 21-22u Yuan Chwang, the 
celebrated Chinese traveller, also holds the same 
view ; but according to the Mahavagga of the Vinaya 
Pitaka it extended uji to KajaAgala, Pundravardhana 
was a stronghold of the Nigaijthas. It once happened 
that a Professor of the Nigantha school who reviled 
the religion of the Buddha, had got a picture painted 
representing himself with the Buddha lying at his 
feet. This he had widely circulated in the province 
of Pui^dravardhana. A^oka heard of it and was so 
enraged that he desired to punish him. (N- B. Xi., 
A^okavadana, p. 11). The same story is related also 
in the Divyavadana in a slightly different version (p. 
427). The Divyavadana adds that here in Puijdra- 
vardhana 18,000 Ajlvikaa were killed <p. 427), The 
Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalata ( 98rd, pp. S-4 ) states 
that Sumagadha, daughter of Anathapixi^ada, was 
married to a person at Pu^^ravardhana ( a variant 
reading of PuQiJravardhana >. The details of the 
story are given in Sumagadha Avadana wherein 
it is stated that the name of the groom was 
Ynsabhadatta (N. B. L,, p. 287 ; also cf. Bivyavadana, 
p. 402). 
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In the Divyavadana, Dvlpavatl is mentioned as a 
city ruled by the King Dvlpa. It was 
Bvipavati prosperous and populous (p. 246). 

The city is stated to have been the birth-place of 
Dipamkara Buddha (Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalata, 
d9th, p. 75). The city cannot, however, be identified. 

It was a city ruled by a king named K^ema. There 
lived in that city a merchant banker 
Ksemavati who was a staunch supporter of the 

TatMgata named K^emamkara (Bivyavadana, p. 242). 
The city, probably a mythical one, cannot be identified. 
It was a beautiful city of Mahasudar^ana (Bivya- 
Kus'avati vadana, p. 227). 

The hermitage of Kapila was by the side of the 
Himalayas (Saundarananda Kavya, Chw 
Xapila’s Aa rama corroborated by 

the evidence of the Divyavadana (p. 648) wherein it is 
stated that the hermitage of the sage Kapila was 
situated not far from the river BhagirathI by the side 
of the Himalayas. 

It was a city inhabited by a prostitute famous for 
her charity (Bodhisattvavadana Kalpa-. 

gjgj. JJ-- Sobha built in 

this city a stupa dedicated to the 
teacher Kakusandha (Ibid. 78th, p. 28). 

To the north of KasT, by the side of the Himalayas, 
Sahanjani there was a hermitage Sabanjana where 
hermitage h^ed a sage named Ka^yapa (Maha- 
vastn, III, 143). 

Once while tL_ engaged in deep 

„ _ meditation for six years at Senapati- 

Senapatigrama . , 

grama in Uruvilva, a public woman 

named G-ava kept a coarse clpth on the branch of a 

tree for the Buddha’s use after meditation. By virtu.e 


Senap ati grama 
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of this noble deed, she was reborn in heaven as a 
nymph (A Study of the Mahavastn, p. 154). 

There was a city named Uttara, which was 12 
yojanas from east to west, and seven 
jojanas from south to north. Seven 
walls surrounded the city and there were seven large 
tanks. The city-gates and palaces were decorated 
with glass, gold, silver and other valuable gems and 
jewels. The king of the city was a Ksatriya and a 
llajacakravarttl (Mahavastu, I, p. 249). 


The Madrakavisaya is referred to m the Mahavastu 
(III, p. 15 ). The same text also refers 
to its king ( p. 9). Madraka country 
is doubtless identical with the Maddaratt-ha of the 
Pali texts. 


Madraka 


Ku^Igramaka, obviously a village, is referred to in 
the Divyavadana ( p. 208 ). Its variant 
K\is igraoaaka reading is Kusilagramaka or Ku^ala- 

gramaka which, however, is difficult to be identified. 


Brahmottara, a city, is mentioned in the Divya- 
vadana ( p. 602 ) along with two other cities, Sadamat- 
takam and Nandanain. ^J''hese two 
cities cannot be identified, but Brah- 
mottara is probably identical with Suhmottara of the 
Pura^ias which is only a misreading for Brahmottara, 
Mi^rakavana is referred to along with 
Nandanavana and Pftriyatra in the 
Bivyavadana ( pp. 194-195 ), 


lirahuaottara 


Mis' rakav ana 


Vasavagraniaka is referred to in the Divyavadana 

, ( 1, 4, and 10 ff ). The village must be 

Vasavagramaka i i-r 

identified with some locality near 

Sravastl. 
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This is the place of the Buddha's- descent from 
Heaven which is referred to in the* 
Santas ya Divyavad^na (pp. 150 and 401). Sah- 
kasya is doubtless identical with Pali Saiiikassa or 
Sahkissa. The place is generally identified with 
Sankisa Basantapura, situated on the north bank of 
the river Iksumati now called Kalinadl between 
Atranji and Kanoj, and 23 miles west of Pategarh 
in the district of Etah and 45. miles north-west 
of Eanoj. 

The Brahman district of Sthuna ’formed the wes- 
Sthtina tern boundary of the Madhyadeda (Div. 

21-22 5 Vmaya Texts. S. B. E. XVII, 
PP 38-39 )• Sthnria or Pali Thtina may be identified 
with Thaneswar. ( See my "^Geography of Early* 
Buddhism/-’ p. 2 and foot-note 2 ), 

Eamagama ( Bamagrama ) was the capital of the 

Il5ma.grama or Kauliya tribe, a story of 

whose origin is detailed in the Maha- 
Tastu-avadana ( Vol, I, 355 ). A^oka caused a caitya 
and other religions edifices to be erected at Kainagama. 
The Divyavadana refers to the eighth stupa to have 
been erected at Eamagama ; apparently it was the 
last of the eight stdpas built over the relics of the 
Master ( Div, p. 380 ). 

Eeferences to the Lumbini garden as the birth-place 

Lumbini garden Buddha are numerous, but they 

have no special geographical import- 
The Eummindel pillar inscription of A6oka locates 
beyond doubt the Lumbini grove. The inscription on 
Nigllva pillar ( now situated 38 miles north-west of 
Uskabazar Station on the B. N. W. Ey. ) shows that 

It was erected near the stupa of Eonagamana, but it is 
not now in situ. 
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Daksinagiri 


At BhaipL^aligrama the Lord converted a CandS^li 

Bhandaligrama Patala ( probably Pataliputra ) 

he made Potala, a follower of his creed 
to erect a splendid stapa on his hair and nails. The 
Lord said to Indra that a king, Milinda by name^ 
would also erect a stupa at Patala (Bodhisattvavadana 
Kalpalata, 57th, P. ). 

Contemporaneous with the Buddha who was at 
that time lodged in the Venuvana on 
the side of the Kalandakanivapa at 
Eajagrha, there lived in a retired village named Bakk- 
hinagiri one Sampur^a, a brahmin, as rich as Kuvera 
( N. B. L., Avadana^ataka, p. 17 ). 

Blpavati or Blpavatl is described as a large royal 
city extending over an area of 84 square 
miles ( Mahavastu, N, B. L., p. 118 ). 
SarvSnanda, king of this great city, once visited the 
great vihara of Prasanna^Ila, and thence brought the 
Buddha Dipamkara to his metropolis ( N. B. L. 
PindapS-travadanam, p. 195). The city cannot, however,, 
be identified. 

Kfsa^iagrama or Krsigrama is suggested in the 
Lalitavistara to have been situated 
Krsanagrama somewhere near Kapilavastu ( p. 135 ). 

The village may probably be identified with the place 
where the Bodhisattva gave up his crown and sword 
and cut off locks of his hair. 


Dipavati 


EIVERS, MOUNTAINS, ETC. OE MADHYADE^A 


There is a reference to the Pa^glava Hill in the 
Mahavastu (II. 198) where the Bodhi- 
sattva Gotama once took up his dwell- 
ing* It is diJEcult to identify the hill. 


Pan4ava hiU 
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Tattidya, Avarta, Niloda, Varamlha,, Astada&ava- 
Jcra and DJiAXmanetra mountains — The Bodhisattvsva- 
dana Kalpalata refers to a number of mountains men- 
tioned here (6th Pallava, 69-88 ). But they do not 
lend themselves to any identification. 

The Mahavastu refers to a mountain 
called Canfiagiri (III. 130) which it is 
not possible to identify. 


Gandagiri 


The holy river Gangs, is often mentioned in both 
Pali and Sanskrit Buddhist sources. 

Gangs More than once the Bodhisattva 
■arrived on the Ganges , on one occasion the river was 
full to the brim ( Lahtavistara, p. 407 ; also cf. Maha- 
vastu, III, p. 201>. 

According to the Lalitavistara the big palaces 
of King Suddhodana are said to 


Kailas'a Parvata 

< P. Ill ). 


have resembled the Kaila^a Parvata 


The river YamunS, is more than once mentioned 
in the Mahavastu (Vol. Ill, p. 201 ). Sarabhahga, a 
Yamnna <3xsciple of Ks^yapa, was present at 
a great sacrifice held at a place 
betwQ^en the Gauges and the Yamuna (N. B. L ^ 
Mahavastu, p. 160). 


Pariyatra 


Pariyatra or Paripo^uicu ixiuuubaixis lormeu accoramg 
to both Brahmanical and Buddhist 
tradition the southern boundary line 
of the Madhyade^a. It is a branch of the Vindhyas 
and is mentioned in the Divyavadtoa along with 
Mandakinl, Chaitraratha, Paru^yaka^ Nandanavana, 
Misrakavana and Pap.dukambala^Ila etc. (pp. 194-196). 
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The Gur-apadaka hill is referred to in the Divya- 
vadana (p. 61) in connection with the 
<Jurtipadaka Hill Maitreya who is supposed to 

have repaired to the Gurupadaka hill, perhaps a 
legendary name. 


The Himalayas are mentioned everywhere in 
Himavanta Sanskrit Buddhist literature. 


They are again and again mentioned in connection 
with the penance and sambodhi of the 
Buddha. They certainly refer to the 
famous Bo-tree of Bodh Gaya at the 
foot of which the Buddha attained Enlightenment. 


Bodhivata, and 
Bodhidruma 


UTTARAPATHA 

Countries, Cities, Villages, Rivers, 
Mountains, etc. 

According to the Pali tradition contained in the 
Mahavagga ( Vinaya texts, S.B.E., XVI, pp. 38-39) 
and Sanskrit Buddhist tradition contained in the 
Divyavadana (pp. 21-22), the Uttarapatha or northern 
country lay to the west and north-west of the two 
Brahmana districts of Sthtlna ( Thtlna ) and Upas- 
thuna. Roughly, therefore, the northern country 
•extended from Thaneswar to the eastern districts of 
rp-odern Afghanisthan comprising the tract of land 
including Ka^mlr, the Punjab and the North-Western 
Provinces, and part of Sind. It is significant that 
Sanskrit Buddhist texts do not enumerate Gandhl^ra 
and Kamboja, both in Uttarapatha, in their traditional 
list of the sixteen Mahajanapadas, but mention 
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Sivi and Dasarna instead. And as far as we have 
been able to ascertain these texts hardly ever refer 
to the two countries of Gandhara and Kamboja though 
mention is made of Taksa^lla more than once in the 
Divyavadana, the A^okavadana and elsewhere. 

Tak§a^Ila ( modem Taxila identical roughly with 

Taksasila district of Rawalpindi in the 

Punjab ) was the capital of the Gan- 
dhara kingdom. The Buddha was in one of his 
former births born as a king of Bara^asi, and his 
empire extended to Tak^a^Ila where he had once 
marched to suppress a revolt ( Mahavastu, Vol. II^ 
82). In another of his former existences when the 
Buddha had been born as King Chandraprabha, the 
city of TaksaMa was known as Bhadraslla ; but later 
it came to be known as Tak^ai^ila because here the 
head of Candraprahha was severed by a beggar 
brahmin (Divyavadahamala, N.B.L,, p. 310). 

During the reign of A6oka a rebellion broke out 
in the distant province of Taksa^Ila, and Kuniala, son 
of A4oka, was sent to quell the disturbance. The 
subsequent tale, tragic and beautiful at the same 
time, is told in the Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalata,^ 
the Atokavadana (N.B.L., pp. 9-10) as well as in the 
Divyavadana (p. 371 ff,). They give us the account 
ofhowKuuala refused the love of his step-mother, 
how his two eyes were uprooted by way of revenge 
by that jealous lady, and how eventually he was driven 
out from Taxila where he was posted as Viceroy* 


According to the Bodhisattvayadana KalpalatS (69th, p, 59> 
Taxila. however, belonged to King KuSjarakar^a when Kimala 
was sent to conc[iier it. 
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Kas'mira 


K!unS<la with, his devoted wife Kancanatnala wandered 
from place to place and at last came to the coach- 
house of A6oka where he sang a song on his lute which 
attracted the attention of the king. The king then 
recognised his son and came to know all that had 
happened. Tisyarak^ita was punished to death, and 
Kunala got hack his eyes. 

From the Divyavadana it appears that Tak^adila 
was included in the empire of Bindusara of Magadha, 
father of A^oka, as well. 

The Divyavadana refers to the beautiful city of 
Ka^mlra which was inhabited by the 
learned (p 399). Madhyantika, a Bhiksu, 
was sent to Ka^mlra as a missionary by his spiritual 
guide Ananda. Ka^mira at that time was peopled 
solely by the Nagas (N.B.L, Avadana-Sataka, p. 67 ; 
also Cf. Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalata, 70th, pp, 2-3). 
The Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalata, ( p. 105, p. 2) also 
refers to a Bhik^u, Raivata by name, of Sailavihara 
in Ka^mlra. The author of the ^‘Sragdhara stotram'' 
was a Buddhist monk of Ka^mlra. 

In Uttarapatha there was a city named BhadraSlla, 
rich, prosperous and populous. It was 
12 yojanas in length and breadth, and 
was well-divided with four gates and adorned with 
high vaults and windows. There was a royal garden 
in the city named Maiuiga^rbha ( Divyavadana, p. 316), 
According to the Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalata, the 
city was situated to the north of the Himalayas and 
that it was ruled by a king named Candraprabha (5th, 
pp. 2 and 6). The city came, later on, to be known as 


Bhadras^IliL 


5 [ Appals, B. O. R. I.] 
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Taksa^lla because here the head of Candraprabha was 
severed by a beggar brahmin (Divyavadanamala, N* 
B. li., p. 310). 

Manjudeva, king of the mount MaSju^ri in China 

^ , (obviously a mythical one) seeing the 

Gokania n 

Kahhrada full of monstrous acquatio 

animals, and the temple of SvayambhH almost inacces- 
sible, opened with his sword many of the valleys on 
the southern side of the lake. He opened the valleys of 
Kapotala Gandhavati, Mygasthall, Gokarna, "Varaya 
and Indravati in succession. 


After the departure of the Lord Krakuchanda from 
Nepal, Svayambhn produced eight vitaragas or holy 
men who had mastered their passions. They lived 
there, granted happiness and prosperity to all creatures. 
One of those eight vitarSgas or holy men was Gokar- 
^e4vara, in Gokar^a or the Vagmati where it falls 
from the mountain. ( Svayambhil purana, N. B. L.,. 
p. 253 ). 

It is modern Sutlej, a tributary of the Ganges. 

Satadru river ManoharS, Wife of Prince 

son of Snvahu, king of Ha^- 
tmapura, while going to the Himalayas, crossed the 
river Satadru and proceeded to the mount Haila^a (A 
Study of the Mahavastu, p. 118 ). 


Vajravatt Vajravatl in Uttarapatha was ruled by 

T-, . _ , Vajracanda (Bodhisattvavadana 

Kalpalata, 103rd, p. 4). 

Puabaravati or ^^^^karavatl is referred to in the Bod- 
Puskalavati hisattvavadana Kalpalata ( 32nd, p. 40 ). 

is probably identical with 
Penkalautes of the Greek geographers which is the 
same as modern Peshawar. 
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The country of the Kinltas, Daradas, Cinas and 
Hunias are referred to in the Lialitavistara (pp* 125"2<>). 

The city of Sakala is x'eferred to in the 
Sakala DivyavadSna (p. 434). Tt is doubtless 

identical with Sagala ( modern Sialkot in the Punjab)^ 
the city of the famous King Milinda* 

The river Sindhu or Indus is referred to in the 
Divyilvadana (p. 531). It is stated 

therein that Mahakritydyana while pro- 
ceeding towards the Madhyadet^a arrived on the 
Sindhu. ( Athayu^inan Mahakatyayano Madhya- 
detSahi agantukamah Sindhuin anupraptab). 


Sindhu 


aparanta or western country 


OouNTMi^s, Cities, ViLLAans, Ext'. 


Boruka 


Sauvira 


The Divyavadana ( p. 544 ff ) x*efers to two groat 
cities of the time of the Buddha, e. g., 
Pataliputra and Koruka- The latter 
may be identical with Alor, an old city of Sindh, 
Roruka in SauvTra, was ruled by King 
Rudrayai^ia who was killed by his son 
Sikha^icji. As a punishment of this crime, the realm 
of Sikha^di was destroyed by a heavy shower of sand. 
Three pious men only survived, two miiiistcrs and a 
Buddhist monk. Bhiru, one of the two ministers, es- 
etablished a new city there which was named Bhiruka 
or Bhirukaccha after him. Thence 
probably came the name Bhrgukaccha 
or Bharukaccha identical with Barj^gaza of Ptolemy 
<pp. 38, 152) and the Periplus of the Erythrean sea 
(pp, 40, 287) and modern Broach in Kathiawar, It 
was a rich and prosperous city thickly populated 


Bhrgukaccha 
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(Div. 545). The Ga^i^avytlha (N. B- L., p. 92) refers 
to a goldsmith j Miiktasara by name, of Bharukaccha. 
The Lord Snparaga in his old age once undertook a 
voyage with a number of other merchants to trade 
with the inhabitants of a coast named Bharukaccha 
(Bodhisattvavadana, N. B- L., p. 51)- 

A brisk trade existed between KSijagitrha and 
itoruka. It is said that merchants from Eajagrha 
went to Boruka for trade (Divyavadana, p. 544 ff). 
King Rudrayana of Roruka was a contemporary of 
King Bimbisara of Magadha, and they became inti- 
mate friends. The BodhisattvavadSna Kalpalata refers 
to Rauruka ruled by a famous king named Udrayana 
(40th, p- 4). 

When the Buddha was dwelling at SravastI, there 

Surparaka contemporaneously at the city 

of Surparaka a householder named 
Bhava (Divyavadana, pp. 24 ff). Surparaka seems to 
have been an important centre of trade and commerce 
when merchants used to flock with merchandise (Ibid, 
p. 42 ff). It IS identical with modern Sopara in 
Gujrat. 


daksinapatha 

Countries, Cities, Yillagbs, Mountains, Etc. 

The Dak^inapatha or Southern country lay to the 
south of the river Saravatl, the town of Sataka^inika 
and the Pariyatra hill (Mahavagga and Divyavadana). 
The Janapadas of A^maka and Avanti were, strictly 
•speaking, included in the Bak^i^apatha. The Dak^ina- 
patha is often referred to in the Mahavastu, the 
A^okavadana and the Ga:^davytlha. After the birth 
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of the Bodhisattva Asita, a brahmin of UjjayinT in 
Dak^iriapatha came from the Hirnfllayag to see the 
Bodhisattva (Mahavastu, VoL II. 30). While roaming 
in Daksinapatha a self-exiled king of Kof^ala saw a 
•shipwrecked merchant who was on his way to Kofola 
(Mahavastu III, 850). On the day of Girivalgu-sahi- 
-gama, a festival was held at Sravastl, people assembled 
from all quarters of the city. Among others there 
oame Kubalaya, a dancing girl from Dak^ii^apatha 
<N. B. L., Adokavadana, p. 35), 

There in the village of Dharmagrama in Dak^ina- 

_ patha lived a brahmin named Biviratra 
armagrama ^ GaJ:^davyaha (N. B. 

Xi. Ms. No. A 9) mentions a long list of place names 
which were all included in the Dak^i^apatha. Impor- 
tant of them were : — Mount Bugriva in the country 
called Kamavarta, Snpratisthita of 
A number of Sagara on the way to Lanka, Yajapura, 
place na^es of ^ Dravkja, Samudravelati to 

aksmapatha Muhsprabhu ; Buiuukha in 

the country of Brama^amandala 5 city of Samanta- 
mukha in Malaka ; Sarvagrama of Tosala in Mitato- 
aala ^ TJtpalabhuti in Prthuraet^ra ; Kalihgavana ; 
Potalaka Pasatmandala and Dvaravutl. Of these 
Mnlaka, Tosala, Kalihgavana and Potalaka (Potala 
or Potana) are well known in Buddhist literature ; 
others do not lend themselves to any definite indenti- 
fication. Bramanamandala may refer to modern 
Sravana Belgola in Mysore, once a stronghohl of 
Jainism, and Suprati^thita, to Paithan on the Godavari. 
Ivalihga is referred to more than once in the Maha- 


Kalixiga ^astu as an important kingdom. Kenu, 
son of Disampati, king of Kalihga, was 
once compelled, by the instigation of MahSgovinda, 
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the son of his family priest, to cede the six provinces 
of his father^s empire, namely, Kalinga, Pattana, 
Mahe^avatl, Varanasi, Eoruka and Mithila to the 
refractory nobles (Mahavastn III, 204 ff.)* Brahma* 
datta, a wicked king once reigned in Kalihga. He 
used to have Sramanaa and Brahmanas invited to his. 


Tindhya Parvata 


palace and devoured by wild animals (Mahavastu III, 
361). Dantapura which is also referred to by Yuan 
Chwang was probably one of the capital cities of 
Kalihga^ where ruled King Nallkela (Mahavastu III,, 
p, 361). The alphabet of the Kalinga country is 
referred to in the Lalitavistara as having been mas- 
^ tered by the Bodhisattva (pp. 125-26). 

K.iiandadipa . 

The Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalata 

mentions a country named Khancjadlpa burnt by the 

king of Kalihga (8th, p. 27), 

The Vindhyaparvata is said to have been situated 

_ south of Avanti, and on it was Drti^s» 

vmdhya Parvata _ . , _ _ 

hermitage ( N. B. L., Bhadrakalpa- 

avadana, p. 44). The same text refers to the Vindhya 

forest on the outskirts of the mountain ranges ^p. 46). 

The Vindhya mountain is referred to as having been 

adorned with flowers ( BodhisattvavadSna Kalpalata,. 

1st, p. 31). 

The Bodhisattvadana Kalpalata (24th, 

'^ount^n^ p. 19) refers to the Kiskindhya mountain 

which according to the epic tradition 

was included in the Dak§inapatha. 

Anoka's tree was brought from Gandhamadana by 

Eatnaka, keeper of the hermitage, and 
GandhamSdana i t it 

was planted at the bask of canopy 

where the Blessed One showed miracles (Divyavadana,. 


Kiskindhya 

mountain 


GandhamSdana 


^ See my “Geography of Early Buddhism p. 64. 
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p. 157). In this mountain there lived a brahmin 
named Eaudrak^a who was well acquainted with 
miracles ( Ibid, p. 320). According to the Bodhi- 
sattvSiVadana Kalpalata, this brahmin lived at the foot 
of the Gandhamadana mountain which was visited by 
Buddha (5th, pp. 31, 25), The Gandhamadana hill is 
also referred to in the Lalitavistara (p, 391). 

In A^vaghosa's Saundarananda Kavya there is a 
^ ^ reference to the Mainakaparvata en- 

tering the river to check the course of 
the ocean (Ch. VII, v. 40). The same story is also 
alluded to in the Eamayaria which locates the Maina- 
kaparvata in Daksinapatha. 

Malayacala is referred to as a mountain where 

, Jlmntavahana took shelter after giving 
jVCalayScala 

up his sovereignty (Bodhisattvavadana 
Kalpalata, 108th, p. 12). Epic tradition locates the 
Malaya mountain in the Dak^inSpatha. 


The Citrakata hill is referred to in the 
Lalitavistara ( p. 391 ). 

The island of Lanka is referred to in the Garicjav- 
yaha ( N.B.L. p. 91 ). The ^^Lahka- 
vatara^' contains an account of a visit 
paid by Sakya to the king of Lanka and of his preach- 
ings in that island. The Lahkavatara text refers to 
the Malaya mountain of Lanka ( N.B.L. , p. 113 ). 


Citrakul^a 


Liauka 


I)an,(Ja.kavana is referred to in the Lalitavistara 

^ , ( p. 316 ) where it is stated that for 

Jjandakavana 

thousands of years in the once burnt 
forest of Dandakavana, even grass did not grew. Epic 
tradition locates the Baxidaka forest in the Dak^ina- 
patha. 
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PBiLGYA OR EASTERN COUNTRY 


The Pracya country lay to the east of Ru^i^ravar- 


dhana. 

Tanga 


The alphabet of the Vahga country is 
referred to in the Lalitavistara as having 


been mastered by the Bodhisattva ( pp, 125-26). 

In the 'walled city of Gand.a which had only one 
gate, Viravati, was the presiding deity 
Ganda (N.B.L., SvayambhU Puraiia, p. 256), 
Praca^dadeva, king of Ganda, having abdicated his 
throne in favour of his son Saktideva devoted himself 
to the service of the goddess^ Viravati. 


CHAPTER II 

South India as a Centra of Pali Buddhism 

In this paper South India has been used to denote the 
Deccan proper excluding Western India (Mahara^tra 
and Aparanta), The expression, Pali Buddhism, is 
employed to denote Thera vada, the tradition of Bud- 
dhism as preserved and developed by the Theriyas or 
Sthavlras. 

Por the beginning of the history of Buddhism in 
general and of Pali Buddhism in particular, the earliest 
known authentic records are the Edicts of A^oka. So 
far as South India proper goes, the find-plsGces of 
A^oka s Edicts are Maski in the district of Eaichur, 
Palki-gunk Hill near Kopbal in the extreme south- 
west comer of Haiderabad, Siddapur, Jatinga-Eames- 
war and Brahmagiri in the Chitaldrug district of 
Mysore, and Yerragudi in the Karnul district of the 
Madras Presidency. In each of these places has been 
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discovered a copy of Anoka’s Minor Rock Edict stand- 
ing out, as it does, as a notable example of 'Dliammasa^ 
Sana or proclamation of the greatness of TDliamma^ 
while in Yerragu^i there has come to light a set of 
fourteen Rock Edicts in addition to a copy of the 
Minor Rock Inscription. The places above-named 
were presumably the localities near about A^oka-'s 
official headquarters in South India. If A^oka^s Dha- 
mma is not pure Buddhism, but a norm consisting of 
certain universal principles of duty and piety, it may 
be doubted if the copies of the Minor Rock Edict have 
any bearing on the spread of Buddhism, particularly 
of Pali Buddhism, in the South. Having regard to 
the nature of the message contained in the Minor 
Rock Edict, it will be difficult to deny the historical 
bearing of the Edict on the point at issue. The 
message contained in it is evidently intended to urge 
all, high or low, to be earnest and active in their own 
cause by holding before thena immediate prospects of 
heavenly life* The message is sought to be rendered 
all the more effective by giving an account of A^oka^s 
change in faith, as well as of what he had achieved 
by the strenuous effort he made in the cause of Bud- 
dhism. The places in South India that find mention 
in Anoka's Rock Edicts II and XIII are Andhra, 
Parindra, Choda, Pandya, Satyaputra, Keralaputra and 
TamraparnL^ Of these, the first two places were 
situated within the empire of A^oka, while the re- 
maining places were independent. The extent of 

The name Tamrapanii is used in Pali to denote the extreme 
south-western region Southern India bounded in the north by 
the Tamraparni river and the extreme north-western region of the 
lel^nd of Ceylon. 
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propaganda of the Dhamma made by A4oka can be 
envisaged from what A^oka himself says in these two 
records. It is particularly in the Hock Edict XIII 
that A4oka points out that he was constantly in inter- 
communication with the inhabitants of these places 
through his emissaries who were employed as powerful 
agents for the propagation of his Dhamma, The 
Yerragudi copy of Anoka's Minor Hock Edict fully 
testifies to the means employed in furthering the cause 
of the Dhamma, the means consisting in the beat of 
drums, the employment of Brahman preachers, the 
elephant-riders and the chariot drivers, well-trained 
for the purpose. The Pali tradition embodied in the 
Samantapasadika and the two chronicles of Ceylon, 
is unanimous as to the despatch of Buddhist missions 
by A^oka to different places in India and to Ceylon. 
So far as South India proper is concerned, A^oka is 
said to have sent missionaries named Mahadeva and 
Bakkhita to Mahisamaxidala or Mahinsakamandala 
(Mysore) and Vanavasa or TanavasI (North Kanara) 
respectively, the former being the place in which as 
many as three copies of the Minor Hock Edict were 
set up. The latter, namely, VanavasI continued to be 
the centre of Buddhism as late as the 1st century B.C., 
during which King Dutthagamaril of Ceylon built and 
consecrated the great Thupa in his capital, inviting 
many eminent theras from, different parts of both 
Ceylon and India, the great th^a Candagutta visiting 
Ceylon from VanavasI with 80,000 monks. (Mahava- 
m4a, Chap, XXIX, verses 41-43). 

Pali tradition contained in the Dipavamsa, the 
Kathavatthu Commentary, and the Mahavamsa, pre- 
serves the names of some later schools of Buddhism, 
such as the Hemavata, the Hajagiriya,- Siddhattaka^ 
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the Andhaka, the Pubbaseliya, the Aparaseliya and the 
Vajiriya. The names of these schools go to indicate 
that they were local developments. At least three of 
these schools, namely, the Andhaka (Andhra), the 
Pubbaseliya (Parva4aila) and the Aparaseliya (Apar- 
:a6aila) arose and were established in South India, 
particularly in the Andhra country. The reign of King 
Va^isthiputra ^rl Pulamavi saw the erection of the 
Mahacaitya at Amaravati which became the centre of 
the Caityikas (Pali Cetiyavada), an offshoot of the 
Mahasahghikas, while the reign of the Iksvakus (2nd 
'Or 3rd century A. D.) witnessed the erection of the 
Mahacaityas at Jaggayyapeta and the Nagarjunikonda, 
•on the two banks of the river Krishna, both of them 
being situated near Haiderabad. Nagarjunikon,da, as 
"borne out by many of the inscriptions, was principally 
the seat of the Aparasellyas. If so, how can it be said 
that any of these three places was equally a centre 
‘Of Theravada or Pali Buddhism ? The evidence, how- 
ever, is not far to seek. Some of the Nagar]unikon.da 
inscriptions go to prove that there was a Mahavihara 
or great monastery near about the Mahacaitya of the 
locality built for the accommodation of Buddhist 
recluses, coming from different countries. (‘‘Maha- 
vihare Mahacetiyapadamule pabajitanam nanadesa- 
samanagatanairi mahabhikkusamghasa parigahe.’') The 
inscriptions do not keep us in the dark as to the 
countries from which the Sramanas used to come* 
The countries mentioned are Kasmira, Gandhara, 
Oina, Cilata, Tosali, Avaranta, Vahga, Vanavasi, 
Yavana, Damila, Palura (Dantapura), and Tamba- 
panuidlpa. Two at least of these places, namely, 
Yanavasl and Damila (Tamil country) are situated in 
South India. What is of real importance is that in 
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this particular reference the Sramanas coming front 
the above-mentioned countries are said to have been 
those known as Theriyas or adherents of Theravada 
(Theriyanani),^ The same inscriptions also go to show 
that there were other monasteries, one of which was 
built for the residence of the Bhikkhus from Ceylon 
(Slhala). In two of the inscriptions we read that the 
monk Bhadanta Ananda under whose supervision 
some of the new building operations connected with 
the Mahacaitya at Nagarjunikonda were carried out, 
belonged to the school of the teachers of Ariyasaipgha 
or Theravada with whom the five Nikayas, Digha^ 
Majjhima, and the rest were the original and autho- 
ritative texts, Ananda himself being a specialist in 
' the study of the Majihima Nikaya. 

We have seen that the Andhaka (Andhra) was one 
of the later powerful schools of Buddhism that devel- 
oped in South India. ^ This school built up a com- 
mentatorial tradition of its own, which has been 
quoted by name and discussed by Buddhaghosa in his 
Atthasalinl.^ 

The three main centres of Pali Buddhism in India 
(Jambudvipa) mentioned in the G-andhavaipsa (J. P. 


1. Apart from otlior references brouglit forward by Mr. I). Xi.- 
Barua (lo, I, No. 1) there is another clear reference in Buddha- 
ghosa's Commentary, Visnddhdmagga, YoU II, p. 711, to prove^ 
that the term iTTijera-T/a m ’JCher'iy^nain is used to mean no other 
than the adherents of ThexavSda — “vibhajjavadi-setthananx 
theriyanam yasassinam Mahaviharavasinaih vamsa^assa ■vibha- 
vino.” 

2. See Mrs. Hhys Davids* Fovnis of ConiTOveTsy^ Drefatorv 
Notes, XLII. 

8. See ‘A Buddhist Manual of Psychological Plthics’ by ’Mrs- 
Bhys Davids, Introductory Essay, 
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T- S., 1886, pp. 66-67), ave : (1) Kancipura, (2) AvantI 
and (3) Arimaddana. Of them, K^lncipura is no other 
than the capital of the ancient kingdom of Cola, and 
its modern name is Conjevaram. Buddaghosa in the 
Nigamana (colophon) to his M^aiiorathapuraui^ the 
commentary on the Ahguttara-Nikaya, refers to- 
Kanclpnra and other places in South India as centres 
of Pali study- Unfortunately, in this colophon he does 
not expressly mention the names of places other than 
KaScipura (KaSoipuradi^u maya puhbe saddhim 
vasantena). In the colophon, however, to his Papan- 
castldanT, the commentary on the Majjhima Nikaya,, 
Buddhaghosa tells us that he undertook to write this 
particular work at the instance of the venerable Bud- 
dhamitta^ who had made this request to him when 
they lived together at Madhurasuttapattana, which 
cannot but be Madura, ancient Madhura, the Pandya 
capital. The name of the port as met with in the 
Siamese edition, is rather MayUrasuttapattana than 
Madhura. 

(^^Ayacito suruatina therena Bhadanta Buddha- 
mittena pubbe MayUrasuttapattanamhi saddhim 
vasantena paravSdaviddhamsanassa Majjhima Nikaya 
setthassevaham PapancastLdanlmatthakatham katum 
araddho-’O Similarly in the colophon to his Mano- 
rathapuranl, Buddhaghosa says that he undertook to 
write this commentary at the instance of the venerable 
Jotipala who made this request to him when they 
lived together in Kancipura and other places. (^^Ayacito 
Sumatina therena Bhadanta-Jotipalena Kancipuradlsn 


1. Cf. Qcmdhavamsa,, p. 68, whioli gives the name of Buddha* 
jCQxtta without mentioning the name of the place. 
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mays, pubbe saddhim va^antena""’).^ Buddhagosa 
iindertook to prepare also the Saratthapahasiniy the 
•coramentary on the Samyutta Nikaya, in compliance 
with the request made to him by the same venerable 
Jotipala (Saratthapakasini colophon Etissa kara- 

nattham therena Bhadanta-Jotipalena jacamanena 

mam snbhabhutena yam samadhigata”).^ Now, let 
us see if any additional information is available 
from other sources. The first direct source to which 
one may turn one^s attention consists of colophons 
to different works of Buddhadatta, who was a native of 
XJragapura (modern Uraiytlr in the Trichinopoly 
District), the ancient capital of the Colas. 

In all of these colophons, as is well known, 
IBuddhadatta has been unusually eloquent in his 
patriotic description of the kingdom of Cola of which 
he was proud to be an inhabitant. He himself resided 
in a monastery built by one Vi§n.udasa (Venhudasa 
•or Krish^iadasa Kanhadasa) in the village of BhUta- 
mangala near the flourishing inland port of Kaverl- 
pattana. (^‘Kaverl-pattane ramme, nanaramopasobhite, 
Harite Hauhadasena dassanlye manorame^^).^ 

Buddhadatta flourished during the reign of 
Accutavikanta or Accutavikkama of ^Kalamba^ dynasty^ 
According to the Ganthipadavannana of the Vinaya- 
pin'iechayay Accuta was but the same epithet as the 
NarayauLa. ^^Accutassa Narayanassa viya vikkantaip 

1. Cf- Gandhci/ua/rriscbi p. 68 which gives an altogether different 
information. “Angnttaranikayassa atthakatha gandho Bhaddan- 
tanamattherena saha ajivakena ayScitena BuddhaghosaOariyena 
kato.’’ 

2. Of. Gandhavamaa, p. 68. 

Biiddhadatta’s HdcbnuctlSi Pt. I, 1016 j AhK^d}icui/ni 7 ictA}cvtaT(iy 
Tntrodnction, p. xiii. 
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•etassati Accutavikkanto" (Buddhadatta’s Manualsy 
P.T.S., Pt. I, 1915, p. 140). The manuscripts of the 
Vinayavinicchaycb give three spellings of Kalamba, 
namely, generally Kalamba, and exceptionally 
Kalambha and Kalabha { Buddhadatta’s Mammals, 
Pt. I, 1915, p. 140). The reference is certainly 
not to a king of the later Kadamba dynasty 
but to a king of the earlier Kalabhra dynasty that 
established itself in the kingdom of Cola^ when 
Buddhadatta wrote all his works in Kaverl at the 
instance of the venerable Sumati and venerable 
Budhasiha and the venerable Samghapala. ^ 

(^^Kalambhakulavarnsa jate AccutavikkamanSlme 
Colarajini Cojarattham samannsasante ayam vinicchayo 
maya araddho ceva samapito cati/^ Buddhadatta^s 
Manuals^ Pt. I, 1915, p. 140), 

Buddhagosa refers to KaScipnra without mention^ 
ing the name of the king who then held sway over 
the kingdom of Coja, but in the colophon to his 
SaTnantapasadikcby^ the commentary on the 
Vinayapitaka, he points out that he began to 
write and completed this work during the reign of the 
King Srinivasa or Siripala, while according to the 
Culavamsa (p, 17) Buddhaghosa visited Ceylon and 


1. Vide the Colas by K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, p. 119. 

2. Buddhadatta’s Manuals, Bt. I, pp. 137-138, Pt. II, p. 229 
and p. 805. Cf. Gandhavamsa, p. 69, according to which the 
Abhidhamxnavatara was written at the instance of Buddhadatta’s 
disciple Sumati, the VinayaviTviccaya, and JBuddJiavaTnsa com- 
mentary at the instance of Buddhasiha, and the TJHaTaviniccltaya 
and the JinalanTcara at the instance of Samghapala, 

3- ‘Talayantassa sakalam Lankadipam nirabbudam Yanno 
Sirini-vasassa Siripala-yasassino samavisati me kheme jayasam- 
T-acchare ayaip araddha ekavisam hi sampatte parinitthita.’ ^ 
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prodneed the Visuddhimagga and other works during 
the reign of King Mahanama. Apart from other 
evidences considered by me in my JLtife and Work of 
Buddhaghosa (Chap. V) there is one interesting 
reference which should not be lost sight of in deter- 
mining the contemporaneity of Buddhadatta and 
Buddhaghosa. This reference is no other than the 
fact that both of them undertook to write certain 
works at the instance of one venerable Sanghapala^ 
praised almost in the same terms by both these 
teachers.^ [From these references it is clear that in 
the time of Buddhadatta and Buddhaghosa there were 
at least three great centres of Pali study, namely, (1)- 
KaScipnra, (2) Kaverlpattana and (3) MayQrasutta- 
pattana, or Madhurasuttapattana. 

According to tradition, the great Buddhaghosa waa 
a native of IMagadha who afterwards became a celebrity 
of Kancipura and Anuradhapura. The Gandhavamsa 
gives at first a list of ten Buddhist teachers all of 
whom were men of South India and wrote various 
works, and then speaks of twenty other Buddhist 
teachers of South India who produced Pali books at 
Kancipura. The ten teachers are Buddhadatta,. 


1. Buddhadatta^s colophon to the Uttaravinicchaya, Buddha* 
aafcta s Manuals^ Pt. II, p. 308. 

‘■Khanti^soraooa-sosllya-bnddlii-sadaha-daySdayo 

paliittW^ guns yasmin ratanSn’ iva sagare 
v^yacarayuttena tena aakkacoa sadarain 
yaoito SanghapSlena thereaa thiraoetasS.” 

Bud^^bosa-s colopbon to bia ViaudMmagga, Vol. II, 711-12. 

Bbadaj^angbapSlaBsa sttoisaUekbaTuttino, 
TinayScaraynttassa yuttassa patipattiyam. 

Kb^tiaoracoamettSdi-gnpabbasitaeataso.— 

ajibesanam gabetva va karontena imam mays.” 
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Ananda, Dhammapala, two tinnamed former teacliers 
^Pubbacariya), Mahavajirabuddhi, Cullavajirabuddhi, 
Dtpankara, Cnlladhammapala, and Kassapa (J.P.T.S. 
1886, p* 66). In the extant text of the Gandhavannsa 
the names of the other twenty teachers cannot be 
traced. 

According to the Scbsanavamia (p. 33), I>hamma- 
pala resided at Padaratittha also known as Bhadratittha 
<J, G-ray, JSuddhaghosuppattiy Introdnction, p. .25) in 
the Tamil kingdom adjoining Slhaladlpa or Ceylon, 
while in the colophon to the I^aramatthavinicchaya, 
Dhammapala is said to have been a native of Tam- 
harattha 'which is no other than the kingdom of Tamra- 
parrii or Tinnevelly in South India. He resided in 
the city of Tanja in Tambarattha (Buddhadatta^s 
Man'uals, Pt. I, p. xiii, ^^Tambaratthe vasantena nagare 

Tanjanamake.^0* 

The list of Pali works that stands against the name 
of each of the ten teachers is as follows : — (1) Buddha- 
datta, the author of The Vinayavinicchaya^ TJtiara’^ 
vinicchaya^ Ahhidhammdvatcbra^ JRupdrupavihhagay 
JBnddhavamsa-atthaTcathay and JinalaHkara ^(2) Ananda, 
the author of Mulatika to the Abhidhammatthakatha, 
(3) Dhammapala who wrote NettipakaranatthaTcaihUy 
T^aramatthad^'pani^ a serial commentary on the Itivut- 
taka, Udana, Cariyapitaka, Thera-Therigatha, Vima- 
napetavatthu, Visuddhamagga-tika to the commen- 
taries on the first four Nikayas, anutika to the Dham- 
matthakatha, tika to the Jatakatthakatha, tika to the 
Niruttipakara^atthakatha, tika to the Buddhavamsa- 
atthakatha, (4 & 5) to former teachers {puhhacariya) 
who wrote Niruttimanjusa and Mahaniruttisahkhepa, 
(6) Mahavajirabuddhi who wrote Vinayaga^thi (a 
glossary of the five vinaya books), (7) Cullavajira- 
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buddhi, the name of whose work is not found, (8) 
Dipankara who wrote the tlka to Eupasiddhi and 
Sampapancasatti, (9) Culladhammapala who wrote the 
Saccasamkhepa and (10) Kassapa, the author of Moha- 
'vicchedanl and ‘Vimativicchedanl. 

The Gandhavarnsa says that these teachers wrote 
mostly of their own accord {attano matiycL) [pp. 69-70, 
XP.T. S., 1886]. 

The Talaing records give us a list of Buddhist 
teachers of South India, which includes Kaccayana, the 
author of the first Pali grammar ; Buddhavira, the 
author of the Sutta-sahgaha ; Na^iagambhlra, the 
axithor of the Tathagatuppatti ; and Anuruddha, the 
author of the Abhidhammatthasahgaha (Buddhagho- 
suppatti, p* 26). With regard to Anuruddha and his 
works,. Mrs. Ehys Davids in her preface to the Com- 
;pendium of Philosophy observes, Manual (Abhi- 

dhammatthasahgaha) is ascribed to a teacher named 
Anuruddha. Of him nothing further is recorded, save 
that he was the author of at least two other works on 
philosophy (namely Paramatthavinicchaya and Na- 
marUpapariccheda) the former of which (and possi- 
bly the other two also) was compiled at Kancipur or 
Conjevaram on the Madras coast, a seat of learning 
associated at an earlier date with the name of Dham- 
mapala Acariya, the Commentator.'^^ 

Anuruddha's Abhidhammatthasahgaha superseded 
as a ^^text book* the earlier compendium, saccasamkhe- 
pa (outlines of truth) ascribed in the Gandhavaipsa to 


1. According to tlie Burmese tradition, Anuruddha was a 
thera of Ceylon, and wrote the Abhidhammatthasongaha at the 
Sinhalese vihara founded by SomadeTl, Queen of Bing Vattaga- 
ananl (88-76 B,C. ), which is, however, far from the truth. 
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CTilladhaininap5ila. The great importance enjoyed 
by Anuruddha^'s Manual may be indicated in the 
following words of Mrs. Hhys Davids : ‘^The utility 
of the Abhidhammatthasangaha ranks very high among 
the world’s historical documents. For probably eight 
centuries it has served as a primer of psychology and 
philosophy in Ceylon and Burma and a whole literature 
of exegesis has grown up around it, the latest additions 
to which are but of yesterday/' South India conti- 
nued to be the centre of Pali Buddhism as late as the 
12th century A.D., a date to which Anuruddha, the 
celebrated author of the Abhidhammattha is assigned. 
The Elalyai:?ii stone inscriptions of King Dhammadazedi 
(1472-14*92 A.D.) and the Sasanavarnsa of Pannasami 
(A.D. 1861) give an account of Chapada who returned to- 
Burma, his native place, during the reign of King 
Anawratha (10th century A.D.), taking with him to 
Ariinaddana-nagara (city of Pagan) five Buddhist 
savants, well-versed in the Pali lore, two of whom, 
namely, Anandathera and Rahulathera, were residents 
of Kancipura.^ Thus it is clear that Pali Buddhism 
flourished in South India even centuries after the time 
of Sankara, 


1. Sasanavar^isa, pp. 40, 65 folk 
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Geographical Data from the Mahavamsa 
and Its Commentary 

The Mahavamsa, a Pali chronicle of Ceylon, was 
written by Mahanama in the fifth century A.D. It 
surely contains germs of historical truth, buried deep 
in a mass of absurd fables and marvellous tales. It is 
full of information of variegated nature but tact and 
caution are required to separate fact from fiction. The 
commentary on this Sinhalese chronicle called the 
Vaihsatthapakasinl was written by an unknown author, 
recently edited for the Government of Ceylon, by Dr. 
G. P. Malalasekera, and published by the Pali Text 
Society of London. The text and the commentary 
contain many geographical data important in the 
history of Buddhism in India and Ceylon. They no 
doubt add much to our knowledge. In this note we 
have attempted to gather together geographical re- 
ferences from the text and the commentary with their 
proper identifications as far as possible. The geogra- 
phical information has been noticed here under two 
sections : (1) India, and (2) Ceylon. 

. I 

Siddhartha gradually went to Bajagaha (modern 
Bajgir) for alms after having received ordination on 
the bank of the river Anoma.^ He sat on the Pandava^ 

According to Ctmiiingliam Anoma is the river Anmi in the 

disferictof Gorakhpnx but Carheyle identifies this nver with the 

Kndawa-nadI in the Basti district of Ondh. 

’ This mountain enoiroles Giribraja, ancient Rajagaha, modem 
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tnountain cave and was afterwards invited by the 
Magadhan king (Mv, Comm., p, 66). Buddha ate rice 
gruel given by Snjata on the bank of the NeranjarS 
river ^ (ibid., p. 66). On the full-moon day of Phussa, 
the inhabitants of Ahga^ and Magadha® performed the 
great sacrifice of Uruvelakassapa (ibid., p. 52). They 
set apart a day for the great sacrificial gift (ibid., p.89). 
At the foot of the Bo-tree at Uruvela in Magadha 
Buddha obtained supreme knowledge, Uruvela (in 
-ancient Buddha-gaya in Gaya District) means a big 
sandy embankment (ibid., p. 84). 

Dakkhinagiri'^ was a country reached after encir- 
cling Rajagaha (ibid., p. 323). It was visited by Maha- 
mahinda thera. Vedisagiri was also visited by him 
who stayed at ‘Vedisagiri-mahavihara*'^ (ibid., p. 321). 
Jetavana has been described to have been laid out 
and reared by Prince Jeta (ibid., 102). 

Pataliputra® has been described as the chief city 
of the whole continent of India (Jambudipa, Mv. Ch. 
XV). It was so called because it was full of Jambu 
trees (Mv. Comm., p. 331). It was ruled by Bindusara, 
son of Objandragupta, belonging to the family of the 


1 Nilajana; cf. Thupavarhsa, B. 0. Law’s edition, p. 88. 

2 It comprises the modern districts of BhSgalpur and Monghyr. 
Ahga was a tract of land lying midway between the villages of 
Ahga and Magadha. 

3 It roughly corresponds to the modem Patna and GayS 
districts of Bihar. 

4 Bakkhinagiri Janapada (Vidisa), the capital of which was 
Ujjeni. 

6 Abode of the mother of Mahinda (SamantapasSdika, p* 70). 

6 Capital of the Magadhan Kingdom in As'oka’s time. 

6 
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Moriyas.i -who were Egatriyas,® after the death of hia 
father. Mahavana vihara® and Latthivana* are said tO' 
have been situated near Vesall=^ and Eajagaha respec- 
tively (ibid., pp. 520 and 546). 

Some princes made Knsavatl « their resting place, 
some Eajagaha and some Mithila'^ (ibid., p. 125). 

Mention is made of eight principal capital citiea 
including Benares (ibid., p. 67). At Sarnath a group 
of five monks became the first disciples of the Buddha 
(ibid., p. 70). The descendants of Buppasaha ruled 
the city of Benares, besides 84,000 kings (ibid., p. 127)» 

The descendants of King Arindama governed the 
city of Ayujjha which is no other than Ayodhya.® 

The descedants of Ajitajina made Kapila city 
(Kapilavatthu) their capital (Mv. Comm., p. 127). 

Mithila, Eajagaha, and Campa® were governed 
by the descendants of Nagadeva, Sanauddadatta, and 
Mahinda respectively (ibid., pp. 128-129). 

1 As to the origin of the Moriyas and their oonneotion with the* 
Manrya rulers of Magadha {vide B. C. Law, Some Ksatriya Tribes* 
of Ancient India, pp. 211-213). 

2 M, Comm., p, 180. 

8 It was a monastery in Ancient Vajji country mentioned by 
Ba Hien in his travels. 

4 About 2 miles north of Tapovana in the district of GayS. 

5 Modern Besarh in the MuzafFarpur district. 

6 Identical with later Kus'inarS. 

7 Modem Tirhut in Bihar. 

8 On the Saraju river m the Fyzabad district of the United 
Provinces. 

9 The actual site of Gampa, ancient capital of Anga, is pro- 
bably marked by the two villages, Campanagara and CamplipTira,. 
that still exit in Bhagalpur. 
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Tne commeiltatar points out that Mithila was also 
ruled by the descendants of Makhadeva (ibid., p* 129)- 

Sumitta was the king who had three sons by the 
daughter of the Madda king (Mahavamsa, Chap- VIII). 
Madda country lay between the Eavl and the Ghenab 
roughly identical with the country round the modern 
district of Sialkot. 

I^he city of Kosambl^ was ruled by the descendants 
of Baladatta (Mv. Comm., p. 128). 

Takkaslla,® KusinSra,^ and Indapatta^ were ruled 
by the descendants of Divahkara, Talissara, and Sivi 
respectively (ibid., pp. 128-129). 

Aritthapura^ and Hatthipura^ had the descendants 
of Dhatnmagutta and Brahmadatta as their rulers 
(ibid., pp. 127-128). 

According to the commentator, the inhabitants of 
Pgveya are known as Psveyyakas^ and those of 
Avanti® as Avantis (ibid., p. 159). 


1 Modem Hiosam in Allahabad on the lumna, capital of the 
Yatsas- 

2 Modem Taxila. 

8 A town of the Mallas in modem Nepal, 

4 Near modem Delhi. 

6 In north Central Province, north of PCabarana. 

6 Pnilt by a son of the king of Ceti on the spot where he saw 
a white royal elephant. Hatthipura may be taken to represent 
ECastinapnra traditionally identified with an old town in Mawana 
tahsil, 22 m. N.E. of Meerut (CAG-I., p. 702). 

7 cf. Thupavamsa (B- C. Law), p. 38. 

8 Avanti roughly corresponds to modem Malwa Nimar and 
adjoining parts of the Central Provinces. Ancient Avanti was 
divided into two parts, the northern part had its capital at Ujjain 
and the southern part called Avanti Dakkhinapatha had its capital 
at Mahismati. 
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Amaravati^ is mentioned as tiie kingdom of iLing 
Sumedha who renounced the world (ibid., p. 120 ; cf. 
Dhammapadatthakatha, Vol. I, p. 83). According to 
the commentator the term Vahga refers to the princes 
inhabitating the country of Vanga^ (Vahgajanapada), 
Vahga has also been described as a country inhabited 
by the Vahgas themselves (ibid., p. 243 — tesam nivaso 
eko pi janapado rujhisaddena Vahga ti vuccati - cf* 
Dlpavamsa^ p. 54). The commentator gives no infor- 
mation about the king of Radha (ibid., p. 244). 

The kingdom of Avanti was ruled by Prince A^oka 
as a viceroy (ibid., p. 324). It has been noticed by the 
commentator that UjjenI® was given to him by his 
father, Bindusara (ibid., p. 198). 

The Buddha went to the Himalayas, washed his 
body and finished ablution in the Anotatta lake.^ He 
spent the whole day in meditation on the Manosila 
mountain (ibid., p. 71 ; cf. Jataka III, 379). 

Arimaddana brought alms from Uttarakuru® and 
ate them in the evening at the Anotatta lake. The 
holy water of this lake was used during the coronation 
ceremony. It was besprinkled over the head of the 
prince (Mv. Comm., 306). 


- ^ with the modern city of Amaraoti close to the 

^^^ofDharamkotta, a mile west of ancient Amaravatl, on the 
famou, for its r«med stupa, of, ThSpavaiixsa. Ed. B. C. 
Law, PTS, p. 2. 

with modem Eastern Bengal. It did not 
stand as a name for the entire province as it does now. 

8 Now IJ„am m the GwaHor State, old capital of Avanti 

Otiara Kum nf i,. ! “«^fa«ned m the Bgveda is probably the 

fare as a mythical 

ia the Vedio and PauLio h^eratur^^ Kaa'mir mentioned 
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Close to the Chaddanta lake stood a tree ^vllich 
used to fulfil human wishes (ibid., p- 195)- lu’om 
this lake an elephant called Chaddanta brought its 
son (ibid., p. 442). Besides, there was another lake 
in the Himalayas known as Aravala (ibid., p- 312)* 

There is a great monastery on the KailS-^a mountain 
(ibid., p. 598). Kukkutarama^ was a monastery visited 
by Thera Sonaka. 

The commentator simply refers to the^ Aparantaka® 
or Western India where the Thera Maharakkliita was 
sent (ibid., p. 312). Vijaya landed at the port of bup- 
paraka^ (Mv. VI). 

The Thera Majjhantika was sent to Ivil^mlra and 
Gandhara,^ the Thera Mahadeva to Mahisamai^rdala,^ 
the Thera Bakkhita to Vanavasa,® Dhammarakkhita 
to Aparantaka, Mahadhammarakkhifca to Malidrattha," 
Maharakkhita to the country of the Vona,^ Majjhima 
to the Himalaya country, and the two theras, 
Sona and Uttara, to the Suvapn.abhiami''^ (Mv., XII), 


1 A monastery at Pataliputta. 

2 It comprises modern Gnjarat, Kathiawar and the Bea-coast 
districts. 

3 Or Snrparaka, modern Sopara in the Thana district, north 
of Bombay. 

4 Modern Peshawar and Bawalpindi districts, 

5 Identical with Mandhata island on the NarinadE. Ancient 
capital — Mahiamati, a district south of the ’VindhyS. 

6 Modem Vanayasi in North Canara. 

7 Modem MaharSstra. 

8 The foreign settlements on the North-'Western Frontier 
perhaps identical with Grseco-Baotria. 

9 Modern Pegn. 
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Prom Alasanda ^ came the Thera Yonadhammara- 
kkhita with thirty thousand bhikkhus. From the 
Vin]ha forest 2 mountains came the Thera Uttara 
with sixty thousand bhikkhus (Mv. XXIX). Elara, a 
Damija of noble descent, came from Coja® country 
and ruled righteously for many years (Mv,XXI). Mad- 
hura (Mv. VIl) was a city where the ministers of 
Vijaya sent gifts to king Pandu to. win his daughter 
for that king. 


H 

The Mahavamsa commentary furnishes a good 
deal of information regarding cities, mountains, hills, 
islands, lakes, hermitages, shrines, etc., of Lahka. 

Anuradhapura'^ was an ancient city of Ceylon, 
situated near the Xadamba river. On the bank of the 
river Gambhlra, the priest Upatissa bnilt Upatissa- 
gama to the north of Anuradhapura (Mv, Comm., 
p. 261); Anuradhapura was so called because (i) it was 
situated by two Anuradhas, and (2) it was built on the 
Anuradha Nakkhatta day (ibid., p. 293), It was nine 
yojanas in extent (ibid., p. 449). It was ruled for some 
time by the Damijas^ (ibid., p. 616). It was also ruled 
by Ilanaga for six years (ibid., p. 646) and by Yasala-, 
katissa for seven years and eight months (ibid., p, 647), 

1 Alesajidria, tlie town founded by Alexander in tbe Paropa- 
nisadsei eotintry. 

2 Vinjbatavi, tbe VindbyS mountain with its d^nse forest. 

3 Ancient Cbola country, tbe capital of wbicb was Elanci“ 
pttram, modern Conjeeveram. 

4 It was tbe ancient capital of Ceylon but is now in ruins ; 
of, Dipavamsa, pp. 57-58. 

6 Pamila, tbe Tamil ooxmtry. 
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Sirlsavatthu and Lankanagara^ were two other cities 
(ibid., p, 259). Besides, there were other cities, e.g., 
Ilohan.a ^ ruled by Gothabhaya (ibid., p. 430), Girilaka 
^ibid., p. 479) which was greatly under the influence of 
iihe Bamijas. Kalahanagara (Mv. X) known as the 
battle town lies to the south of Mineri tank (Ma^il- 
hlra> not far from the left bank of the Ambangahga. 
Tambapai^Lnidlpa^ appeared like a decorated interior 
•of a caitya (Mv. Comm., p. 550). Mention is made of 
-another city called Mahagama^ii where the king lived 
for four months after killing the Damilas on the bank 
of the Ganges (ibid., p. 476). Dv&ramandala is men- 
tioned in the Mahavamsa (Oh. X). It is near the 
•Cetiyapabbata mountain (Mihintale) east of Anuradha- 
pura. Sihapura was the city so called because it was 
inhabited by a siha or lion (Mv* Comm., p. 260). 
There is a reference to *Vad<Jhamanaptira (ibid., p, 363 5 
of. Dipavama, p. 82). The Pulindas are mentioned as a 
barbarous tribe dwelling in the country inland between 
Colombo, Xalutara, Galle and the mountains (Maha- 
vamsa, Geiger’s tr., p. 60, f. n. 5). Ambatthala is 
mentioned in the Mahavamsa (Oh. XIII). It is 
immediately below the Mihintale mountain in 
Ceylon* 

There were several gardens in Ceylon, e.g., Maha- 
tittha near Abhayapura (Mv. Comm., p. 349) and 
Maha-Anoma (ibid., p. 353). During the reign of King 
Mahasena the bhikkhus living at Jetavana were called 
’Sagalikas (ibid., p. 175). King Mahasena had the Jeta- 

1 It is also called Liaukadlpa, modem Ceylon. 

2 Cf. Thnpavamsa, B. C. Law’s Ed., p. 66. 

3 It is Ceylon which was meant in ancient times as Parasau- 
mudra {vide Law, GEB, pp. 70-71). 
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vana vihara built in a garden called Jotivana (ibid.^ 
p. 681). There were forests in Ceylon, e.g., Nandana- 
Yana^ and Mahameghavana.^ 

A stupa was built at Ramagamaka on the banks of 
the Ganges (ibid., p. 565). 

There was a lake called Abhayavapi (ibid., p. 497 ^ 
Mv. Ch. X) which was laid out by King Papdukabhaya 
himself. It is the tank now called Basawak-kulam 
(Parker’s Ancient Ceylon, pp. 360 foil.). Water ^ was. 
drawn by a wheel from it (Mv. Comm., p. 629). 

There were a port in the country of Rohapa called 
Sakkharasobbha (Mv. Comm., p, 643), a big road from 
the river Kadamba ,to the Cetiya mountain (ibid.,, 
p. 635), and a tank called Kolambagamika (ibid,^ 
p. 653), Dlghavapi (Mv., p. 10), TissavapI (Mv., p. 160)>. 
Manihira, (Mv., p. 324), and Kalivapi (Mv., p. 299) may 
•be mentioned as the four important tanks, DighavapI 
is probably .the' modern Kandiya-kattu tank in the 
eastern province of Ceylon. Tissavapi is a tank near 
Mahagama. Manihira is the modern Minneriya, a 
tank near Polonnaruwa* Kalivapj was built by King 
Dhatusena by banking up the rivet Kalu-oya or Gona 
nadi. There is a reference to Padumapokkharan.1 
(Mv. Comm., p, 633). 

There was a mountain named Anulatissa (Mv. 
Comm., p. 659). The Chata mountain was on the 
south-western side of Anuradhapura and more than 
two yojanas in extent (ibid., p. 300). Udumbara was. 


1 Mv., p. 126. Kandanavana stretched between Mahamegha- 
waaia and the southern wall of the city of Anuradhapura, 

2i Mv. pp. 10 and 126. Mahameghavana stretched south of 
the capital city of Anuradhapura, 
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also a mountain situated near a village very close to 
the Ganges (ibid., p. 287). The Kasa mountain (Mv., 
Ch. X) is probably near the modern Kahagalagama or 
the village of the Xaha mountain about eighteen miles 
south-east from Anuradhapura. Aritthapabbata (Mv.^ 
Xj is identified with Ritigala, North-Central Province, 
north of Habarna. Besides, there were other moun- 
tains, e g., Malaya,^ Abhayagiri,^ Silaknta,^ Cetiya- 
pabbata,*^ and Misaakapabbata.'^ The commentator 
refers to the Sumanakuta, a hill, resided by a king 
named Sumana (ibid., pp. 114-116). 

There were caves, e.g., Cittapassa (Mv. Comm*^ 
290), Mahindaguha (ibid., j). 607). 

There were villages, e.g., Kumbiyahgana in the 
country named Giri where a householder named 
Vasabha lived (ibid., p. 454)* 

There were Cetiyas, e.g., Aggipavisaka which was 
built on the relics of Tissa, Abhaya, and Uttara who 
were burnt to death (ibid., p. 612). The great caitya 
of Mahiyahgana® was built on the banks of the Ganges 
(ibid., p. 72). Besides, there were other cetiyas, e.g.. 


1 Malaya (Mv., p. 69) is the central mountain region in the 
interior of Ceylon. 

2 My., p. 275. Abhayagiri is outside the north gate of the 
ruined city of Anuradhapura. 

3 Mv,, p. 102. Silakuta is the northern peak of the Mihintale 
mountain. 

4 Mv., p. 180, Cetiyapabbata is the later name of the 
Missaka mountain. 

5 Missakapabbata (Mv., p. 102) is the modem Mihintale 
mountain east of Anuradhapura. 

6 According to tradition, Bintenne Dagoba on the right bank 
of the Mahawfeliganga which is called MahagangS or simply 
Gangs. 
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Akasa^ Cetiya (Mv., p. 172), Pathama^ Cetiya (Mv., 
p- 107), etc. 

Among the rivers of Ceylon, mention may be made 
of Gahga (Mv. Comm., p. 92), Kadamba^ (ibid., p. 261), 
Gambhlra^ (ibid., p. 261), Karinda,^ Gonaka,® Maha- 
gangs, 7 Kalyai:!!,^ and Mahatittha.^ Gothasamudda 
(Mv., Ch. XXII) is the designation of a sea near 
Ceylon. 

Griridipa where Snddha brought the Yalsikhas from 
Ceylon (ibid., p. £0) has been described as a beautiful 
island extending over an area of one thousand yojanas 
(ibid., p. 80). 

The commentary supplies a long list of viharas, 
some of which may be mentioned here. There was a 
vihara named Oittala where Sahgharakkhita thera 
lived j another vihara by the name of Mallinaga was 
the home of Mahanaga (Mv. Comm., p. 562). Abhaya- 
gallaka was also a vihara (ibid., p. 625). In the country 


pui of Auuradha- 

TOO miM of AxmmJhapora. Of. DipavMhBa, p. 82. 

^ It flovre 7 or 8 miles north of Anuradhapnra. 

Ceylon which is sonthern province of 

6. It is ^ Mv.,p. 268. 

Ch. XXXV. Kalu-oya river in Ceylon. Mv., 

Mr., p. 82.*****^ “lo-iem MahawsOigangS; river in Ceylon, 

a Modem KalenigafigS , cf. Jstaia, II igo 

9. Identical with mode,,, tit ^ 

Maaaoaae. Mantola opposite the island of 
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of Bolia^a there were viharas named Valliyera (ibid,^ 
p. 652) and Mahagamanaga (p. 662). Gotapabbata 
vihara was built on the mountain called Gotapasana. 
Two other viharas by the name of Sejalaka and 
Canavela were also built (ibid., p. 657). Besides, there 
were many viharas, e.g., Eamaka vihara, Maricavatti 
(ibid., 499), Dvarama^dala, Acchagirivihara (ibid., 
424), Cittalapabbatavihara,^ Thiiparama vihara^ 
< Mv., Ch. XXXVII ), Tissamahavihara^ ( ibid.. 
Chap. XX), Jetavana vihara^ (ibid., Chap. XXXVII), 
and Bodhimarida® vihara (Mv., Ch. XXIX)^ which 
was once visited by the great thera Cittagutta with 
thirty thousand bhikkhus. 

The Mahavamsa and its commentary lead us to 
think of the following main divisions of the island of 
Ceylon : (1) Tambapa^nidlpa probably denoting 

north-western portion of Ceylon situated just opposite 
the southernmost part of India comprising Pa^dya 
and Tinnevelley districts with Tambapari^inagara as 
its main city ; (2) Lahkadipa situated below Tamba- 
pannidlpa with Amenadhapura on the river Kadamba 
as its main city j (3) Rohanajanapada in which Kaja- 
nagama was situated ; (4) Nagadipa probably the 


1 It lies 15 miles north-east of the TissamahSrSma near 
XatagamtLwa. 

2 It was a vihara in Annradhapnra. 

3 It was located in south Ceylon, north-east of Hamban- 
tota. 

4 It was situated near the Abhayagiri dagoba in Anuradha- 
pura. 

6 It was a monastery built near the Bodhimanja in Bodh 
Oaya. 
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southern sea- coast of Ceylon with Kalya^idesa as one 
Df its sub-divisions. G-irldipa evidently represented 
some hill tracts inhabited by the Yakkhas. The 
IVIahavarhsa introduces us to a prosperous Yakkha city 
and port called Sirlsavatthu which is also mentioned 
in the Valahassa Jataka. Samantakuta became an 
isolated Yakkha abode in Ceylon. 

Headers are particularly requested to refer to a 
very useful map of Anuradhapura supplied by 
Geiger in his English translation of the Mahavaihsa 
published by the P. T. 8., London. 


OHAPTEB IV 

Damila 8C Dainilarattha 

Thanks to the labours of Kanakasabhai Pillai 
Erishnaswami Aiyangar, Lorenzo, Barnett, Slater^ 
Dubreuil, Dikshitar, Saletore and others, for their 
finable investigations into the South Indian history. 

Here we have attempted for the first time to furnish, 
an account of the Damilas as far as can be gathered 

Mahgyana Buddhist texfs. The 
DamiJas commonly known as the Tamils were a 
^werful South Indian tribe. The word ‘Dravidian' 

or%VmZ^The "T ‘Drami^a' 

mv* ’u ^ X PstTaiJas were a warlike TDeoiole 

hey had two settlements on both sides of the Ganges 

a Vinaya Commentary called 
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Vimativinodanl was written by Kassapa Thera who 
was an inhabitant of the kingdom of Damila. ^ The 
Damilas were disrespectful to the Buddhist thapas.^ 
The island of Lanka was troubled very much by 
Damilas who became very turbulent. Dutthagamaiii, 
a powerful king of Ceylon, fought with them,*^ 
killed'^ many of them and afterwards brought them 
under control.^ He decided to drive them out of 
the island of Lanka. He marched with a mighty army 
against them and inflicted a crushing defeat upon 
them.® He conquered them once again on the other 
aide of the Ganges and stayed for 4 months in the 
city called Mahagamani.'^ Another powerful king of 
Ceylon, Dutthagamani Abhaya, after defeating 32 
Damila kings and having obtained coronation at 
Anuradhapura did not sleep for a month on account 
of great delight.® He who himself was a great warrior, 
accompanied by ten great heroes, fought with the 
Damila king named Elara and became victorious.^ 
He again defeated the Damilas at Mahiyahgana where 
he built the golden cetiya and worshipped it.^® He 
fought with them and captured a Damila named 
Catta besides many other Damilas, e.g., Mahakottha, 
Gavara, Tala, Bhanaka and Gamaiii. Many Damilas 
were also killed by Velusumanano.^ ^ Dutthagamani 
became the undisputed ruler of Ceylon after defeating 
the thirty Damila kings and freed the island from 

1 Sasanavamsa, 83. 2 Mahavarasa Tika, p. 447, 

3 Ibid, p. 24. 4 Ibid, p. 489, 

6 Ibid., pp. 100, 437. 

6 Cf. TbupaYarpsa, v^de my History of Pali Literature, p, 577, 

7 Maba^amaa Tlka, p. 476. 

8 SumangalaYilasini, p. 640, 9 Mahabodhiyamsa, p, 188. 

10 ThupayaipBa, p. 69, 11 4 Idid,, p, 60. 
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foreign domination.^ King Kakava^j^ia Tissa also 
fought with the Damilas at Mahiyangana 
where he built a golden thupa.® In order 
to put a check on the Damijas lie kept guards 
at the fords of the Mahaganga ^ It so happened 
that once the Damijas escaped death by taking shelter 
in a city called Vijitanagara.^ The Damijas had a 
fight with Vejusumana but they were slain in large 
number.^ A Damija named G-iriya was killed in a 
fight.® The Damijas then entered the city conquered 
by Tissa and fought with the frontier king of Kojam- 
bajaka. King Pan<Jukabhaya promised to get back 
his lost kingdom by destroying the Damijas.'^ 
Anuradhapura was for sometime under the rule of 
some Damijas.® A Damija ^lamed Pulahattha ruled 
this city for three years and appointed a Damija 
named Bahiya as his Commander.® A Damija 
named Da^hika was killed and lost his sovereignty at 
Anuradhapura.^® Having conquered Suratissa, the 
two Damijas, Sena and Gutta, ruled the island of 
Dahka for 22 years. Abhaya, son of Siddhatissa, 
killed a Damija named Sathika. ^ ^ The island of 
Lanka was ruled by five Damija kings for 14 years 
and 7 months, Yatthagamani after killing Damija 
Dathika^® and Damija Pan.dii, after killing 
Mittasena.^*^ ^We further notice that two Damijas 


1 Ibid., p, 63. 

8 Mahavamsa p. 448. 

6 Ibid., p. 475. 

7 Ibid., p. 614. 

9 Mahavarpsa Oommentajy, 

p. 617. 

11 l)|paTamsa, p. 99, 

18 IbyU, p. 103. 


2 xDia., p. dS. 

4 Ibid., p. 475. 

6 Ibid., p. 479. 

8 Ibid., p. 616. 

10 Mahavaipsa, Chapter 
XXXHI. 

12 Ibid., p. 91, 

14 CulavaiPi^a, p. 22. 
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named Pithiya and Eajamittaka were killed in a 
fight. ^ The Damilas were again killed by Mana.® 
They were defeated and slain by Kulasekhara.^ The 
stronghold, Semponmari, was conquered after defeating 
the Damilas ^ A Damila general named Ariyacakka- 
vattT was a dignitary of great power. He laid waste 
the kingdom of Ceylon, entered the proud stronghold, 
the town of Subhagiri, seized all the sacred treasures 
including the sacred tooth-relic and returned with 
them to Paiidn kingdom.^ 

Anula who was enamoured of Damija Vatuka 
killed Siva with poison and gave the reign to Vatuka 
who made Anula his queen. Anula afterwards killed 
Vatuka when she fell in love with a woodcutter named 
Tissa. She again fell in love with a Damija named 
Niliya, killed the woodcutter and gave the sovereignty 
to Niliya who was also killed by her.® 

A careful study of the Buddhist texts shows that 
the Damilas were a fighting people always engaged in 
constant strifes with the Ceylonese. They are 
described as anariya or uncultured. ^Might is right' 
was their policy which they rigidly followed with the 
result that they were defeated and mercilessly massa- 
cred in almost all their battles with the Sinhalese as 
we read in the Mahavamsa Commentary that the 
Damilas were killed in so large a number that the 
water of a tank became red on account of a profuse 
flow of Damija blood. They are said to have used 

1 Ibid., pp. 24, 61. 2 Ibid., p. 71. 

3 Ibid., p. 78. 

4 Ibid., p. 86. 

6 Mahitvarasa Tika, p. 626. 


6 Ibid., p. 204. 

7 p. 482. 
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red'hofc iron balls and molten pitch, against their 
enemies, ^ 

The literary tradition of Ceylon does not clearly 
say as to who these Damila invaders were or from 
which part of India they came over to Ceylon, It is 
only in connection with a particular Damila General, 
we are told, that he returned with all booties to the 
Pandu country, the land of the Pandyas in the 
south. If anything substantial can really be 
built on this meagre fact, it would be that the 
Damilas who made excursions into the island 
of Lanka from time to time belonged to 
Pa5.dya which occupied the southernmost part of 
India opposite to Ceylon, The said tradition keeps 
us entirely in the dark as to whether those Damijas 
were sent with expeditions by the king of Pandu or 
they were a race of marauders who undertook those 
expeditions on their own initiative. The commentaries 
of Buddhaghosa distinguish the Damilas from the 
Tavanas and Kiratas on one hand and from the 
Andhras on the other. The relation between the 


Damila country and Ceylon was not always inimical. 
The account of Vijaya distinctly brings out that there 
existed a matrimonial alliance between the ruler of 
Lanka and that of Pandya, It is also mentioned 
that there was a very early settlement in Ceylon of 
skilled craftsmen and families of the eighteen guilds 
all from Paridya.^ There existed similarly a close 
cultural relationship and constant intercourse between 

Ceylon 5 the notable centres of 
Buddhist learning mentioned in Pali works being 
h-averipattana, Madhura and KaScipura. 


1 HahSYaQisa. Tiks, p. 477, 


2 Hahavaipsa, Chap. 7. 



CHAPTEE V 


MOUNTAINS AND RIVERS OF INDIA 

{From Epic and Pauranio Sources) 

The two Epics and the Pura^ias have long been 
recognised as a rich mine of geographical information 
about ancient India. They contain a number of 
chapters giving a fairly accurate account of not only 
the different territorial divisions of In dia, but also of 
her rivers, mountains, forests, lakes, deserts, towns, 
countries and peoples. Such chapters are the T%rtha- 
ycbtra, Digvija/ya sections of the Mahabharata, the 
Jambukharidavinirmana-parva of the same epic, and 
the Kiskindhya-kapda of the Eamaya^iia. Equally 
important from this point of view are the Bhuvanako?a, 
the Jambudvlpa-varpana and the Karma- vibhaga 
sections of the Pura^ias, as well as of the Byhatsam- 
hita, the Para4ara-tantra and the Atharvapari4i?ta. 
The geographical accounts in the different 
Purapas are more or less identical, and the 
account in one is not unoften rapeated word for word 
in another j in certain instances a larger account is 
summarised into a shorter one, e g., the Pauranio list 
of rivers differs in the different Puranas. The list 
in the Vayu, Matsya and Markandeya Puranas is a long 
one, while that in the Visnu is very short. The same 
list occurs in the Bhagavata and Padma Puranas as 
well, but in them it does not follow any definite 
arrangement. The PaurSpnic lists of rivers, countries 
and peoples, etc., occur also in the Mahabharata, 

6 
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sometimes in a more detailed form. The ^particulars- 
of the country of Bharata^ (as given in the Bhisma- 
parva (Slokas 317-78) are almost the same as in the 
Purarias, and with additional information in certain 
instances. It is obvious that these lists are framed in 
pursuance of a traditional account handed down from 
earlier times, and that there is much mythical and 
fabulous element in them. But in spite of every- 
thing, it must be admitted that the accounts are 
substantially correct, and the fabulous element, as 
pointed out by Cunningham, ‘is confined, as a rule, to 
outside lands, and their allusions to purely Indian 
topography are generally sober.'^ 

The pivot of the PaurSnic account of rivers of 

Bharatavar§a is certainly the mountain 
Himavat a^d the gygtem of the country for the rivers 
rivers issuing out invariably grouped in the Puranas- 

as well as the Mahabharata according 
to the mountain ranges out of which they rise. Of 
the mountains, the BCimavat or Himadri is the only 
varsa-paravata which is placed within the geographi- 
cal limit of Bharatavar^a. ^ 

According to ancient geographers, the name Hima- 
vat was applied to the entire mountain range that 
stretches from the Sulaiman along the west of the 
Punjab and whole of the northern boundary of India 
to the Assam and Arakan hill ranges in the east in- 
cluding a number of peaks and smaller mountain 
ranges^ The author of the Markaij-deya Puran.^ evi- 


1 For the place and position of the Himavat among the 
Taxsarparvatas and the mountain- system of the Puranas, see- 
Jfcaychandhnxi, Studies in Indian Antiquities, pp. 94-101, 
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dently knew the Himavat to have stretched from sea 
to sea like' the ‘string of a bow^ (KamTikasya yatha 
gunah).^ The statement in the Markandeya Pura^a is 
supported by the Mahabharata and Kumarasambhava.^ 

The Vigpu Purana also seems to suggest the same 
when it says that Bharatavar§a is the country and lies 
south of the Himadri and north of the ocean (II. 3^ 
1-2). Ptolemy also seems to agree with the Epic and 
Pauraii-ic description when he says that the Imads {i.e. 
the Himavat) is the source of the Ganges and the 
Indus as well as of the Koa and the Swat river which 
rise from the hills to the west of the modern North- 
West Frontier Province.^ 

According to the Matsya Parana, the Kailas range 
formed a part of the Himavat (121, 2), though accord- 
ing to the Marka^deya it was a separate mountain. 
Hr. Eaychaudhuri correctly observes : “There is reason 
to believe that some of the so-called varsa-parvatas 
were in fact parts of the Himalayan chain, 
(Studies in Indian Antiquities, p. 100). He points 

1 Kailaso Himavams'oaiva daksinena mahacalau \ 

Pur wap as 'cayataTeta YarnaTSntarvy avasthitau II 

(Mark. P., 64, 24.) 

etattu PhSratani varsam catulisaihsthSnasainsthitarri 
daksinaparato hyasya purwena ca mahodadhih 1 
ECimavanuttarenasya Karmmtikasya yatha gunah il 

(Mark. P., 57. 69.) 

2 AvagadhS hyubhayatali samudrau plirvva-pas'ciinau (Mbh., 

YI. 6, 8) 

Astyuttarasyam dis'i deTatatma 
Himalayo nSma nagSdhirajah J 
PurwSparan toyanidhi vagahya 

Stbitah. prithivyS iva rQanadan4®'k It (Ktimar., I. 1). 

8 Ancient India? Ptolemy, S- N. Majunadar’s Hdn., p, 81., 
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out that according to Alberuni, Meru and Nisada, 
described as varsaparvatas m the Pura^ias, were con- 
nected with the Himalayan chain. 

According to the Puranas, the rivers issuing from 
the Himavat are the G-ahga, Sarasvatl, Sindhu, 
Candrabhaga, Yamuna, Satadru, Vitasta, Iravatl, Kuhu, 
Oomati, Hhutapapa, Bahuda* Dr^advatl, Vipa^a, 
Bevika, Bank^u, Nidcira, G-ancJakl and Kau^ikT. ^ 

The Marka^ideya Pura^ia has a separate chapter 
Ganga descent of the Ganges which is 

said to have issued from the foot of 
Narayaria, and followed her course on to Mount Meru ; 
then she bifurcated herself in four streams flowing 
east, south, west and north, the southern of which 
was allowed by Siva, through the entreaties and 
intercession of King Bharata, to flow through India.® 
The fabulous element in the description given in 
the MSfrkancJeya Purina is only too obvious to need 
•comment ; at the same time it is evident that when 
the PaurSiuic author describes the ‘second stream 
•called Alakananda flowing southwards and overflowing 
the Manasa lake with a great force, ^ he is simply 
.speaking of the upper course of the river when she 
-is still on the lap of the mighty Himavat. So also 
when we are told that the river ^entered the southern 


1 Gaiiga Sarasvatl Sindlins' Chandiabhaga tathapara U 
Yaraxmtt ca Satadrns'ca Vitasteravati Knhub. ] 

Gomati Dhutapapa ca Balinda sa Drs'advati || 

Yipas'a Devika Eaflksur Nia'oirS Gandaki tatha ] 
Kans'iki c^aga vipra BlmavatpSdaiiilisrtah II 

(MSrk. P., 57, 16-18.) 


2 MSrk. P., 56* 1-12. 
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ocean in seven streams, and in three streams on the 
east, inundating as a great river the south with the 
overflow from her stream,’ we seem to read of the 
different tributaries of the great river and her low’er 
streams of the south-east before she reaches the 
eastern seas. 

The Vayu and Matsya Puranas give almost the 
same description as the Markandeya of the descent 
of the Ganges, while the Vii^rLU, Bhagavata and Padma 
Puranas as well as the Mahabharata agree substan- 
tially, though their account is rather brief. The 
account given in the Vayu Purana is interesting.^ 

It is somewhat curious that the Gahga is every- 
where in the Mahabharata as well as in the Pura^ias, 
qualified invariably as tripathaga or flowing in three 
directions, though the actual description is that, after 
^issuing from the foot of Vi§iiu and washing the lunar 


1 “The capital of Brahma is enclosed by the river Ganges, 
which, issuing from the foot of Visnn, and washing the lunar 
orb, falls, here, from the skies, and after encircling the city, 
divides into four mighty rivers, flowing in opposite directions. 
These rivers are the Sita, the Alakananda, the Caksu, and the 
Bhadra. The first, falling upon the tops of the inferior mountains, 
on the east side of the Meru, flows over their crests, and passes 
through the country of Bhadras'va, to the ocean. The Alaka- 
nanda flows south, to the co untry of BhSrata, and dividing into 
seven rivers on the way, falls into the sea. The Caksu falls into 
the sea, after traversing all the western mountains, and passing 
through the couniry of Ketumala. And the Bhadra washes the 
country of the Uttarakurus, and empties itself into the northern 
ocean* (Wilson’s trans., Bk. II, Chap, II, pp. 119-20.) Wilson 
points out that Bhaskaraoharya, an author of the eleventh 
century, gives almost exactly the same purport of the story. 
Evidently he draws his account from the Furnas* 
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orb, she divided herself into four mighty rivers^ and 
flowed in four directions. Later also, in India, she 
is described as a river that flowed in seven streams. ^ 
It is only in her lower course that she is said to have 
entered the ocean ‘in three streams on the eastMqf. 
the Mark. P.). Is it then to be surmised that her 
description as tripathaga refers to these three 
streams Which, again, are these three streams ? 
Can they be said to be identical with the BhagirathT, 
the Brahmaputra and the Meghna, the three courses 
which mingle together before they enter the sea f 

The river still survives and flows between the 

^ Jumna and the Sutlej. It must have 

Saras vati, 

been at one time a mighty river, ^ but 
gradually she lost herself in the desert at a place 
known as Vinasana, the traditional western extremity 
of Aryavarta and Madhyade^a. (Va^i^tha, 1, 8 ; Baudh, 
1, 1, 2, 9, etc.). It IS a tributary of the Indus, and 
rises from the hills of Sirmur m the Himalayan range. 
In the Egvedic period it was a mighty river, and 
flowed into the sea (Max Muller, Rgveda-Sarnhita, 
p. 46). “It disappears for a time in the sand near the 
village of Chalaur and reappears at BhavSnlpur. At 
Balchhappar it again disappears, but appears again at 
Bara Khera ; at Urnai near Pehoa, it is joined by the 
Markanda and the united stream bearing still the name 


1 Cf, the following Bgvedio hymn where the Sindu with its* 
^ven streams is also said to have followed a threefold course ; 

*^Each set of seven (streams) has followed a threefold course. 
^Ehe Sindhii surpasses the other rivers in impetuosity’’ (X, 76), 

% SuttanipSta-Commentajy.. 

S 1886, Part II, p. 
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of Sarasvatl ultimately joins the Grhaggar or Gharghar 
which was evidently the lower part of the Sarasvatl 

(Punjab Gazetteer, Ambala Dt., Chap, I) The 

Mahabharata also says that after disappearing, the 
river appears again at three places, namely, at Cha- 
masodbheda, Sirobheda and Nagodbheda (Vana P., 
8)/^^ The Salya Parva of the Mahabharata seems 
to suggest that the name Sarasvatl was given 
to the seven rivers, Suprabha, Kancanak^i, Vi^ala, 
Manorama, Oghavatl, Sure^iu and Vimalodaka (^alya, 
39, 2188-2216), 

It is the river Indus. But according to Alberuni 

S* dhu (India, I, p. 260), only her upper 
course, above the junction with the 
Chenab or Chandrabhaga, was known as Sindhu ; 
lower that point to Aror, she was known as Pancanad, 
while from Aror to where she enters the sea it was 
tnown as Mihran. In the Behistun. inscription of 
Darius the river is referred to as Hindu, and in Vendi- 
dad as Hendu, The Chinese designations of our 
country, T^ien-chu, Shen-tu, Sien-tou, Hien-tou, Yin- 
tu, etc., are all probably derived from Sindhu, though 
the Chinese themselves do not agree that the name 
was so derived. 2 In any case, the river gave her 
name to the country through which she flowed.® The 
upper course of the river along with her important 


1. Dey, Geographical Dictionary, pp. 180-81. 

2. For explanations of the Chinese designations of India, 
•see Watters, Yuan Chwang, I, 181-40 ; also Bretschreider Medise- 
val Researches, II, 25. 

3. As to her ancient course through Sind, see 1886, 

II, p. 828. 
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tributaries gave to the country through which she 
flowed the name of ^the land of the five rivers' 
(pancanad) ; from this mediaeval name the modern 
Punjab derives her name. The lower course gave to 
the country around the name of Sind. 


The passage in the Marka^deya Purana seems to 
suggest that there were two rivers of 
Candrabhaga. name. The Mahabharata also 

seems to support the same contention (Bhigma P., 9^ 
322-27). But it is difficult to identify the second 
stream of the same name. The river Bhima, a branch 
of the Krs^a, is also known by the name Candrabhaga 
but obviously that river is not meant. 

The Candrabhaga is the Ghenab in the Punjab, and 
is the Bgvedic A^iknl identical with the Greek 
Akesinesj Sometimes, the united streams of the 
Jhelum and the Chenab are also known by the single 
name Candrabhaga, the Sandabaga or Sandabal of 
Ptolemy. 


This famous river still bears its old name. It is 
^ _ mentioned as early as the Bgveda (X,, 

75) and the Aitareya Brahmaip-a (VIII,. 


14, 4). 


It is the modern Sutlej. ‘Tn ancient times this 
Satadru river probably did not join the Beas, as 
it does now, but pursued an indepen- 
dent course to the confines of Sindh'' (Pargiter, Mark. 
(P., p. 291, notes). ^ The united streams of the Sutlej 
and the Beas are known as the Ghaggar. The Satadru 
is the Zaradros of Ptolemy, and the Hesydrus 
of Pliny. 


1 For its early course, see, J.A.S.B , 1886, II, pp. 835 foil. 
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It is the modern Jhelum, but is still called Vitastar 

. in Ka^mir, and is identical with Greek 

Yitasta. 

Bidaspes or Hydaspes. It was known 
to the Egvedic Aryans (X, 75) by the same name as 
well as to the Buddhists under the name of Vitamsa 
(Milindapanho, XXLIV). 

It is the modern Eavi, the Greek Hydraotisor 
Iravati. Adris or Ehonadis. 

It is mentioned in the Vayu (XLV, 95) and Etlrma 
Puranas (XL VII, 27) as Kuhn. The 
^ ^ river is probably identical with the 

Kubha of the Egveda (X., 75, 6) and the Kophes or 
Kophen of the Greek geographers, the modern Kabul 
river. It is also probably identical with the Koa of 
Ptolemy which is described to have its source in the 
Imaos or Himavat. (Ptolemy, VII, i. 26 ; Majumdar’s 
edn., p. 81). 

It is almost certainly identical with Egvedic Gomati 
^ (E. V., X., 75, 6) which is probably the 

modern Gomal, a western tributary of 
the Indus. The Pauranic passage Gomati Dhutapajpa 
ca^ has been interpreted as ‘Gomati and Dhatapapa/ 
thus signifying two rivers, of which the latter accord- 
ing to Cunningham was a tributary of the Gomati. In 
the Mahabharatay the two words are linked together 
(BhT§ma, p. 9. 25), in which case, the passage should 
be interpreted as '^the Gomati, the cleanser of all sins." 
The Pauran.ic river has also been sought to be identi- 
fied with the modern Goomti which joins the Ganges 
below Benares, and which is described in the Eamayaua* 
as situated in Ayodhya, and as being ^‘crowded with 


Gomati. 


1 Mark. P.» opt VSyu, 45, 95 ; Kurma, 47, 27 • Varaha, 85.. 
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cattle’^ (Ayodhya-kari^a, 49). But as the Paurariic, 
passage as well as that of the MahabhSrata mentions 
the river along with those of the Punjab, it is almost 
*certain that the tributary of the Indus is meant. The 
Shanda Purdna mentions another river of the same 
name (Avanti Kha^i(Ja, Ch. 60) 5 evidently it flowed 
through Gujrat with Dvaraka on its bank. According 
to the Meghaduta (I. v. 47) a river Gomatl seems to 
have formed a branch of the Cambal. If the Siva 
Purana is to be believed, the river Godavari near its 
source where the temple Tryamvaka was situated, is 
a,lso known as Gomatl (I, Ch. 64). 

Some have sought to identify the Phtltapapa as a 
■separate river with the modern Dhopap on the Goomti, 
18 miles south-east of Sultanpur in Oudh. According 
to the Skanda Purana (Ka^Ikhanda, Uttara, Chap. 69), 
it was a tributary of the Ganges near Benares. (Dey, 
Dictionary, pp. 57 and 23i.) 

Pargiter identifies the river with the modern 
Bahvda ^ Eamagahga which joins the Ganges on 
the left near Kanauj, and Nundolal 
Dey with the river ^Dhavala now called Dhumela or 
Durha-Rapti, a feeder of the Eapti in Oudh.^ (Pargiter, 
JVTarkandeya P., pp. 291-S2 ; Dey, Dictionary, p. 16). 
Pargiter also points out that there was another river 
of this name in the Deccan (Mbh., Bhl^ma P., 9 , 322 ; 
Anu^asana P., 165, 7653 - Eamaya^a, Kish. K., 41, 13).' 
The Mahabharata gives an explanation of the origin of 
“the name. Rgi Likhita had his severed arm restored 
by bathing in this river, which was accordingly named 

1 The Bahtida is, perhaps, no other sacred river than what is 
CfaMod BShnka in the Majjhima Hikaya, Jfepp. 66r40.' 
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Bahuda (Mbh., Santi P., 22 5 Harivam^a, 12), But the 
Siva Puraua gives a different explanation, and says 
that G-aurl was turned into the river Bahuda by the 
curse of her husband Prasenajit, 


The Dr^advatl has been described as the southern 
^ ^ ^ and eastern boundary of what was then 

Drsadvati. _ ^ 

• • known as Brahmavarta (IT, 17), while 

the western boundary was the SarasvatT, According 
to the Mahabharata, the river seems to have formed 
one of the boundaries of Kuruk^etra (Vana P., 6074)* 
The same source tells us that the confluence of the 
Br&advati and the Kau6ikl was of peculiar sanctity. 
The river has been identified with the modern Oitrang, 
Ohautang or Citang, which runs parallel to the Saras- 
vatT (Imp. G-az. of India, p, 26; Eapson, Ancient India, 
p. 51). Elphinstone and Todd sought to identify it 
with the Ghagar flowing through Ambala and Sind 
but now lost in the desert sands of Rajputana (J, A. S. 
B,, VI, p. 181), while Cunningham found in it the river 
Rakshi that flows by the south-east of Thaneswar 
(Arch. Sur. Rep., XIV). According to the Vamana 
Purana, a branch of this river was known as Kau6ikl 
<Vamana, 34). 


It is the Beas, identical with the Bipasisor Hypasis 
YipSs'a Hyphasis of the Greeks, which is 

now a tributary of the ^atadru or Sutlej 
but was, in ancient times in all probability, an indepen- 
dent river. The story of the origin of the name 
Vipa^a is told in the Mahabharata. Va4istha, broken 
in heart owing to the death of his sons at the hands of 
Vi4vamitra, wanted to kill himself. He therefore tied 
himself hand and foot and threw himself into the 
river. But the strong current of the river unfastened 
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h.im (Vi-pa6a) and saved him by throwing him on 
the banks. 

Pargiter has sought to identify the river, since it 

^ is said to have issued from the Hima- 

JJevika. 

layas, with the river Deeg, a tributary 
of the river Eavi (Mark. P., p. 292, note). His identi- 
fication seems to be upheld by the Vamana Pura^a 
(Chaps. 81, 84, 89) as well as the Matsya Purana (Oh. 
113), According to the Agni Pura^a, it flowed through 
the Sauvira country (Cb. 200), and had its source, 
according to the Kalika Purana (Ch. 23, 137-38) in the 
Mainaka hills in the Sewalik range. The ’Visn.udhar- 
mottara (1., 167, 15) would have the river flowing 
through the Madra country, and the Skanda Purana 
(Prabhasa Ksetra Mahatmya, 278) would have 
Malasthana or Multan situated on its bank. 

It has also been identified with the river Deva or 
Devika in U. P., which is only another name for the 
southern course of the SarayQ, the northern course 
being known as Kalinadl (Bengal and Agra Guide and 
Gazetteer, 1841, II, pp. 120, 252, map). According to- 
the Hs^lik^ Purana, it flowed between the Gomatl and 
the SarayU, and was distinct from them (Ch. 23), while 
according to the Mahabharata (Adi. P. 29) and the 
Varaha Purana (144), it was at the junction of the 
Gan-dah, the Devika-SarayCL and the Gahga that the 
struggle between the crocodile and the elephant took 
place. ^ 


1 But the Ajnus'asana Parva'(S'lokas 7645 and 7647) of the 
MahSbhSrata seems to suggest that the Devika and the Sarayu 
wefe notthe one and the same river. See also Amatakosa^ 
2 , 3 , 85 * 
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Pargiter mentions another Devika in the Deccan 
which, he says, is upheld by the Eama- 
Ranksu. yana ( Kish. K., 41, 13). Pargiter 
suggests that the name is wrongly given in the Puranas ; 
we should rather have it replaced by Vaksu or Vahksu, 
and identify it with the Oxus. The reading is 
certainly doubtful, for the Vayu Puraria (45, 96) as 
well as the Mahabharata (Bhisma P., 9., 324) read it as 
Ik^u. According to the Visriu Purana, Ikgu was one 
of the seven holy rivers that flowed through ^akadvlpa. 
According to the Kurma Purana, Ik^u was an affluent 
of the Narmada (II, 39). 


The Varaha Parana (85) reads the name as Ni^vlra; 

^ _ other Pauranic readings are Ni^cita, 

Nis cira. Nicita " (ViTOU P.), Nirvira (Vayu, 

Matsya), Micita or Nisrta (certain MSS. of Vis^iu). 
In the Bhisma Parva list of rivers there are three 
similar names : Ni^cita, Nicita and Nivara, while the 
Vana Parva has Nirvira (84, 8116-9). It is, however, 
difficult to say if one and the same river is meant by 
all these names. Anyway, a river of some such name 
did really exists and was in all probability connected 
with the Kau^ikl with which it is often mentioned. 
According to Nundolal Dey, Nisbira is “the river 
Lllajan which joins the Mohana near Gaya, and their 
united stream forms the Phalgu (Agni P., 116 ; Mark. 
P., 67). It is the Neranjara of the Buddhists'"' 
(Dictionary, p. 141). 


It is the modern river Gancjak that flows into the 
Ganges near Patna. The river is said 
Ga^daki, have been formed from the sweat of 

the cheeks of Vis^u who sat in penance at its source, 
and hence it was named Ga^dO'k^ (Varaha P. 144), 
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According to the same source it was also called Sala- 
gram! and Narayarii* 

It is the modern river Kn^i (Bamayana, Adi, 34 ; 

Varaha P., 140) which flows into the 
Ganges through the district of Purnea 
in Bihar (Pey^s Geographical Dic- 
tionary, p. 97). The river seems to have largely shifted 
its course (Pargiter, Markarideya P., p. 292, note). 

The Markarideya list of rivers issuing from the 
Himavat concludes thus : Kauiiki capaga vipra 
JSiyizccvdtpcLda^TiihsTt^h which has been translated by 
Pargiter as, ‘'and Bau^ikl are the rivers which flow 
from the slopes of Himavat, O Brahman.^^ The 
passage may as Pargiter himself shows (Mark. P., p. 
292, notes), also be rendered as ‘'Kau^ikl and the 
Apaga jflow from the slopes of the Himavat, etc.^ 

The Hurma Puraria reads KauSiki Lohifii c'eti 

instead, while the Vayu and the Varaha (45., 

96 and 86 respectively) read Kau&iki Lohita 
Still there are other Paurauic readings, KauSiki 

ccc t 7 't%ycb tu which may mean the “third Kau^i ki * or 
refer to a river Trtlya by name. Pargiter’- himself 
suggests two more variant readiings, e,g.y KauHki 
KaratoyU Ui and KauHki ca Trisrotas tu. TrisrotS. 
in the modern Teesta which flows into the Brahma- 
putra, and Karatoya is the river of that name flowing 
through the district of Bogra in Bengal. LohinI and 
Xiohita are evidently the same as the old Lauhitya 
which is hut another name of the Brahmaputra. A 
river named Trtlya is mentioned in the Sabha Parva 
<9., 373) of the Mahabharata. The three Kau^ikls 


% Pargiter, oj??. pit 
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are probably (^) the Kosi, {ii) the branch of the 
D^^advati in Kuruksetra and (Hi) the one referred to 
in the Vana Parva (221. 14231) of the Mahabharata, 
As for Apaga as a river, we have reference to it as 
flowing through Kuruksetra in the Vanaparva (83, 
6038-40) of the Mahabharata (also see Cunningham’s 
Arch. Sur. Eep., XIV., 88 and Plate XXVI). 

Besides the one Var^a-parvata, there were in 
Bharatavarsa seven Kulacalas,^ viz.^ 
Kulacala^ Mahendra, Malaya, Sahya, ^uktimat,. 

Bk^aparvata, Vindhya and Paripatra. 
As each of these mountains was associated with one 
particular country or tribe (kula), they were called 
Kulacalas. ‘^Thus Mahendra is the mountain 'par ex- 
celleoice of the Kalihgas, Malaya of the Panglyas, Sahya 
of the Aparantas, ^uktimat of the people of Bhallata,. 
Bk^a of the people of Mahismatl, Vindhya of the 
Atavyas and other forest-folk of Central India, and 
Paripatra or Pariyatra of the Nisadas.^^® 

Eaja^ekhara in his Kavyamimarhsa places these 
seven Kulaparvatas in that region of Bharatavarsa 
which was known as Kumarl-dvipa which refers 
to the Peninsular India with the Vindhya and 
the Paripatra as its northern boundaries. Ptolemy 
evidently heard of some such traditional list of 
mountains when he enumerated the mountain 


1. Mahendro Malayah S'ahyah Suktiman BksaparYvatah^ 
Ymdliyas''ca Paripatras'ca saptaivatra kulacalak | 

(Mark. 57.10.) 

2. Raychaudhtiri, Studies in Indian Antiquities, pp. 105-106' 
and notes. For minor liilLs associated with Kulacalas, see qp. 
cit., 13'J £6. 
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ranges of India in the following manner ; the 
Apokopa, Sardonyx, Ouindion, Bottigo, Adeisa- 
thron, Ouxenton, Orondian, Bepyrrhos, Maiandros, 
Bamassa or Dobassa and Semanthmos. Of these, 
Ouindion has been identified with the Vindhyas, 
Bettigo with Podigei, the Tamil name of Malaya, 
Ouxenton with the Bk^avant, Adeisathron with the 
Sahyadri, and the Oroudian with the Vaidarya which, 
however, is not enumerated as a Kulacala, ^ 

It is interesting to note that Ptolemy also, like the 
Pauraniic writers, groups the rivers of India according 
to the mountains out of which they rise. The position 
of the mountains, as he gives them, is owing to his 
erroneous views of the configuration of India, hopele- 
ssly incorrect but one can find some clue to their 
identification when he describes the rivers issuing 
from each mountain. The same method is followed 
also by Paura^ic writers, and this helps us not a little 
to identify the seven Kulacalas and other mountains 
mentioned in the Pura^as. In fact Ptolemy seems 
certainly to have come in possession of some old 
traditional list of Indian rivers and mountains, of 
countries and peoples which he made use of in his 
Geography and which was utilised later by Epic and 
Pauranic writers as well. 

Most of the mountains have lost their ancient 
names, but the copious references to them in our old 
literature, apart from the Epics and Pura^as as well 


1 Ptolemy’s Ancient India, Maznmder’s edn., 76-81 and 204. 
Dr. Bayehaudlinri seeks to idenify cit,, p. 105) Maiandros 
'With ISdaliondra. This is “a bit far-fetched, as the rivers issuing 
out of it are not the same as those issuing out of Mahendra. 
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as in epigraphic and numismatic records have enabled 
scbolars^ to identify them successfully. 

The Bhagavata Pura^a (X, 79) seems to give a 

^ very accurate description of the situa- 
The Mahendra f 

moTmtainand tion of the Mahendra range. ^ Prom 
the rive^ isstimg Paura^ic description it appears 

that the Mahendradri was thus situa- 
ted between the Gahgasagarasahgama and Sapta- 
Godavari. Part of the Eastern Ghats near Ganjam 
is still called Mahindra Malei or hill of Mahendra 
(Wilson, Vie^iu P., II, 3, p. 127, n.). . Pargiter thinks 
that the name should be limited to the hills between 
the Mahanadi, Godavari, and Wain-gahga and may 
perhaps comprise only the portion of the Eastern 
Ghats north of the Godavari (Mark. P., p. 305, note). 
Classical Sanskrit literature seems to agree with the 
description of the Bhagavata Purana, and hence with 
the identification of Pargiter. The BaghuvaihiSa of 
Kalidasa which refers to the hills more than once 
(IV, 39, 40, 43 ^ VI, 54) seems to locate the range in 
the Kalihga country • so also seems to be the indica- 
tion of the Uttara Nai^adha Carita (XII, 24). But* 
according to the various passages of the Pamaya^a, 
the name Mahendra seems to have been applied 
to the whole range of mountains extending from 
Ganjam to as far south as the Pa^njya country, 
to the whole of the Eastern Ghat range (Kigk., 
67 ; Laibka K., 4, 92-24). There in the Tinnevelly 

1 Foremost in this work have been Wilson, Pargiter^ K. 3U. 
Dey, S, N. Majumdar, and H. O. Baycjhaudhnri. 

2 gatva Ganga-sSigara-sangrftme 

npasprs'ya MabendrSdran Bamam dr§|vgb3uvadya oa 
Sapta GodSvarlm VenvSm PampSin Bhlnaaralhliti ^tab« 

7 
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district is a small mountain which is still called 
Mahendragiri (Tmnevelly District Gazetteer, I, p, 4)., 
Pargiter thinks that the Mahendra hills of the PurSpas 
and those of the Eamayan.a were two different ranges 
but Dr. Raychaudhuri has argued with good reasons 
that the authors of the Eramaya^a and the Pura^ias 
meant the same range of hills (Studies in Indian 
Antiquities, pp. 108-109), That the Mahendra hills 
extended as far south as Madura and joined the Malaya 
hills is also proved by the Caitanya-Oaritamrta and 
the Har^a Carita respectively (Har^a-Caritam, VII). 
The Paurariic suggestion is also to the effect that it 
was situated in juxtaposition with Malaya and Sahya. 

The Epics and Puranas speak of certain minor 
hills which may conveniently be associated with the 
Mahendra ranges.^ Such are the ^rlparvata and the 
Pu§pagiri. According to the Agni Purana, Sriparvata 
seems to have been situated not far from Kaverl- 
sahgama (CXIII, 8-4). The same text tells us that 


I Minor hills associated with the Kulacalaa are thus des- 
cribed in the MarTcandeya Purana (57. 11-16) ; 

Te§Sm sahasras'as'oanye bhudhara ye samipagah || 
Vistarocchrayino ramya vipulas'oStra sanavab I 
Kolahalah sa Vaibhrajo Mandaro Pardduracalati (| 

Vstasvano Yaidyutas'oa Mainakah Svarasastatha | 
Tufigaprastho Nagagiri Bocanah Pandaraoalah j| 

Pu 9 po girirdurjjayanto BaiTato'rbbuda eva ca | 

P^yamtSkah saaomantahi Butas'ailah Kjrtasmarah |) 
S'rlparvvatas'ca Koras'oa S'atas'o^nye oa parwatSh I 
vs? the VSyu reads VaihSra 5 in place of 

ayu reads Patandhama ; Pargiter suggests Vai- 
dS^a for Vaidynta.,. in place of Svarasa the VSyu reads Sastirasa 

Z r reads pJurl f 
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this hill was dedicated by Vi^riu to SrT for her having 
performed some austerities there. It is the name of 
a lofty rock which overhangs the river in the 

Kurnool District.^ According to Dr. Raychaudhuri 
{op. cit, p. 130) it lay eight miles to the north of 
Guddapah. Other minor hills noticed by Dr. Kay- 
chaudhuri which were associated with the Mahendra 
ranges were the Venkatadri, the AruiiS/Cala (Skanda 
P., Aru]3Lacala Mahatmya, III, 59-61 5 IV, 9, 13, 21, 37) 
or Sonacala and the Jlgabha (Bhagavata P., X, 79 ; 
Mbh., Ill, 85-21). 2 

The rivers issuing from the Mahendra ranges are 
the Pitrsoma, Bgikulya, Ik§uka, Tridiva, LahgulinI 
and Varh^akara.^ 

The Karma Pura^a (XL VII, 36) does not, however^, 
mention this group of rivers issuing from the Mahen- 
dra 5 on the contrary, it speaks of Trisama, Ri^ika and 
Vaih^adhari^T ( evidently identical with Pitysoma, 
Bsikulya and Vam^akara respectively ) as rivers that 
issued from the Suktimat ranges. Besides the above 
six, the Matsya Purai?.a (CXIII, 31) mentions three 
more, the Tamraparijil, Varava and Vimala. 

The variant readings are Trisama (Vayu, XLV, 
_ 106 5 Bhagavata, V. XIX, 17 ; Agni, 

Pitrsoma. OXVIII, 8), Triyama (Varaha, LXXXV), 

and Tribhaga (Matsya, OXIII, 31). It cannot defini- 
tely be identified. 

1 Pargiter, Mark, P., p. 290, notes. 

2 Por identifications of these mountains, see Haychaudhuri, 
op. cit. 

8 Pitrsomar^iknlya ca Ik^ukS Tridiva oa ya j| 

LSiigulini Vams^akara Mahendxaprabhaval? smrtab 1 

(Mark. P., 57, 28-29.) 
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The Vayu 

Jlgilralya. 

(3-anjam. 


PurSi^a reads Btu-kulya (XLV, 100), 
evidently incorrectly. The river still 
bears its old name, and flows past 


The Vayn ( XLV, 106 ) and Varaha Puril3:ias 




(LiXXXV) read Iki^ula, while the Matsya 
reads Iteuda (CXIII, 31). It cannot 


aefinitely be identified, but obviously it must have 


been a river like the Pitrsoma on the eastern coast* 


Tridiva — A Tridiva is said to have issued from the 
Vindhyas in the Pauranic hst. 

Lahgulinl — It is the same river as the Lafigall of 
Mahabharata ( Sabh'a, IX, 374). The Varahapurfin*!* 
variants are MtLlini or Lamulinl (LXXXV), while the 
Matsya reads Mull (CXIII, 31) ; certainly they are 
copyist's mistakes, for the river still bears its old name 
and is definitely identifiable with the Xjafigullya on 
which stands Chicacole, between Vizianagram and 
Kalingapatam. 

Vam^akara— The Varaha Purana reads Vaih4a- 
vara (LXXXV) j but the correct name seems to be 
Vamfiadhara which is given in the Vayu Purax 3 ia (XLiV, 
106). It is evidently the modern Bansdhara, which 
flows past Kalingapatam. 

The Malaya hills are often mentioned in Sanskrit 
The Malaya literature, but the word seems to have 
derived from the Dravidian word 

from it. ‘luala' or ‘malai' which means hill 

(Ind. Ant., 1889, 240 £f.). “From it 
a*e derived the designations of the country of Mo-lo- 
to-t’a (Malakuta) referred to by Hiuen Tsang, and the 
called Malayalam spc^en by the people of 
. ( Raychandhnri, qp. dt., p. Ill ). The 
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Malaya range of hills is the same as the Tamil Podigei 
or Podigai, the Bettigo of Ptolemy. Pargiter correctly 
identifies it with ^^the portion of Western Ghats from 
the Nilgiris to Cape Comorin/^ for the sonroes of the 
rivers that are said to have issued from this range can 
all be located in this portion of the Ghats. Dr. Ray- 
chaudhuri has successfully shown that the 'Malaya 
'par excellence is mountain of the Pa^idyas {op. 
According to the Bhsgavata PurSria (X, 79), the her- 
.mitage of Agastya was situated on the summit of 
Malaya. The Malaya range is, therefore, sometimes 
referred to as Malayakuta* The mountain was, also 
known as Srlkhaud^dri or even as Candanadri ( cf. 
Dhoyi^s Pavanadatam). 

The minor hill associated with the Malaya range 
seems to have been the Dardura which Pargiter iden- 
tifies with the Nilgiris or the Palni hills. The hill is 
associated with Cola and Paniya kings in the Maha- 
bharata (II, 62, 34.) The hill is also mentioned else- 
where in the epics. (Mbh.^XIII, 165, 32 ^ Ram., Dahka 
K., 26, 42), as well as in the Raghuvaih^a (IV, 51). 

The rivers issuing from the Malaya range are the 
Xptamala, Tamrapar^i, Pu^paja, and Sutpalavatl or 
TJtpalavati.' ^ 

The Karma Purania (XL VII, 36) reads ptumala * 
instead, while the Varaha (LXXXV) 
Krtamals. Satamala and the Bhagavata Katamala 
(V, XIX, 17). It has been successfully identified with 
the modem Vaigai which flows past Madura {cf. 
Caitanya-Oaritanrpta, Ch. IX, p. 141). 

KrtamalS TamraparnI Fu^paja SUtpalavatiH 
Jj^alayadrisamudbhuta nadya B^ltajalSstvimati | 

^MiCrk. P.j,67, 27 - 2 ^) 
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This river is evidently the one bearing the same 

name in the Eaghuvam^a (IV, 49-50), 
Tamrapami. , .. . -i. j 

and was a sacred river according to the 

Mahabharata (Vana P., LXXXVIII, 8340). Evidently 

it flowed through the Pa^dya country and is to be 

identified with what is locally called Tambravari or 

with the combined stream of the latter and Ghittar. 

It is also called Tamravarpta (Brah. P., 49). The port 

of Kolkai or Korkai was once situated on its mouth 

which was well known for its pearl-fishery (Eaghu, 

op. cit.) ; Kolkai or Korkai is mentioned by Ptolemy. 

The variants of Puspaja are Puspajati (Vayu, XliV, 
105) and Puppavati (Karma, XL VII, 
Sutpalsva^f » while the variant for Sutpalavati 

is Utpalavatl (Mahabharata, Bhl^ma 
P., IX, 342) which is undoubtedly the correct reading. 
Another variant is Utpala (H. V., CLXVIII, 9610-2). 
Many Pura^as give the reading as Utpalavatl. 
river Pu^pa-vepti is mentioned (Mbh., Bhi^ma P., IX, 
342) which is joined with a river Utpalavatl.'^ (Pargiter, 
Mark. P., p. 304, notes). The two rivers are probably 
the Pu^aja and Sutpalavati. These two rivers must 
be any two of the Vaippar, the Amaravatl, the Ponani 
and Peri or Vedamali, the four modern rivers, besides 
the K^tamala and Tamraparpii, that rise from the 
Malaya mountains. 

The Sahya mountain or Sahyadri has been correctly 

identified with ^the northern portion of the W^estem 

Ghats and as it appears from the 

The Sahya JEange rivers which rise in them, it extends 
and the rivers - . , 

isstung from it. from the river Tapti down to the 
Nilgiris’ (Pargiter, Mark. P., p. 285, 
uoW). In his Baghuvaiii^m (IV., 52), 
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describes it as ‘nitamba iva medinyah' and associates 
it with the people of Aparftnta or Western India. 

The naost important minor mountain associated 
with the Sahya is certainly the Vnidttrya, mentioned 
in the Mahabharata in connection with the two rivers 
the Payospil and the Narminada (III, 121, 16-19). 
The mountain is generally identified with theOroudian 
mountain of Ptolemy which, according to him, was 
the source of the river of Maisolos, identifiable either 
with the Godavari or the KrexiS,* The Vaidhrya thus 
included the northernmost part of the Western Ghats, 
but the evidence of the Mahabharata suggests that it 
included also a portion of the Southern Vindhya and 
Satpura ranges. Another minor hill connected with 
the Sahya range is the Trikttta, referred to by Kalidasa 
in his Raghuvaiii^a (IV, 59), evidently the mountain 
from which the Traikhtakas derived their name. 
Psyamtlka and Gomanta may also be associated with 
the Sahya mountains. Pargiter identifies the former, 
the scene of Rama's meeting with Sugrlva and Hanu- 
man, “with the range of hills which stretches from 
Ahmadnagar to beyond Naldrug and Kalyflnl, dividing 
the MaSjira and Bhlma” (Mark. P., p. 289, note). He 
identifies the Gomanta with the hills south or south- 
east of Nasik (pp, cit.). But Dr. Raychaudhuri points 
out that to the north of Gomanta was VanavasI 
(H. V., Viwu Parva, 89, 62-64), so that the hill should 
be placed in the Mysore region. 

The rivers issuing from the Sahya mountains are the 
Godavari, Bhima-ratha, Kr^ha-veijva, another VeiQiva, 
Tuhgabhadra, Suprayoga, Vahya and the Kaverl.^ 

1. OodtSlvarl Bhimaraths KrsnaveuyS tathSpatfi I 
TnagabhadrS SuprayogS Vabyfi KSveryatbSpagS I 
SahyarpiCdaviaiijkrSatiC ityetiCh saridQttais&1;i I 
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A river well known in the Ramayapa which has 
Godavari. retained its old name up to now. 

The Vayu (XLY, 104) and Varaha Purtl^ias read 
Bhlmarathl, while the KQrma, Uhliua- 
Bbimaratha. evidently incorrect. It 

is undoubtedly the modern Bhlma, a tributary of the 
'modern Kr§na. 

3 one of the very little known rivers of ancient 
India (see Pargiter, Mark. P., p. 302, 

XiX^nave^vS. , ' ** . . 

note). It survives m its modern name 

.Krspa. 

The variant readings are Vena (Varaha, 

Yenva or Venya. ^^^XV). Veija Or Vama (Kttrma, 
XLVII, 84), Vaini (Vayu, XLV, 101), 
Vina (Mbh., Bhlsma P., IX, 828) and Ven^a (Bhftga- 
■vata P., V, XIX, 17). Pargiter suggests its idontirioa- 
•tion with the river Penner between the Krsna and 
the Kaverl (Mark. P., p. 803, notes). 

It is to be identified with the well-known river of 
Tufigabhadra. that name, the famous tributary of the 
Krsnft. 

It is also mentioned in the Mahftbharata (Bhlsma 

SuprayogB. COXXI, 14232) 

. and though not definitely identifiable, 

it is as good as certain that it was one of the western 
tributaries of the XyBiig, 

This also cannot be identified. The Agni PurftQa, 
YBbyB.- however, reads V&radft which is to be 
identified with the Varada or VedavstI, 
a southern tributary of the 

The river still bears its own name;, and is mentioned 

^««p.,(axvii,>4)«,4 
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in the Eamayaija (Kish. K., XLI, 21 and 26), the 
Harivaihda (XXVII, 1416-22) and the 

KSverl, 

Mahabharata (Bhi^ma P.,IX, 328 ; Vana 
P., liXXXV, 8164-5 5 CLXXXIX, 12910). The Tlrtha- 
yatra sections of the Pnraigias and Epics invariably 
mention this river as very holy ; in fact it \ 7 as more 
well-known than the Kr^na. It is Khaberos of Ptole- 
my which is said to have its source in the Adeisathron 
range. This range may, therefore, be identified with 
the southern portion of the Sahya. 

In place of ^^Godavarl Bh%marat7ia Kr.^'rjjave'rix>a, 
tathajpara/^ the Vayu reads ^^Godavarl, Bhimaratha 
Kr^Tiaven'od ca VanjulW^ (XLV, 104) • while the 
Varaha (LXXXV) and Matsya Pura^ias (OXIII, 29) 
add this river after Kaverl. It is obviously to be 
identifiled with the Manjira, a southern tributary 
of the Godavari. 

There is a good deal of difference of opinion with 

rr,, ^ regard to the identification of the Sukti- 

The S'uktimat ° . rr,, - , 

range and the mat mountain. There is also a good 

confusion about the ‘ rivers that 
are said to have issued from it, which, 
, in fact, renders the identification really very difficult. 
Cunningham identified the range with the hills south 
of Sehoa and Kanker separating Chattisgarh from 
Bastar (Arch. Sur. Rep,, XVII, pp. 24, 26, and map at 
. end). Beglar places the ^uktimat in the north of the 
Hazaribagh district (Arch. Sur. Hep., VIII, pp. 124- 
125). Pargiter, after some discussion, identified the 
range with the Garo, Khasi and Tipperah hills (Mark. 
P., pp. 285, 306 notes) 5 while G. V. Vaidya located it 
in Western India and identified it with Kathiawad 
yan^e (Epic. Ind.^ p* 276). B. C. Majumdar and U, 
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K. Dev agreed to identify the Suktimat with the Sulai- 
man range (Proc. of Second Oriental Conference, 1923, 
p. 609 ; ibid, p. ci 5 Z. D. M. G., 1922, p. 281 n). Dr. 
Bay Ohaudhuri applies the name with the chain of 
hills that extends from Sakti in Raigarh, 0. P., to the 
Dalma hills in Manbhum drained by the Kumarl 
and perhaps even to the hills in the Santal Parganas 
washed by the affluents of the Babla. ^ 

The rivers issuing from the Suktimat are the 
Bsikulya, the Kumarl, the Mandaga, the Mandavahini, 
the Kips* and the Palatini. ^ 

The Vamana Pura^a excludes this list altogether 
and replaces it by a new one in which figure some of 
the rivers known to have been issued from the Malaya 
(XIII, 32-33). The two new names, the ^unl and 
the Sudama, mentioned by the Vamana are not 
identifiable, nor can we definitely identify the rivers 
mentioned in the Marka^ijeya list, and for the matter 
of that in other Purai;ias. In the place of Bgikulya, 
the Vayu reads R^ika (XLV, 70), the Varaha, B^ika 
(LXXXV) and the Matsya, Kasika (CXIII, 32). The 
Beikulya has been often identified with Kiyul, a tribu- 
^tary of the Ganges (Beglar, op, citJ), Kumarl has also 
variant readings, namely, Sukumarl (XLV, 107), 
Lnsati (Varaha) but the Bhl^ma Parvan list of the 
Mahabharata is the same as in the Marka^deya* The 
Kumarl is sought to be identified with the Kaorhari 
(Beglar, op, cit,), the Some^vari (Pargiter, op. cit,), the 
'Kumar (in the extreme north-west : Dev and Majum- 

1 Studies in 'Indian Antiquities, pp. 118-120, where there is an 
ijluniinting discussion on the various theories about the identifica- 
tion of S'uktimat. 

2 IpiSikulyS HnmSrl oa Mandaga Mandavahini 1 

KruS nftiva S'uktimatprabhavahsmrtah il 
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dar, OJ 3 . cit.) and the Kumari (in Manbhnm ; Eaychau- 
dhuri, oj>. cit.). The variants of Mandaga and Man- 
davahinl are MandagaminI (Varaha, LXXV) and 
Gandhamanda-gaminl (Karma, XLYII, 36), This 
river as well as the Mandavahini cannot be identified, 
though some have suggested an obviously impossible 
equation with the Helmand (Dev and Majumdar, op. 
cit.). Kor Krpa, the Vayu Purana reads Ktlpa (XLV, 
107) and the Kurma, K§ipra or Rapa (XLVII, 36) ; 
some ( for example, Dev and Majumdar, op. cit. ), 
equate Krpa-knpa with the Kubha or Kabul river, 
others with Kapill (Pargiter, op. cit)y still others, with 
Kopa, a tributary of the Babla in eastern India (Ray- 
chaudhuri, op. cit.). The Palasini has been sought 
to be identified with the river of the same name issu- 
ing from the Junagad hills (Vaidya, op. cit.)y with the 
Panjshar in the extreme north-west (Dev and Majum- 
dar, op. cit.), as well as with the Paras, a tributary of 
the Koel in Chota-Nagpur (Raychaudhuri, op. cit.). 
Dr, Raychaudhuri^s identification of the Suktimat 
with the hills of eastern India extending from C. P. 
to the Santhal Parganas seems nearest the mark and 
his equation of the K?pa-kiipa-k§ipra, the Kumarl and 
the Palasini with the Kopa, Kumari and Paras 
respectively, all in eastern India, . must be considered 
interesting and satisfactory. 

The Rk^avat and the Vindhya are Ouxenton and 
Oulndon of Ptolemy, but it is not very 
easy to identify these two Kulacalas 

and the Vmdhya , . 

Mountains aoad though it IS generally recognised that 
from three Kut^calaSy the Rk^a, the 

Vindhya and the Paripa(ya)tra are 
parts of the whole range of mountains now known by 
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.the common name ' Vindhya. This is due to the con- 
fusion of the dififerent puranas as regards the sources 
of the riyers issuing from the Jik^a and the Vindhya* 
An analysis of the lists of rivers issuing from these two 
mountains, as they are in the different pura^ias, will 
show that the rivers may conveniently be classified 
into two distinct groups, the So^ia-Narmada group and 
the ^ipra-Tapti group. According to the Karma, 
Matsya, Brahma^^Ja, Vayu, and Vamana Pura^as, the 
Ek^a is the source of the Sona-Narmmada group in- 
cluding the Narmmada, So^a, Mahanada, MandakinI, 
Da^ar^ia, Tamasa, Vipa4a, Suktimati, etc., while the 
Sipra-Tapti (Tapi) group including the ^ipra, Payo^^i, 
Nirbindhpa, Venya, Vaitara^T, etc., had its source in 
.the Vindhya. This order is completely reversed in 
the Marka^ideya, Vwu and Brahma Puraicias which 
give the Vindhya as the source of the Sousi-Narmmada 
group and the Ek§a as that of the Sipra-Tapti group. 
,The identification, if we have to depend on epic or 
Paurauic evidence alone, is thus almost a hopeless 
task.^ 

Ptolemy describes Ouxenton or the as 

the source of the Toundis, the Dosaran and the 
Adamas, and the Oulndon as that of the Namados and 
the Nanagouna. Th^ Dosaran has long been identified 
with the Da^aricia of the Pura^ias and the Namados 

* “No conolnsion regarding the relative position of Bk^a and 
Vindhya can also be drawn from the constant association of the 
former with the Narmmada and that of the lattet with the EevS, 
for though the BhagaVata and Ihe Vamana Pnrapas seem to 
disUngni^ between the two rivers, the Bevakha^da regards them 
aa one the same, a fact home ont also by incidental references 

the BlSgavata itself/’ Bayohandhnri^ Studies px 

pp. 122 - 28 , 
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and Nanagouna with the Narmmada and Tapti res- 
pectively. Thus Narmmada and Tapti had. their 
sources not in two different mountains, but in one 
and the same, namely, the Vindhya. The Da^arjja, as 
we have seen, is said to have issued, according to a 
number of Puranas from the Ipikga or Ouxenton accord- 
ing to Ptolemy. And what Ptolemy says (VII, 
39”41) about the mouth of the river seems to suggest 
that by the Ouxenton he meant the central region of 
the modern Vindya range north of the Narmmada, 
while Oulndon stands for only that portion of the 
Vindhya from where rise the Narmmada and the 
Tapti, i. e. the eastern part of the modern Vindhyas 
south of the Narmmada (cf. Paychaudhuri, ojp. cit.). 

Dr. Raychaudhuri cites a number of passages from 
the Epics, the Harivarh^a, the Puraijas and inscrip- 
tions to show that Ptolemy's indications are sub- 
stantially correct (ibid, pp. 124-128). He concludes 
by saying that ^^ancient Hindu writers commonly 
regarded Vindhya and pk§a as interchangeable terms. 
But one fact is clear. While the name Vindhya was 
loosely applied to the whole chain of hills from Guiratfl** 
to the Gaya district, lying on both sides of the 
Narmmada, the Rk^a, when referred to incidentally 
in literature, is invariably associated with the middle 
Narmmada region of which Mahi§matl was the most 
important city, and the Da^arijia, a notable river. The 
Vindhya, when distinguished from the Ilk§a, denotes 
the chain lying south of the Narmmada as suggested 
by Nllakantha (in his Commentary on the HarivazhSa) 
" (ibid). 

The rivers issuing from the and the Vindhya 

are the ^ona, Mahanada, Narmmada, Suratba, Adrija, 
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Mandakinl, Da^arna, Citrakuta, Citrotpala, Tamasa, 
Karamoda, Pi^acika, Pippalisro^I, Vipa^a, Vanjula, 
Sumeruja, Suktimati, Sakull, Tridiva, VegavahinI, 
^ipra, Payo§ 33 .I, Nirbbindliya, Tapi (Tapti) Ni^adhaTatl, 
■VerLva, Vaitarap. 1 , Sinlvali, Kumudvatl, Karatoya, 
Mahagaurl, Durga and Antal;i4ira. ^ 

Soi 3 .a — It is the river Sone that has its source near 
the Narmmada and drains itself into the Ganges. It 
was also known as Hiranyavaha or Hirai^iyabahu, the 
Erannaboas of the Greek geographers. 

Mahanada (Mahanadl) — It is probably not the same 
river that bears its old name and flows through Orissa 
but is a branch thereof that rises near the source of 
the Sone (see Pargiter, Mark. P., p. 295, note). In 
the Varaha Purai^a, Mahanadl is replaced by the 
river named Jyotiratha (LXXXV), which is the same 
as the Jyotirathya (Mbh., Vana, LXXXV, 8160) or 
the Jyotiratha (HV., CLXVIII, 9160-12), probably 
a southern tributary of the Sone. 

Narmmada — The Namados of Ptolemy, the modern 
Nerbudda, which rises near the sources of the Sone. 
According to the Matsya Parana, the place where the 


^ S'ono MahSnadas'cadva Narmmada Surathadrija | 
Maadakini IDas^ama ca CitrakUta tathapara li 
Citropala as TamasS Karamoda Pis'aoika | 

Tathanya Pippalis'romrvipas'a Yanjula nadi II 
Snmeruja S'liktimati S'akali Tridivakramalj | 

Jlk^apada pxasutS vai tathanya Tegavajbini It 
S'ipra Payo^ni Nirhbindhya Tapi saNigadhavati I 
VenTa VaitaraELi oaiva Sinivali KnmndTati t) 

Karatoya Mahagaurl Duig§; cahtahsirS: tatha I 
Yindhyapada-prasutasta nadyah punyajalalah s'ubhah || 

(Mark. P., 67, 21-25.) 
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Narmmada falls to the sea is a great place of pilgri- 
mage (Ch. 193) called the Jamadagnitirtha. 

Suratha and Adrija — The variant for Suratha is 
Surasa (Karma, XL VII. 30 5 Varaha, LXXXV ; 
Bhagavata, V^ XIX. 17) ; while Adrija, the next river 
in the list, is replaced by Sumahadrnma or Suraha- 
druma (XLV, 99), obviously a confusion of the copyist. 
Adrija is also mentioned in the Mahabharata (Anu- 
^asanaparva, CLXV, 7648). 

It is not improbable that the entire line "^So^io 
Mahanada^caiva Narmmada Surathadrija^^ is intended 
to be interpreted as ^o^ia, Mahanada, and Narmmada 
which all originated from the Amarakai?.taka hills 
which in fact are the sources of the So^a, the Narmm- 
ada and also of the Mahanadl. 

MandakinI — It is undoubtedly the Modern Manda- 
kin which flows into the Paisuni near Citrakata moun- 
tain (Cunningham, Arch, Sur. Rep., XXI. 11 ). 

Da^arna — It gave its name to the country through 
which it flowed, and is referred to by Kalidasa in his 
Meghaduta. It is the modern Dhasan near Saugor 
flowing between the Betwa (Vetravati) and the Ken. 

Citrakuta and Oitrotpala — Citrakata is evidently 
a river connected with the modern Citrakuta mountain, 
but the Oitrotpala does not yield to any identification, 
though it is mentioned in the Bhi^maparva list of the 
Mahabharata. 

Tamasa — The river Tamasa is famous for its 
association with the Ramayan.a. The Kurma Puranta 
gives a variant, — TamasI (XL VII, 30). It is identifi- 
able with the river Tons which flows into the Ganges 
below Allahabad* 

Karamada — The Vayu (XLV, 100) and Varaha 
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Pura^as read Karatoya instead. Any way, it seems 
probable, as Pargiter has suggested, that the river 
Karmanasa which flows into the Ganges just above 
the Sone is here meant. 

Pi^acika and Pippali^roni — The Pi4acika is not 
identifiable though it is suggested that it may be one 
of the southern tributaries of the Sone. In the Pip- 
pali^roni (Vayu : Pipyala^roi^ii ; Varaha : Pippala), 
Pargiter finds the Paisuni or Parsaroni, a tributary of 
the Jumna between the Ken and the Tons (op- cit.), 

Vipa^a — It has to be distinguished from the river 
of the same name in the Punjab. It is the modern 
Pias that flows past Saugor into the Ken. In place 
of Vipada, the Varaha Purana reads Vii^ala which is to 
be identified with the Visala that flows through Gaya 
(cf. Mbh., Salya. P., XXXIX, 2188-89, 2206-06). 

Vanjula— The variants are Vanjuka ( Varaha, 
LXXXV ), Manjula (Mbh, Bhl^ma P., IX, 341 ; 
Ktlrma, XLfll, 31) and Jambula (Vayu, XL'V, 100)! 
It cannot definitely be identified. 

Sumeruja— The variant readings are SiterajS* (Vayu 
XLV, 101) and Viraja (Varaha, LXXXV). It cannot 
be identified. 


Soktimati — ^It is often erroneously suggested that 
this river issued from the ‘^nktimaV mountain. In 
fact, its source is stated to be either the lUr^vat or 
Vindhya. The Muktimatl of the Bhlsmaparva list of 
the Mahabharata is probably the same river. It is 
not nnlzkely that Muktimatl, the capital of the Cedis, 
stood on this river. There is, however, haraiy any 
cine to its definite identification. 


^knll and Tridiva-The variants for ^akuil are 

ai»facm>a or Makgana (Vayu, XLV, 101) and Pankini 
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( Varaha, LXXXV ). Pargiter identifies the Sakull 
with the river Sakri which flows into the Ganges 
between Patna and Monghyr. The Tridiva is men- 
tioned also m the Bhl^maparva list, but it cannot 
successfully be identified. 

VegavahinI — The Vayu, Varaha and Ktlrma 
Puranas read Valuvahini or Patnavahinl ( Knrma^ 
XPiVII, 31). It cannot be identified. 

Sipra — A Sipra is mentioned in the Pauranic list 
and it is said to have issued from the Paripatra moun- 
tains ( see below ). According to the Harivam^a 
(CliXVIII, 9509) there is a Sipra in the southern 
region ; it is not impossible that the southern l^ipra 
is here intended. The Vayu Parana reads Madra 
(XliV, 102), while both the Kurma (XL VII, 32) and 
the Varaha (LXXXV)read Sighroda^ the Matsya reads 
Kgipra instead ( CXIII, 27 ) and the Mahabharata 
( Bhl^ma P., IX, 336 ) Sighra. There is evidently 
some doubt as to the real name of the river here 
intended. 

Payo^ni — The Varaha Pura^ia reads Payolli (LXX- 
XV ) which is wrong. According to Mahabharata, it 
was a river flowing through Vidarbha (Vana P., CXX, 
10289-90), and was separated from the Narmmada by 
the VaidUrya mountains ( CXXI, 10306-7). 
Pargiter therefore identifies it with the modern river 
Pnrna (the tributary of the TaptI) together with the 
lower part of the Tapti into which the Purna continues 
(Mark. P., p. 299, notes). But the Pura^as would 
have Payosn^ Bmd. Tapti distinctly as two separate 
rivers in the same verse ^ the Padma Parana (Uttara., 
Gh. 41) even has Tapi, Payosnl and Parna in the 
same verse. Some have, therefore, sought to identify 

8 
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the Payois^i with the Pain or Paingahga, a branch 
of the Wardha in O, P. 

According to the Caitanyacaritamrta, there was 
another Payo^i in the extreme south, identical with 
the river Parti in Travancore (Journal of the Buddhist 
Text Society, V, p. 45). 

Nirbbindhya — The Vayu Pura^ia reads Nirbbandh- 
ya (XLV, 102) which is evidently wrong. This river 
is mentioned by Kalidasa in his Meghaduta (I, 28-29) 
as lying between Ujjain and the river Betwa or 
Vetravatl. It has been identified with the Kalisindh 
in Malwa ( J. of Buddhist Text Society, y, p. 46), but 
as Kalisindh is probably the Sindhu of Kalidasa^s 
Meghadnta, the identification of the Nirbbindhya 
with the Newu], another tributary of the Cambal 
between Vetravatl and Sindh, seems to be more 
satisfactory ( Thorton’s Grazetteer, S. V. Grwalior, 
Bhopal). 

Tapi — It is undoubtedly the TaptI ; but strangely 
enough the river is nowhere mentioned in the Epics, 
not even in the Bhl^maparva list of the Mahabharata. 

Ni^adhavatl — The variants are Ni^adha ( Vayu, 
2XrV> 102) and B^abha (Matsya, CXIII, 27); the 
latter apparently is a wrong reading. Naturally the 
river suggests an association with Ni^adha country and 
may be identified' with one of the small tributaries 
of the Narmmada or the Taptl. The reading MahanadT 
of the Knrma Purapa (XLVII, 32) is impossible, for 
it has already been mentioned in connection with the 
Sone and the Narmmada. 

Venva and Vaitarani— The variants are Venva, 
Vinna, in the Puranas and Ve^va and Vena in the 
Mahabharata. Pargiter identifies it (Mark. P,, p. 300, 
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note) with the Waingahga and its Continuation, the 
Pranhita. The Vaitara^i is undoubtedly the modern 
river of the same name that flows through Orissa. 

Sinivall, Kumudvatl, Karatoya, Mahagaurl, Durga 
and Antah^ira — These rivers are not definitely identi- 
fiable. The variants for Sinivall are confusing and 
do not help us in any way to identify the river. They 
are Sltibahu, Balaka, Vedipala, Satabala and Vi^vamala 
in the Puranas and the Mahabharata 5 none of 
these names can be satisfactorily identified. Nor 
can we identify Kumudvatl or Karatoya which is 
certainly not the river that flows through northern 
Bengal. Mahagaurl has been identified by Pargiter 
(op. cit,^ pp. 300-301, notes) with the BrahmanI that 
flows through Orissa, and Durga with another smaller 
Brahman! that flows through the Murshidabad 
district into the right bank of the Bhagirathi. But 
the latter identification seems to be doubtful. The 
Vayu (XLV, 103) and Kurma Puranas (XLVII, 33) 
replace Antah^xra by Antab^ilSj and the Varaha by 
Antyagira (LXXXV). The river cannot however be 
identified. The Varaha Pura^a gives one more river, 
the ManijalS' Subha, does not give any clue to its 
identification. 

The earliest mention of the Pariyatra mountain is 
Th P" ' "t found in Dharmasutra of Bodhayana 
(PSriyltraf^d (I^ 1 , 25) who refers to this mountain 

southern limit of Aryavarta. 

The Skanda Purana also refers to it 
as the farthest limit of Kumarl-Khanda, the centre 
of Bharatavar^a. The mountain seems to have lent 
its name to the country with which it was associated ^ 
Yuan Chwang mentions a Po-li-ye-ta-lo country 
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(Pariyatra) ruled by a Vai4ya king. Pargiter identi- 
fies the Paripatra (or Pariyatra) with that portion of 
the modern Vindhya range which is situated west of 
Bhopal together with the Aravalli mountains (Pargiter, 
Mark P., op. cit^ 

The rivers issuing from the Pariyatra are the 
Vedasmrti, VedavatT, Vftraghnl, Sindhu, Ve^va, 
AnandinT, Sadanira, Mahl, Para, Carma^vatl, NapI, 
Vidi^a, Vetravatl, Sipra and Avar^ii.^ 

Vedasmrti, Vedavatl and VetraghnI — These rivers 
cannot be identified. Vedasmyti is replaced by Vedas- 
nxfta in some of the texts (BhTipma P., IX, 324) and 
Vedavatl and Vrtraghni by VadasinI or Vetasinl and 
Vrataghnl respectively. But none of these names 
gives any clue to their identification. 

Sindhu — ^It is certain that by Sindhu is here meant 
the Ealisindh, a tributary of the Jumna between the 
Cambal and Betwa. It was on its banks that Agastya 
met Lopamudra, daughter of the Vidarbha king and 
they became married (Mbh. Vana P., XC VI, XCVII ; 
GXXX, 10541). 

Ve^va — The Markai^deya reading seems to be a 
wrong one, for the majority of the Pura^ias give differ- 
ent readings which are nearer the mark. Thus the 
Vayu(XLV, 97) and Kurma Purfi^as (XL VII. 29) 
read Var^a 6 a, the KtLrma also Ptlrija and ParJ 3 Lfi 6 a- 
ParrUL^a and Vari^ia^a are evidently the same and have 
been identified with the river Banas, tributary of the 
Gambal. 

Anandini — The various Paurauic readings are 

1 Vedasmrtir Vedavatl Vrtraghiii Sindhnreva ca 
Ve^^a sanandmi caiva SadanirS Mahi tathS 
P^a Harmanvatl NUpi Vidis^S Vetravatyapi 
S iprS hyAvarpl ca tatha Paripatras'raySh smrtah 

(Mark. P„ 57, 19-20.) 
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Sanandinl, Candana, Bandhana and Sabandhana, none 
of which can be identified. 

Sadanira — 'According to the Satapatha “Brahma^a, 
the Sadanira formed the boundary between Ko^ala 
and Videha, though Sayana in his commentary wrong- 
ly identifies it with the Karatoya. The Sadanira of 
the Satapatha Brahmana has, therefore, been sought 
to be identified by some with the G-andak, by others 
with the Eapti. But the Sadanira of our Pauranic 
passage cannot mean this river which is said to have 
issued from the Pariyatra. The Vayu Purana reads 
Satira and Sadatira instead (XLV, 97). 

Mahi — The variants are Mahati (Vayu, XLV, 97), 
Mahita (Mbh., Bhl^ma P., IX, 328) and Eohi (Varaha, 
LXXXV). It is the river Mahl which rises in Malwa 
and drains itself into the Gulf of Cambay. 

Para — The Vayu reads Para instead. Cunning- 
ham identifies it with the ParvatX that rises in Bhopal 
and falls into the Cambal (Arch. Sur. Eep., II., 308). 

Carmaip.vati — It is the well-known river Cambal, 
the tributary of the Jumna. 

NtLpi — The KtLrma Purana reads Sura and Surya 
instead (XL VII, 29), but none of them can be iden- 
tified. 

Vidida — Vidi^a, as is well known, is modem -tsniisa, 
and the river of this name must be connected with 
the Vidisa country. 

Vetravatl — ^It is the modern Betwa that flows into 
the Jumna. 

Sipra — The river is referred to by Kalidasa in his 
Meghaduta (I, 31, 32). On it stood TJjjayinl. 

Avarnl — The Vayu reads Avantx instead, in which 
case it must, be a river of the AvantI or Malwa country 
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identifiable with the river AvantI Which rises near 
Mhow and flows into Cambal (Pargiter, Mark, P ,, p, 
295, notes) - 

The more important of the minor mountains in 
the Epics and Puranas that may be said, to be asso- 
ciated with the !Pik§a, the Vindhya and the Pariyatra 
are the TJrjjayanta, the Eaivataka, the Arbnda, the 
Kolahala, the Citrak-Qta, the Amaraka^itaka, the 
Vaibhraja and the Vatasvana, The TJrjjayanta has 
long been identified with the Girnar mountain and 
the Raivataka with the hill opposite G-irnar. Arbuda 
survives in the mount Abu (cf, the Arbuda Khantda 
of the Skanda PurSna), The Amarakaritaka is the 
source of the Sone, the Mahanadi and the Narmmada. 
The Kolahala is the small range of hills in Bundel- 
khand, while Oitrakuta still bears its old name and 
is situated not very far from Prayag. Vaibhraja is 
undoubtedly the Vaibhara of the Dipavaihsa and the 
Mahavamsa, one of the five hills of Rajagrha in Bihar, 
Vatasvana has been identified by Beglar with Bathan 
In south Bihar (Arch. Sur, Hep. ’VIII, p. 46), 

All the rivers issuing from the Himavat and the 
different Kulacalas and K§udraparvatas ^^possess holy 
merit 5 all are rivers flowing into the ocean ; all are 
mothers of the world ; they are well known to cleanse 
from all sin. And other small streams, are mentioned 
in thousands, O, Brahman, those which flow only 
during the rainy season, and those which flow at all 
'seasons/^ (Pargiter, Mark P., pp. 306-307). ^ 


vtfvn s^asTaty^ sarwa Gafi^Sb sa-mudragah 

JoTx saryvah papaharsrh smptah ’ 

coktah k^dronadyo dvijottama 
PrSvrt^alavahah santi sadakalavahae'ca yah. 

(Mark P.,. pi* 57, 30-8g.) 



CHAPTER VI 


COUNTRIES AND PEOPLES OE INDIA 
(Epic and Panranic Sources) 

BHARATAVARSA AND ITS VARIOUS DIVISIONS 

The Jambudvlpa, according to Puranic authors, 
was originally divided into seven var§as, namely Ilavrta 
or Meru varsa, Ramyaka or Ramanaka (Matsya, 113, 
61 5 Mbh. VI, 8. 2) or Nllavar^a (Brahma^da, 34, 46), 
Hiranmaya or ^vetavar^a (Brahraa3p.da, 34. 46 ^ Agni 
107. 7), Uttarakuru or Srogavad — (Brda, 34. 47) o± 
Airavata-var^a (Mbh. VI, 6. 37), Bharata or Himava 
(Brda, 84. 44, 53) or Himavata (Brda, 35. 30, Matsya^ 
113. 28) or Ajanabha (Ind. Ant. 1899. p. 1), Kiiiipuru§a 
or Hemakata-var^a (Brda, 34. 44) or Haimavata-var^a 
(Mbit. VI, 6. 7) or Kihanara-khap-da (Ain-i-Akbari, III, 
pp. 30. 31), and Harivar§a or Ni^adhavar^a (Brtja, 34. 
45). Two other var^as, namely, Bhadra^va or Maly a- 
vad-var§a and Eetumala or Gandhmadana-var^a (Brda, 
34. 47, 48), were later on added to the original seven, 
thus bringing the total number of var^as to nine (for 
sapta-var^ani, see Matsya, 113-14 • Brda, 36, 24 j ibid, 
28, Mbh. VI. 6. 53 ; for nava-varsaiii, see, Matsya, 114, 
85 5 Brda, 34, 48 ; ibid, 35, 7 ; Nllaka^tha’s Com.' on 
Mbh. VI. 6, 37). Of these var^as Bharatavasa lay 
most to the South. It was separated from the- Kirh- 
puru^a by the Himavat, and had the shape of a bow 
(Matsya, 113,. 32 ; Brda, 35. 33 Mbh. VI. 6, 38). It 
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lay between the Himavat to the north and the sea to 
the south (Vayu, 45. 75-76 ; ViTOn, II. 3. 1.)^ 

The name Bharatavar^a is said to have been derived 
from King Bharata, a descendant of Priyavrata, son 
of Mann S vayambhava.® 

Bharatavar?a, according to Pura^ic Cosmology, 
was divided into nava Tchmidas or nine divisions. 
According to MU/rha/ndeya Purana they are : 
Indradvipab Ka^erumans-Tamrapar^o Grabhastiman 
Nagadvipastatha Sanmyo G-andharvvo Varunastatha 
Ayarh tn navamaste^aih dvlpah sagarasamv^rtab® 
Yojananaiii sahasrarh vai dvipo yarh dakginottarat 

Brahma^ab Ksatriya Vai^yab ^ndra^cantabsthita 

dvija'^ 

These nine ^bhedas' or ^khandas^ of Bharat a var§a 
^re mentioned also in the famous astronomical work, 
the Siddhanta ^iroma^i (III. 41) of the celebrated 
astronomer Bhaskaracarya, as Well as in the majority 
pf Puranas. The Vamana and the Garuda Pura^ias 
however replace Saumya and Gandharva by Kataha 
and Siihhala. The ninth dvipa which is described as 
'encircled by seas^ extending over thoijsand yojanas 
from north to south,® with Kiratas at the eastern 


1. For the historical value and otherwise of the different Pau- 
ranio Var^as^ see, Pay Chaudhuri, Stv^d/ieB in Indian Antiquities^ 
pp. 64-80. 

2. BrdA) 84, 55 ; Bhaga, XI, 2. 15 ff. 

8. The N'agaTasamvrtah of Albertmi is obviously a copyist’s 
mistake (Indica, I, 295). 

4. Mark. P. 67. 

5. According to the Skanda PurSna, XumSrika Khanda exten- 
ded from only the Mahendra mountain to the PSriyStra (XumSxika 
Sband% 89. 118) j accordiu^ to the Garr^la Pui^u^A, however, it 
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extreme and Yavanas at the western and Brahma^ias, 
Ksatriyas, Vai^yas and Madras residing between^ 
is not mentioned by name in the majority of the 
Puran.as. The name is supplied by the VSmana 
Pnrana as Knmara (XIII. ii) and by the Kumar ika 
Khai^qlam of the Skanda Pura^ia as Kumarika 
(39. 69), The Eavyamimaihsa of Raja^ekhara also 
gives the name of the ninth dvipa as Kuman 
(De^a-vibhaga, p. 92). The Marka^cjeya Purana along 
with other Pura^ias describe the nine dvipas as ^sepa- 
rated by seas and as being mutually inaccessible' 
(Samudrantarita jneyaste tvagamyah parasparam,Mark. 
575), But Bharatavar^a, as we now know it, is not 
separated by seas within itself, nor are its component 
parts ^^mutually inaccessible^^ 5 Bharatavarsa is not 
thus our India of present geographical area. That 
Bharatavarsa connoted a much larger area than India 
proper will be evident from the fact that only one of 
•its islands, the ninth, stands for India proper. The 
‘ninth dvipa,' the Kumari or Kumarika dvipa is 
described to be surrounded by sea and to have been 
inhabited by the Kiratas and the eastern extreme and 
Yavanas at the western with Brahma3?.as, Kgatriyas, 
Vai^yas and ^tldras thrown within. The Kuman dvipa 
thus seems to be identical with India proper ; and in 
its account the Paurariic authors seem to describe a 
condition of India as in about the first century A. D., 
when Ptolemy locates the Kirrhadia, doubtless identi- 
cal with the Kiratas, in the eastern region (Cf. Majum- 
dar^s edition of Ptolemy, p. 219) and the inscriptions 

was bounded on the east by the Kiratas, on the west by the Yava- 
nas, on the south by the Andhras and on the north by the 
Turu^kas (65. 6). 
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according to Abul Fazl, lay between the Jlksa and the 
Malaya, and according to Alberuni, to the south of the 
IMadhyade^a. According to Smith Nagadvipa seems 
to be identical with the Jaffna Peninsula of Ceylon 
( Early History of India, 4th Edn., p. 491 ) Saumya 
has not been identified, but Kataha which is the subs- 
titute reading in the Vamana Parana has been rightly 
identified with Kedah in the Malaya Peninsula. 
Gandharva is placed by Alberuni to the north-west of 
the Madhyade^a ; it is doubtless identical with the 
well-known and very ancient region of Gandhara, 
Garuda Puraria reads Simpala instead which is Ceylon. 
Varuria, the eighth dvipa, is placed by Abul Fazl 
between the Sahya and the Vindhya. 

Perhaps older and certainly more accurate than the 
tradition of the Pauranic Navahhan^a is the division 
of Bharatavarsa into nine bhedas by the celebrated 
astronomers Para^ara and Varahamihira.^ These 
astronomers and astrologers conceived the shape of 
India as that of a tortoise ( karma ) lying outspread ; 
they therefore describe the country as Kurma-cakra. 
Each of the nine hhedas is called a varga by Varaha ^ 
Bharatavar^a is thus divided into nine parts conform- 
ing to the nine of the ten points of the compass, e. g. 
the central, eastern, southern, western, northern, 
south-eastern or Agneya^ south-western or Nairta 
north-western of Vdyava and north-eastern Aihana, 
Pancala was the main district in the central division, 
Magadha in the eastern, Kulinda in the north-eastern, 
Madra in the northern. Harahaura ( or Hara Hun.a ) 

1 Varahamihira is supposed to have adopted the tradition 
•earlier recMDrded by Paras'ara in his JParUs^araiantra^ See, Kern’s 
edn, of iBfhatsariihit^ of Var^ha, p, 82, 
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in the notth-westem, Sindhu in the western, Anarta 
in the south-western, Avanta in the southern, and 
Kalihga in the south-eastern ( Birhat Sarh, Ch. XIY. 
32, 33 ). But when Varaha comes to his details, he 
assigns Sindhu and Sauvira in the south-western 
division ( Nairta ) along with Pahlava and Kamboja 
and evidently Anarta also ( Ibid, XIV. 17 ). ^^This 
mistake is certainly as old ^s the eleventh century, as 
Abu Eihan has preserved the names Varaha' s abstract 
in the same order as they now stand in the Brhat 
SamhitoL ( Eeinaud, Memoire sur I'Inde, pp. 116, 117 
cf. no. II, map. fig. 3 ). These details are also sup- 
ported by the Marka^deya Pura^ia, which assigns both 
Sindhu-Sauvira and Anarta to the south-west."^ 

But the most accurate from the geographical point 
of view is the description of our country divided into 
five and seven regions as given in the PurU^i^a and the 
Mahahharata. The division of India into five regions 
is however as old aS the Atharvaveda ( XIX. 17. 1-9 ) 
and the Aitareya Brahma^ia ( VIII. 14 ), and was 
adopted by later Brahmanical and Buddhistic authori- 
ties. ^ Thus Smpti writers like Baudhayaua seem to 
suggest a five-fold division while Baja^ekhara in his 
Kavyamlmamsa actually adopts it. Buddhist writers 
like Yuan Chwang and authors of earlier texts also 
follow the same division. The Mahabharata also 
’describes five divisions Jn detail, the central or Mad- 
hyadefia, the eastern, southern, western and nothern 
and at least three, the Matsya, Vayu and Vi§nu pura- 
aSLas, agree with it. According to the Vi^rji^u Purana, 
Madhyade4a was occupied by the Kurus and Paficalas, 

1 Omminghani’s O^ograrphy, Majuj^dar’a Edn., p. 7 and note. 

2 haw, Geography of Eai^ly Ii^tro., p. 
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the east by the people of Kamarupa, the south by the 
Pui?.<Jras, Kalihgas and Magadhas, the west, by the 
Saura^traa, Suras, Abhiras, Arbudas, Karu^as, Malavas, 
Sauviras and Saindhavas, and the north (?) by the 
Hu^as, Salvas, the people of Sakala, Amba§tbas> 
Parasikas, Eamas etc. ( Wilson^s Vignu Pura^ia, Voh 
II. Bk. II. 3, p. 132 ; there is, however no mention of 
the northern division in the text but it is nevertheless 
evident). The Vi^riTi Purana list of countries is very 
meagre ; the Mahabharata has a much longer cata- 
logue, but it is without any arrangement ; so also in 
the Padmapurana. 

The longest list of countries and peoples of India 
is however, contained in Markandeya, the Brahmanda 
and the Vayu. Both the Markandeya and the 
Brahmanda refer to the territorial divisions of India 
( Eumarldvipa ) as numbering seven, the latter 
expressly stating that in ancient times Bharatavarsa 
was divided into seven regions ( Sapta KhaJidam ). ^ 
But this division into seven regions is not anything 
fundamentally different from the division into five 
which is adopted by the majority of the Pura^ias and 
the Mahabharata. This will be evident from the lists 
of the divisions which are as follows : the Madhyad'e^a, 
the Udlcya or north, the Pracya or east, Dak^mapatha 
or south, the Aparanta or west, the Vindhyan region 
and the Himalayan region ( Tarvatakreyinah ). 

The Markaijideya Pura^a has also a second classi- 
fication, apart from this seven, into nine, adopted 
certainly from the astronomical and astrological work 


1 Brahma^dc^) 
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of Varahamihira and Para^ara. There India is descri- 
bed as resting on Visnu in the form of a tortoise 
looking eastward ; the various countries and peoples of 
Bharatavar^a are distributed accordingly over the 
several parts of his body, together with corresponding 
lunar constellations. The majority of the names of 
countries and peoples is very much the same as we 
find in the Nadyadivarnana section of the same pura^ia, 
but there is also quite a good lot of names that are 
entirely new and original. 

It has already been pointed out that geographically 
speaking the division of our country into seven regions 
is more accurate and more in accord with reality. We, 
therefore, propose to follow the account as given in the 
nadyoLdi varnanou section (Ch. 67) and supplement it 
by names of peoples and countries as mentioned in the 
astronomical section ( Ch. 58 ). The Brahma^da and 
the Vayu Purainias, and as a matter of fact other 
Puranas also, give us nothing more than what is there 
in these two sections of the Markari(Jeya Pura^a. 

SHAPE OF INDIA 

It has already been pointed out that according to 
the Kurmaniveia section ( i,e. astronomical ) of the 
Markandeya Puraria as well as the works of our early 
astronomical authors the shape of India was like that 
of a tortoise ^‘lying outspread and facing eastwards.’*' 
This conception ignores the extreme southern region of 
the country. From the geographical standpoint, a 
sober account is given in a number of Purarias as well 
as in the MahSibhSirata which describe India as having 
the shape of a bow ( Matsya, 113, 32 ^ Brda, 36, 33, 
^bh. VI., 6, 38). Nllakantha, the celebrated Common- 
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tat or of the Mahabharata, confirms the bow-like des- 
cription of the country (Commy. on the Mbh. VI, 6. 
3-5 ), but he also speaks of BharataYar^a as being 
triangular in shape (Ibid. VI, 6. 3-5) which is certainly 
a better description. The most accurate description, 
however, seems to be the one as given in the nadyadi 
varoj^ana section of the Markandeya Pura^ia. India 
according to this conception, is ‘^constituted with a 
four-fold conformation. On its south and west and 
east is the great ocean ; the Himavat range stretches 
along on its north, like the string of a bow.^'’^ 

MADHYA-DE^A OR CENTRAL REGION^ 

Matsya^vakutab Eulya4ca Kuntalab Ka6l Ko^alab 
Atharva^ca Kalihga^ca Malaka^ca Vrkaib saha 
Madhyade^ya Janapadab prayado^ml prakirtitab 11 
Sahyasya c’ottare yastu yatra Godavari nadi | 
Prthivyampi Krtsnayam sa prade6o manoramab II 
Qovardhanam puram ramyam Bhargavasya 

mahatmanab | 
(Mark. P. 57. 32-35). 


1 Mark. P. 67, 69 Pargiter’s Tr. p. 847. According to Cunning- 
ham, the Mahabharata has another description of the shape of the 
country, that of an equilateral triangle “which was di'vided into 
four smaller equal triangles. The apex of the triangle is Cape 
Comorin, and the base is formed by the line of the Himalaya 
mountains.” Anc. Geo. of India, Majumdar’s Edn. p. 6. 

For other descriptions of the shape of India, see, ibid, pp.1-13 ; 
Camb. Hist, of India, 1, pp. 400-402 ; Ray Chaudhuri, Studies in 
Indian Antiquities, pp. 84-86 ; Law, Geography of Early 
Buddhism, Intro., p. xixff. 

2 For the boundaries of Madhyades'a,- see Law, Ibid, pp. 1-2. 
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Matsya — According to the Mahabharata (Sabha 
P, XXX, 1105-6) the Matsya country of the Matsya 
people was situated south or south-west of Indrapras- 
tha, and west of Surasena (Virata P, V. 141-45). 
According to Manu it was within the limits of 
Brahmar§ide^a ( Manu, II, 19 ). The Mahabharata 
mentions (Salya p. XXXVI, 1973-76) Upaplavya or 
Upaplava, a city situated at a distance of two days' 
journey by chariot from Hastinapura, as its capital 
(Udyoga P. LXXXIII 3910-17 : LXXXV. 3040). It is 
difficult to ascertain if Upaplavya was the same as 
Bairata or Biratanagara which is also said to have been 
the capital city of the Matsya. Viratanagara was so 
called because it was the capital of Virata, king of the 
Matsyas. According to Buddhist tradition it was one 
of the sixteen Mahajanapadas. The Matsya country 
comprised the modern territory of Jaipur including the 
whole of the present territory of Alwar with a portion 
of Bharatpur. 

The Vayu Purana reads Vatsas instead of Matsyas 
(XLV. 110). The kingdom of the Vamsas or Vatsas is 
mentioned in Buddhist texts as one of the sixteen 
Mahajanapadas, According to the Mahabharata Vatsa 
or Vatsya kingdom was situated to the east of Indra- 
prastha (Sabha P. XXIX. 1084) ^ its king Vatsa was a 
grandson of king Divodasa of Benares (Hari V. XXIX. 
1587, 1697). The capital of the Vatsa country was 
Kaufiambi identical with modern Kosam near Allaha- 
bad.^ 

A^vakutas — Such as a tribe or country is unknown : 
it is obviously a misreading, for the Vayu Purana 


1 Law, Geo. E. B., pp. 16-17* 
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Teads Kisa§^as, Kisastas or Kisadyas instead (XliV^ 
110), and the Matsya reads Kiratas (CXIII. 35). But 
we have otherwise no information of the location of 
i)he Kiratas in the Madhyade^a ; epic and pauranic 
tradition -places them in the eastern region as we shall 
see later on 3 evidently the Kiratas are out of place 
here. 

Kulyas — No such tribe or country is known ; but 
it may be possible that they were the same people as 
the Kulutas, a republican community, who are men- 
tioned in inscriptions of about the 1 st century A. B. 
The Kulutas dwelt in the Punjab along with such 
tribes as the Malavas, Yaudheyas, Arjunayanas, 
TJdumbaras, Kunindas etc. 

Kuntalas — The BhTsma Parva (IX. 347, 369, and 
367) of the MahabhSrata has some references to this 
tribe. The tribe referred to in verse 347 of the Bhisma 
Parva is probably the one referred to here in the 
Markau^eya Parana. The Kuntalas evidently occu- 
pied a country contiguous to Ka^l and Kosala where 
Cunningham found a region called Kuntila near 
Chunar, The tribe mentioned in verse 359 seems to 
have been a western people as they are mentioned 
Oblong with peoples residing in the western region^ 
The third tribe mentioned in verse 367 was the well- 
known Kuntala people of the South who played an 
important role in the history of the Deccan. 

Ka4i — Celebrated as one of the oldest janapad-as 
Ka^I finds mention in each and every ancient work 
•of importance, Brahmanical or Buddhist, It is the 
ancient Varanasi. According to the Bamayana (Adi. 
K. XII. 20) Ka4l was a kingdom while Prayaga and 
4he regions around it were still a forest (Cf* Kalakavana). 

9 
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The Harivam^a refers to its early vicissitudes (XXIX 
and XXXII) while the Udyoga Parva of the Maha- 
bhSrata alludes to repeated burning of the 

city (XLVII. 1883). 

Eo^ala — ‘Evidently Uttara Xo^ala or Northern 
Kodala is meant for another Ko4ala which was called 
Daksin.a Ko4ala or Maha-Ko^ala mentioned later 
on in verse 64 of Chap. 57 of the MSrkaiideya Puraioa. 
According to epic tradition, Ayodhya on the Saraytl 
seems to have been the earliest capital, but later on, 
in Buddhist times, Ayodhya sank to the level of an 
unimportant city but Saketa and SavatthI were two 
of the six important cities of India, ^ 

Atharvas and Arkalihgas — These two names are 
evidently misreadings, and it is difidcult to find out 
what the correct form had been. The Yayu Parana 
reads atha par^ve tilmigcLica instead of Atha'fva&ca^ 
Kalifiga&cay while the Matsya reads Atharv^kccu 
Kali7igaicco, All these readings are improbable. Ti- 
lahgas are well-known as a southern people, identical 
With the Trikaiihgas, and mentioned in Chap. 58, 
verse 28 of the Markan.deya Purana in connection 
with the southern people. Avantas and Kalihgas are 
also well-known peoples hnt they are not known to 
have been located in the Madhyade^a. In fact the 
Markandeya Pnran.a refers to the Avantas as Vindhyan 
tribe (Oh. 57 * verses 62 and 56) and to the Kalingas 
once as a northern (Ibid - V. 37) and at another time 
as a southern tribe (Ibid, V. 46), The reference to 
the Kalingag as a northern tribe is certainly erroneous. 


X Law, G-eo. E. B., pp. 4-6. 
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Malakas — The Vayu Puraria reads Magadhas 
instead and the Matsya reads Mukas. Both are mis- 
readings, for the Magadhas are mentioned as an 
eastern people in verse 44 of Chap. 57 of the MSrkan- 
deya Puraria. Pargiter suggests (Mark. P., p. 309) 
that the reading should he Malajas. The Malajas 
‘^are mentioned in the Mahabharata (Bhl^ma Parva^ 
IX, 357) and Bamaya^ia (Adi K. XXVII, 16-23) and 
from the course described in the latter poem as taken 
by Vi^vamitra and Rama, it appears they were neigh- 
bours of the Kamsas and occupied the district of 
Shahabad, west of the S one...... (Ibid, 8-16). 

Frikas— This tribe is similarly referred to in the 
Mahabharata (Bhl^ma P. LI. 2106) * but the Matsya 
Purana reads Andhakas instead. The Andhakas, 
were very intimately associated with the Yadavas, and 
are often referred to in the Mahabharata (Udyoga P.. 
LXXXV, 304; Harivam^a, XXXV, 1907-8; ibid, 
XXXIX, 2041 etc.) but they are known to have been 
located in Western India of Aparanta. A more correct 
reading appears to be Vrsnikas. 

The Marka^deya list of peoples and countries of 

Madhyade^a does not seem to be complete ; for, the 

Vayu and Matsya Puranas enumerate few countries 

more (Vayu, XLV. 109-110 ; Matsya, CXIII. 35, 36), 

and the Mahabharata seems to confirm it (Bhisma P. 

IX. 346-7 ), These countries and peoples are as 

follows : the Kurus, Pancalas, Salvas, Jahgalas, Su- 

/ 

rasenas, Bhadrakas, Bodhas and the lords of Satapatha. 
The Matsya Puraua however, gives the last two names 
as Bahyas and Pataccaras. 

Kurus — The land of the Kurus was well-known as 
one of the sixteen mahajanapadas in the days of the 
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Buddha 5 many a Buddhist legend is associated with 
the Kurus and their country. ^ They are also very 
intimately connected with epic tradition 5 indeed the 
Matabharata grew up with the Kuru people and their 
country as its background. The ancient Kuru country 
may be said to have comprised the Kuruk^etra or 
Thanesvar. The region included Sonapat, A,mm, 
Karnal and Panipat, and was situated between 
the Sarasvatl' on the north and Dirsadvatl on 
the south- 

According to Pargiter the Kurns occupied the 
country ^^from the Si vis and sub-Himalayan tribes 
on the north to MCatsya, Surasena and South Pancala 
on the South, and between North Pancala on the east 
and Marubhtlmi (the Kajputana desert) on the west. 
Their territory appears to have been divided into three 
parts, Kuruk^etra, the Kurus and the Kuru]angala 
<Adi P. OIX, 4337-40). Kuruk§etra, ^the cultivated 
land of the Kurus^ comprised the whole tract on the 
West of the Jumna and included the sacred region 
between the Sarasvatl and Brsadvati (Vana P. 
LXXXIII. 6071-78 and 7073-76; Bamaya^ta, Ayodhya 
PC. LXX, 12 5 Megha D. I. 49-50). -.Kuru-iahgala, ^the 
waste land of the Kurus’ was the eastern part of their 
.territory and appears to have cpmprised the tract 
between the Ganges and North Pancala (Ram. Ayo- 
.dhysi K. JSXXll ; Mbh. Sabha P. XIX. 793-94), The 
middle region between , the Ganges and Jumna seems 
to have been called simply the Kuru^s country.-’^ 

Fa^ccilas — According to Buddhist tradition PaS- 
-cala had two divisions ; TJttara Pancala and Dak^ina 
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Pancala. Mahabharata also refers to these two divi- 
sions of the country, the capital of Uttara Pancala 
was Ahicchatra or Chatravatl ( identical with modern 
Ramnagar in the Bareilly district ), while Southern 
Pancala had its capital at Kampilya ( Mbh. 138. 73- 
74 ), identical with modern Kampil in the Parokha- 
bad district. According to Buddhist tradition as- 
contained in the Divyavadana, the capital of Uttara 
Pancala was Hastinapura while according to the Jata- 
kas Kapillanagara was the capital.^ 

Pancala was originally the country north and west 
of Delhi from the foot of Himalayas to the river Cham- 
bal, but it was divided into North and South Pancala, 
separated by the Ganges. It roughly corresponds to 
modern Bud a on, Purrukhabad and the adjoining 
districts of the U. P. 

S'alvas — The Salvas as a people are often men- 
tioned in the Mahabharata ; in the Vanaparva they* 
are also mentioned as ^alveyas (COLXIII, 15676-82 )., 
They lived not very far from the Kurus and Trigart- 
tas < Virata P. I, 11-12 ; Ibid, XXX). Satyavan was a 
^alva prince (Vana P. OCXCII) ^ the story of Kr^ria^s^ 
conquest of the Salva country points to the fact that 
they were located somewhere contiguously with the 
Yadavas ( Vana p. XIV-XXII ^ Udyoga p. XL VII. 
1886 5 Dro^a p. XI. 335 ). Pargiter therefore thinks 

that the ^alva country was situated along tho 
western side of 'the Aravalli hills. 

Jangalas — Pargiter’s suggestion that the Jahgalas 
are the same as the people of Kurujahgalas is evi*^ 


1 Law, Geo. B. B., pp, 18-19. 
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dently correct, since they are mentioned along with 
the Kurus and contiguous tribes ( see above ), and 
there are no other people of this name mentioned 
in ancient texts or inscriptions. 

Surasenas — Surasena lay not far from the country 
of the Kurus and the Matsyas. In fact, it was located 
immediately to the south of the Kuru country and to 
the east of the Matsya country. SQrasena became 
famous in epic and pauranic literature because of its 
connection with K^sn.a and the Yadava trihe. The 
country had ifcs capital at Mathura which stood on the 
Jamuna. The epic and pauranic story of Karhsa^s 
attempt to make himself a tyrant at Mathura by over- 
powering the Yadavas, and his consequent death at 
the hands of Kr§3;ia is not only referred to by PataS- 
jali but also by the Jatakas. The early Greek writers 
knew Surasena as Sourasendi Presumably the 
Stlrasenas belonged to the Yadava tribe, for Mathura, 
the capital of the Surasenas, is specially called the 
capital of the Yadavas and the kings ruling at 
Mathura also belonged to that tribe ( Harivam^a^ 
LVII, 3180-83 ; LXX-IX. 4124^34, etc. ). 

BhadraJcara$—Th.e location of the Bhadrakaras 
is difidcult to determine as well -as their identity j 
doubtless they are the same as the Bhadrakaras (Sabha 
P* XIII, 590 ) and the Bhadras ( Vana P. CCLIII^ 
15256 ) of the Mahabharata. The people may be said 
to have had their habitat near about the Kurus, the 
Mafcsyas and the Surasenas, It ia not improbable that 


1 Be® Geo. E. B. by Ij&w, pp. 20-21* 
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the Uttamabhadras known in historical times as a 
republican tribe were a section of the epic and pauranic 
Bhadrakas or Bhadras. 

JBodhas — The Bodhas are mentioned also in the 
Mahabharata ( Sabha P. XIII. 590 5 Bhisma P. IX, 
347 ), and perhaps also in the Eamaya^a as Bodhis 
(Ayodhya K. IjXX, 16), These people were probably 
located somewhere in the eastern districts of the 
Punjab. 

The reading Bahyas of the Matsya Pura^a seems 
bo be erroneous, since the name is not met with else- 
where, if of course, they are not equated with the 
Bahikas, 

S'atoupatha — This is unintelligible, and obviously 
erroneous. Pataccara is indeed a better reading, for a 
people of this name is also mentioned in the 
Mahabharata (Sabha P. XIII, 690*91 ; XXX. 1108 ; 
Virata P, I, 11 - 12 , etc. ). 

After the catalogue of countries and peoples in the 
Madhyade^a the Markandeya PuraDnta has the following 
Dassage X 

Sahyasya c^ottare yastu yatra Godavari nadi I 

Pvthivyamapi Krtsnayam sa prade^o manor amah il 

Govardhanam puram ramyam Bhargavasya 

mahatmanah I 

The Vayu purana, however, reads Sahyasya c’otta- 
•arddhe tu instead of Sahyasya c’ottare yastu 5 the for- 
ner indeed makes a better reading, for any people who 
ire said to have been located just to the north of 
he Sahya mountains cannot be said to be within 
VTadhyade^a. According to the reading as given in 
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the Vayu and also in the Matsya ( Sahyasyana7ita7^e 
c^aite ) the people mentioned in this passage, i. e. 
the Bhargavas^ were located along the ( northern half 
of the ) Sahya mountains and the region in which the 
Godavari flows* ^‘This region and the country west of 
it on the other side of these mountains and the 
tract northwards to the Narmada^*", Pargiter points out, 
^^are connected in many a story with Bhrgu, his son 
Cyavana and his descendants (Mbh. AdiP. CLXX’VIII, 
6802-10 - Vana P. OXXI, CXXII, LXXXIX. 8364- 
65, CXV. 10160-2, etc. ). The Bhargavas were 
however, a numerous race and spread into other 
regions : they are also mentioned as one of the eastern 
peoples^^ (MSrkandeya Puraria, Ch. LVII, 43). The 
Bhargavas were probably identical with the Bhaggas 
of the Buddhist texts who were located at Sumsum- 
Sragiri in the Majjhimadesa. ^ 


APAEANTA & UDlOYA or NOETH-WE STEEN!" 
AND THE NO'ETHEEN GOUNTEIES 

"VslilikSt VS'tadtan.s.^ oa AblilrSiJi Ealatoyakal^ II 
AparSntadca Slldra^ca Pallava^ca Carinaklia 5 ,<JikaIj f 
Gandhara Tavana^caiva Sindhu-Sauvlra-Madrakab- ft 
Satadruyafe Kalifiga^ca Parada Harabhasikab | 
Mathara Bahubbadra4ca Kaikeya Da^amalikab il 
Kgatriyopanivefetdca Vai6ya-^adrakulani ca | 

Kamboja Darada^caiva Barbara Harsavardbanak n 
Cina4caiva tu Khara^ca babula Bahyato narSk | 
Atreyaica Bkaradvajak Paekala^oa Ka^erukak II 


1 Law, Geo. E. B., pp. 88, 43. 
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Lampakab- Salakara^ca Culika Jagndail;! Saha 1 
Aupadha^canimaclra4ca Kiratananca Jatayah ii 
Tamasa Hamsamargaj^ca Ka^mlrastiinganastatha i 
Salikah Kuhaka^caiva Ur^ia darvastathaiva ca ii 

Ete de^a hyudlcyastu 

(Markaticjeya Parana, Ch. 57. 35-42)* 

The northern peoples are the Vahlikas, Vatadhanas^ 
the Abhiras, the Kalatoyakas, the Aparantas, the Mad- 
ras, the Pallavas, the CarmakaT^-dikas, the Gandharas, 
the Yavanas, the Sindhiis, the SauvTras, the Madrakas, 
the ^atadrajas, the Kalihgas, the Paradas, the Hara- 
bhtleikas, the Matharas, the Bahubhadras, the Ivai- 
keyas, the Da^amSlikas, the settlements of the K^atriy- 
as, the families of the Vai4yas and Stidras, the 
Kambojas, the Daradas, the Barbaras, the Har^a- 
vardhanas, the Cinas, tlie Kharas, and the various 
peoples who live outside, the Atreyas, the Bharadvajfls, 
the Pu^kalas, the E!a4erakas, the Lampakas, the 
Salakaras, the Culikas, the Jagudas, the Aupadhas, the 
Animadras, the Kiratas, the Tamasas, the Haihsamar- 
gas, the Ka4mlras, the Tunganas, the SUlikas, the 
Kubakas, the Ur^as and the Darvas, 

VahliTcas — They are the same people as the Val- 
hikas or Valhikas. Por a detailed account of this tribe 
readers are referred to my Ancient Indian Tribes, VoL 
II, pp. 58-60. 

VatadhUnas — The Vayu Puraii^a reads Vadhadhanas 
which is evidently a mistake, for the people referred 
to are mentioned several times in the Mahabharata 
under the name Vatadhanas (Sabha P. I, 1820 • Udyo- 
ga P. Ill, 86 - BhTsnia P. IX, 354 ; Droria P. XI, 398). 
The Mahabharata includes the name of their king 
Vatadhana under the Krodha-nasa* group ( Adi 
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Parva, LXVir. 2696-9) to which also belonged the 
eponymous kings of the Vahllkas, Madras andSauyIras. 
Evidently the Vatadhanas were connected with these 
peoples and were located contiguously to these tribes. 
The Vatadhanas were also among the peoples that 
assembled on the side of the l£auravas, and from the 
reference as given in the Udyoga Parva (XVIH? 696- 
601) and Sabha Parva (XXXI. 1190-91) it appears that 
the tribe was located somewhere on the eastern side 
of the Sutlej, According to Manu (X. 21) a VStadhana 
was the off-spring of an outcaste Brahman and a 
Brahman woman ■ ^^but"^, says Pargiter, ^^that is no 
doubt an expression of the same arrogance which in 
later times stigmatised all the Punjab races as out- 
castes 

Abhlras — According to the Mahabharata (SabhfiP.^ 
XXXI, 1192) the Abhiras were classed into three 
divisions. One dwelt along the Saraavatl, one lived by- 
fishing and may perhaps be interpreted as having 
“their location along the sea-coast and the third dwell- 
ing on the mountains. Mahabharata mentions them 
several times, and the Kamayana at least twice in the 
Ki^kindhya Kan.da (XLIII. 6 and 19). Por a detailed 
account of the tribe readers are referred to my 
Indian Tribes^ Vol. II, pp, 61-64. 

Kalatoyakas-- The Mahabharata reads Xalajo^akas 
instead (Bhisma P. IX, 364) 5 but neither the Kala- 
toyakas nor the Kalajo^akas are identifiable. 

Aparantas — The Vayu Pura^a reads Aparitas and 
Matsya Purandharaa instead ; both are evidently 
erroneous. The Bhi^ma Parva list agrees with that 
of the Markaudeya Pura^ia, and mention is often made 
of the tribe in the Mahabharata as Aparanta or 
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portions of the north-western frontier regions and 
the Punjab before and after the Christian era, though 
it seems that the people were known in India even 
before Alexander’s time. 

Sindhus and Sauviras — The Mahabharata refers 
frequently to the Sindhus 5 they are mentioned twice 
in the Bhisma Parva list, once in connection with the 
Pulindas and another time with the Sauviras (IX. 348 
and 361). The Xurma Parana (XL VII. 40) mentions 
the Hn^ias, the Malyas (doubtless misreading for 
‘Salyas or Salvas) and the Balyas (not identifiable) along 
with the Sindhus and Sauviras. 

For a detailed account of these two tribes, see my 
■^^Ancient Indian Tribes’^, Vol. II, pp. 20-22. 

MadraTcas — They are the same people as the 
Madras or Madras from which tribe came Madri, the 
second queen of Parid^- According to epic tradition 
they were closely related to the Sauviras and Vahllkas 
(Adi P., LXVII, 2695-96). The capital of the Madra 
country was Sakala (Mbh., Sabha P. XXXI. 1197) or 
modern Sialkot ; and the river Iravati flowed through 
the country (Matsya P. CXIV. 7 and 15-18). Later 
epic tradition brands the Madras as base and impure 
(Santi P., CGVII, 7559-61 ; Harivani^a, XIV. 784). 

S'atadrujas — They are the people who dwelt along 
the river Sutlej ; but the Vayu Puran.a reads ^akas 
and Hradas (XLV, 116), the Matsya, ^akas and 
Druhyas instead. The Sakas were a vrell-known 
people who left their traces in Indian history. They 
were first a northern and north-western people but 
gradually spread themselves towards the east and south 
and founded , royal families as far east aS' Mathura 
and as. far south as Sura^ra, The Hradas cannot be 
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identified. The Druhyas were an ancient people^ 
mentioned as early as the Jigveda along with 
the Anus. 

KaWigas ( ? Kulindas or Pulindas ) — It is doubtless- 
a copyist's error, for in no circumstance and never in 
history the Kalihgas were located in the northern or 
north-western country, though the Bhi^ma Parva list* 
(IX. 376) repeats the same mistake. The correct 
reading is perhaps Kulindas as given by the VS-yu 
Parana ( XLV. 116 ) or Pulindas as in the Matsya^ 
Parana ( CXIII. 41 ). The Vana Parva of the Maha- 
bharata speaks of ^‘all the countries of Kulinda’'* 
( OLXXVII. 12350 ) which seems to suggest that 
the Kulindas were distributed over different countries* 
or a composite people consisting of different tribes. 
Passages in the Sabha Parva seem to indicate that the 
Kulindas occupied the territory along the southern 
slopes of the Himalayas from the Punjab to Nepal 
( Sabha P. XXV. 996 ; LI. 1858-69 ). The Pulindas* 
were a hill tribe inhabiting the Himalayan region and 
were closely associated with the Kiratas ( Vana p. 
CXL. 10863-65, Drona P. CXXI. 4846-47 ). Evidently 
they were aboriginal tribes and were considered as 
impure. The Ramayana associates them with the* 
Sabaras and seems to locate them somewhere in Central 
India ; this location is also upheld by some passages 
of the Mahabharata ( e. g. Sabha P. XXVIII. 1068),. 
XXX. 1120 ; Santi P. CCVII. 7559 ). 

I^cbradcts ^Like the Kulindas the Paradas were also 
a hill tribe and were considered Tnlecchas dwelling on 
the slopes of the Himalayas ( Of. Sabha P. L. 1832 
LI. 1869 ; LI. 1868-9 ; Droi;ia P. CXXI. 4819 ; Hariv! 
XIII, 763-64 j CXV. 6440-42 ; Manxi, X. 43-44 ). 
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JSara-hhusikas — The variant readings are Hara- 
pankas ( Vayu^ XLV., 116 ) and Hsra-mllrtikas 
( Matsya, OXIII. 41 ). None of these names is identi- 
fiable. Pargiter suggests Harahnnakas who are men- 
tioned in the Mahabbarata as a people outside India 
on the west ( Sabha P. XXXI, 1194 ; L. 1844 ; Vana 
P. LI. 1991 ). 

Mobtharas — The reading is evidently erroneous ; 
the Matsya Purina ( OXIII. 43 ) reads Eamathas 
instead. There is a mention of the same people in 
the MahabhSrata which locates them in the west- 
( Sabha P. XXXL 1195 ; Vana P. LI. 1991 ^ Santi P. 
LXV. 2430 ). The name of the people is also given as 
Eamatas or Eamathas, as in the Vayu Purana (XLV. 
117 ) and also in the Mahabharata. There is, however,, 
no clue to their identification. 

Bahu-hhadras — The variants are Bahu-badhas^ 
( Bhlgma P. IX. 362 ) and Balabhadras ( Karria P. VI. 
163) in the Mahabharata, and Kantakaras and Eaddha- 
Katakas in the Matsya and Vayu Purarias ( OXIII. 42 
and XLV. 117 ) respectively. 

Kmheyas — They are the same people as the 
Kekayas or Kaikayas, famous in the Mahabharata as 
a powerful nation ( Sabha P. IV. 126 ; Vana P. 
CCLXVII. 15654 ). It was from this tribe that came* 
Kaikeyi, the second wife of Da^aratha. The Maha- 
bharata seems to associate the tribe with the Madras 
( Sabha P. LI. 1870 ; Drona P. XX. 799 ), it seems, 
therefore, that the tribe was settled in the Punjab. 
The Eamaya^a mentions their capital Eajagrha or 
Girivraja ( Adi K. LXXIX. 35-44 ) which, however,, 
must not be confounded with the city of the same 
name famous in the tipae of the Buddha and in the 
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early Buddhist texts. Cunningham identifies the 
Bajagrha or Giriyraja of the Eamayana with Girjak, 
the ancient name of Jalalpur, on the river Jhelum 
( Arch. Sur. Rep., 11, 14 )• 

Daiaonalilcas — The Vayu Puraria reads Dadamani- 
kas ( XLiV. 117 ) while the Matsya reads Da^anamakas 
{CXIII. 42). The Bhl^ma Parva list, however, agrees, 
with the Markandeya Puraria ( Bhi^ma P. IX. 374 ), 
hut it is difficult to identify or locate the people 

The Markandeya now proceeds to give a list o± 
people dwelling evidently ( Vahyatonarah ) the borders 
of India. They were the Kambojas, the Daradas, the 
Barbaras, the Har^avardhanas, the Cinas and the 
Tukharas. 

Kamhojas — ^The Kambojas were a famous people 
•dwelling in the extreme north of the Punjab beyond 
the Indus. According to epic and later Indian tradi- 
tion, the country of the Kamhojas was noted for a 
particular breed of horses ; indeed references to 
Kamboja horses are numerous in both the epics. The 
Mahabharata associates them with the Cinas ( Bhl^ma 
P. IX. 373 ), the Yavanas and ^akas ( Udyoga P., 
XVIII., 590 ) and the Daradas (Sabha P., XVI., 1031). 
According to the same tradition they were considered 
to be outside the pale of Aryanism ( Vana P., 
OLXXXVIII. 12838-40 ; ^anti E. OCVII. 7660-61. 
Vide my *^Some K^atriya Tribes of Ancient India/-" 
Chapter VIII ). 

Daradas — They were a hill tribe associated in epic 
tradition with the Ka^mlras ( Mbh. Droi 3 ,a P. LXX. 
-2435 ) 5 the Kamhojas and the Cinas ( See ante ) and 
the Tu§aras ( probably Tukharas 5 Vana P. CLXXVII. 
12350 ). They were also considered as mlecchas. Vide 
Indian Culture, Jany^ 1935, p. 383. 
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Barbaras — Epic tradition connects the Barbaras 
"with the Sakas and Yavanas ( Mbh..^ Sabha B., XXXI. ^ 
1199 5 Vana P., CCBIIL, 15254 5 ^anti P., CCVII, 
7560-61 ); evidently they were neighbours of these 
Iribes and were inhabitants of the north-western 
region. The country of the Barbaras seems to have 
extended to the Arabian Sea. Their port was called 
Barbarika which was probably identical with Barbari- 
cum of the Greek geographers ( Cunningham* s A. G. 
I., Majumdar’s Bdn., pp. 693-95 ^ vide Indian 
Culture, Jany. 1935, p,, 388 ). 

JB'ar^avardhanas — The VSyu PurSna reads Priya- 
laukikas instead, but these names are not identifiable^ 

Clnas — Evidently they were the people of China^ 
but here Cinas certainly do not refer original country. 
Presumably they were those Chinese people who had 
-settled down along the Indian side of the Himalayas 
from the north-west to the extreme east. Thus in one 
place in the Mahslbharata (Bhlsi^ia P- IX. 373) they 
associated with the Kambojas which seem to 
indicate that they were settled in the north-west while 
in another ( Udyoga P. XVIII. 584-85 ) they are 
noticed among the soldiers who followed Bhagadatta, 
king of Pragjyoti^a, i. e., roughly modern Assam. 
Still there are other references which seem to indicate 
that they were settled not very far from the sources 
■ot the Ganges ( Vana P. CLXXVII. 12360 j ^anti P. 
CCCXXVII. 12226-29 ). They seem to have been a 
respectable and well-known people (Udyoga P. XVIII. 
584-85). Their country was famous for a particular 
breed of horses ( Udyoga P. LXXXV. 3049 ). 

A people called the Apara-Cinas ( Western Cinas ) 
is mentioned in the Eamayan.a ( Kis* XLIV. 15 ). 

10 
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TuJcharas — Tlie Vayu. Purana reads Tusaras instead 
( XLV. 118 ). Both forms are admissible, and the 
Mahabharata refers to the people in both the names 
( Sabha P. L- 1850 ; Vana P. LI. 1991 ; Santi P.,LXV. 
2429 ). The Eamayana also mentions the Tukhara& 
(Ki?. K. XLIV, 15 ). Epic tradition connects them 
with the ^akas, Daradas, Pahlavas, etc. They were 
considered to have been outside the pale of Aryanism. 

The Marhandeya then proceeds to give the names 
of a few more tribes and countries of the north : thejr 
were the Atreyas, Bharadvajas, Pu?kalas, Kaserurakas, 
Lampakas, ^ulakaras, Culikas, Jagudas, Aupadhas, 
Animadras, Kiratas, Tamasas, Harhsamargas, Ka^mlras,, 
Tuhganas, Sulikas and the Kuhakas, Unpias and 
Darvas. 

Most of these tribes cannot be satisfactorily identi- 
fied, for example, the Kaserukas, the ^tllakaras, the 
Aupadhas, the Animadras, the Tamasas, the Harhsa- 
margas and the Kuhakas. Some of these names again 
are names more of families than of tribes, e. g., the 
Atreyas, the Bharadvajas, etc. 

'A.treyas — In the Mahabharata the Atreyas are said 
to have been residents of Lvaita-vana ( Mbh. Vana 
P. XXVI. 971 ), a forest and lake near the Sarasvati 
( Ibid, CLXXVII. 12354-62 ). The Harivarh^a details 
the story of their origin from Esi Prabhakara of Africa 
race ( XXXI. 1660-68 ). The tribe is also mentioned in 
the Bhl^maParva list ( IX, 376 ) of the Mahabharata. 

bharadvajas — They are also mentioned in the 
Bhl^ma Parva list ( IX. 376 ) along with the Atreyas. 
Eeferences in the Great Epic (Adi P. CXXX. 5102-6 ; 
CLXVT. 6328-32 ^ Vana P. CXXXV, 10700-728, etc.) 
to Bharadvaja seem to locate the tribe, who- 
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evidently were descended from the H&i BharadvJlja, 
not far from the upper regions of the Ganges near 
the hills. 

Pu§halas — The name of the tribe seems to connect 
them with Puskalavatl or Puskaravati ( Kam. Ki^. K. 
XLIII. 23 ), the old capital of Gandhara. The Vayu 
and Matsya Pura^as read Prasthalas. The Prasthalas 
were evidently people of Prasthala ( Virata P. XXX. 
971 ; Bhisma P. BXXV. 3296 ; Dro^a P. XVII. 691 ), 
closely connected with Trigarta and therefore located 
probably in the Punjab. 

Ku&erukas — The Vayu Parana reads Ka4erukas 
and Matsya Daserakas instead^ but none of them can 
satisfactorily be identified. Daserakas are however 
also mentioned in the Mahabharata ( Bhl^ma P. L. 
2080 ; CXVIII. 6488 5 Dro^a P. XI. 397 5 XX. 798 > 
as joining in the Kuruk^etra war. 

Lampakas — The Lampakas are described in the 
Mahabharata as a mountain tribe (Drona, P. CXXI, 
4846-7). They are identified by Cunningham with 
the people of Lamghan situated to the north-east of 
Kabul (Anc. Geo. India, Majumder^s Bdn., pp. 49-50). 

S'ulakaras — The Vayu Parana reads Stanapas 
instead, but the name is not identifiable. 

GuUkas — The Matsya Pur aria reads Sainikas, and 
the Vayu Puraria reads Pl<Jikas instead. 

Jagudas — The Vayu Parana reads Jugudas, the 
Matsya Jahgalas. In another place, however, the 
Matsya Parana mentions the Jagudas as a people 
through whose country the Indus flows (CXX. 46-48).^ 
But this indication is a bit too vague to admit of any 


1 Pamter, Mark. Purana p. 822 note. 
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definite identification. The Jagndas are also men- 
tioned in the Mahabharata ( Vana P- LI. 1991 ). 

Aupadhas — The Vayu Puraria reads Apagas instead 
<XLV. 120). No identification is possible. 

Animadras — The variant is Canimadras or Calima- 
■dras, as in the Vayu Pura^a. 

Kiratds — ^For a full note on the Kiratas, see Indian 
Oulture, Vol. I., No. 3, ^^Some Ancient Indian 
Tribes^’, pp. 381-82. 

Tdmasas — The variant is Tomaras, as in th.e Vayu 
Purana (XLV. 120) and in the Mahabharata (Uhl^ma 
P. IX. 377). 

Hamsamargas — They are also mentioned in the 
Bhisma Parva list of the Mahabharata. According 
to the Matsya Purana<, the river Paosni flowed through 
the countries inhabited; by Tamaras and Harhsamargas, 
The description of the Matsya Purana seems to locate 
the two tribes in the region east of Tibet. 

Kaimlrcbs — ^They are undoubtedly the people of 
Xa6mir. They are also mentioned in the JBhTsma 
Parva list (IX. 361 and 376). 

Tunga/nas — The Vayu Purana reads Tahganas 
<XLV. 120) and more than once in the Mahabharata, 
as Tahganas and Para-tahganaa, ( Sabha P, LI. 1869 ; 
Bhl§ma P. IX. 372 ). According to the epic description 
they were allied with the Kiratas and Pulindas and 
hved in the kingdom ( Vana P. OXL. 10863-6 ; Sabha 
P. U* 1858-59). They seem to have been a rude tribe, 

their mam fighting weapon was stone ( Dro^ta P. 
€XXX 4835-7). 

S'ulikcos — The Vay%. Purana reads Ctilikas which are 
mentioned as a separate tribe in the Markan4eya. 
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According to the Matsya Parana the river Gak?u flowed 
through the country of the Malikas ( CXX, 45, 46 ). 
In the Bfhat Samhita mention is made of a tribe 
called Saulikas ( XIV. 8 ), but there the Saulikas are 
associated with Vidarbha. The Haraha inscription of 
the Maukharis makes a reference to the Stllikas who 
are identified by some scholars with the Calukyas ; 
but that does not agree with the Pauranic description. 

Kuhahas —The Vayu Puraiia reads Ahukas or 
Ahukas instead. They may be the same as the 
Kurus of the Matsya Parana who are said to have 
dwelt on the Indus. (CXX. 46-48). 

TJryias — The Vayu Puraria reads Pura^as but 
none is identifiable except if we find in the Urnas a 
people inhabiting the Ur^ade^a which Lassen places 
on the Sutlej near Garhwal. ( Ind, Alt, map. ) 

Darvas — The Mahabharata associates them with 
the Trigarttas, the Daradas and other northern tribes 
to the north of the Punjab. 

PPAOYA OE EASTBEN COUNTET 

'Tracy an de4an nivodha me | 

Adhraraka Mudakara Antar-girya Vahir-girah H 
Yatha Prabanga Eahgeya Manada Manavartikah | 
Brahmottarah Pravijaya Bhargava Jneya mallakah H 
Pragjyoti^aSca Madra^ca Videhastamraliptakah 
Malla Magadha-Gomantah Pracya janapadah smytah it 

(Mar. P. 67. 42-44). 

'‘Hear from me the peoples who inhabit the eas- 
tern countries. The Adhrarakas, the Mudakaras, the 


1- See also Pargiter Mark. P. p. 324 notes. 
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Antargiryas, the Vahirgiras, and the Pravahgas also ; 
the Eahgeyas, the Manadas, the Manavartikas, the 
Brahmottaras, the Pravijayaa, the Bhargavas, the 
Jneyamallakas, the Pragjyotisas, and the Madras and 
the Videhaa, and the Tamraliptakas, the Mallas, the 
Magadhas, the Gomantas, are known as the peoples 
of tlie East/"" 

A-dhToLTdlccbs — It is difi&cEilt to restore ttie correct 
heading. The Vayu Pura^a has (XLV. 122) Andhra- 
Takas. 

J^d^udcuTcwrobs — The V5iyu PurS^ia reads Sujarakas 
and not Matsya Madgnrakas instead. ISTone of these 
names is identifiable, but one may guess that here is 
a name which is a corrupt rendering of Mndgagiri or 
Modagiri, mentioned in literature and inscription and 
identifiable with the hills of Monghyr in Bihar. 
Monghyr was anciently known also as Mudgala-puri, 
Mudgala^rama, etc. The Mudgalas or the people of 
IMonghyr are also referred to in the MahabhSrata 
< Drona P. XI. 397 ). 

Antargiryas — These people must be those dwelling 
in the hilly stretch of the Eajmahal ranges of the Santhal 
Parganas. They are mentioned in the Bhi^ma Parva 
list of the Mahabharata. 

Sahirgiras — They must also be said to have been 
associated with the hilly tracts of Bihar and from 
their mention along with the Antargiras it seems that 
the people meant were dwellers on the outskirts of 
the hills of Bhagalpur and Monghyr regions. 

Travangas — The Pravahgas probably stand for 
those people who dwelt just in front of the Vangas 
<Pravafiga), and they may be Ahgas. 

I^angByas This is evidently a oopyist'^s mistake 
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for Vangeyas which is the reading of the Vayu Parana 
(XLiV. 122), The Matsya Parana however reads only 
Vahgas. They are andonhtedly the people of ancient 
Vahga or Bengal. Por a detailed account of the tribe, 
^ee my ^Ancient Indian Tribes^ Vol. II. p. 1. 

Manadas — The Vaya Pura^ia reads Maladas (XLV. 
122). It is a shrewd guess of Pargiter that here we 
have a reference to the people of modern Maldah in 
which are situated the old cities of Gaur and 
Pandua. The Maladas are also mentioned as an eastern 
people in the Mahabharata (Sabha P. XXIX. 1081- 
82 5 Drona P. VII. 183). 

Mdna-varttikas — The variants are Malavartinah 
(Vayu P. XLiV. 122) and Manavarjakas (Mbh. Bhi^ma 
P. IX, 357) ; but none of the names is satisfac- 
torily identifiable. 

JBrahmo tiaras — Pargiter suggests the reading 
Suhmotkalas^ which is neither intended nor necessary, 
for evidently a better suggestion is that of the Matsya 
which reads Suhmottaras meaning the people who 
•dwelt north of the Suhma country. 

Pravija/yas — The Bhisma Parva list ( IX. 358 ) of 
the Mahabharata seems to read Pravr^eyas ; but none 
of the names is identifiable. 

Bhdrgavas — The Bhisma Parva list mentions the 
same people as Bhargas j it is permissible to conjecture 
that they had been intimately associated with the 
prince Bharga or Bhargava who is referred to in the 
Harivaih^a as having founded Bhrgubhtimi or Bhar- 


1. Mark Parana, p. 827 note. 
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gabiitlmi (XXIX. 1S87 and 1597 j XXXII. 1758). 
They were perhaps an eastern branch of the Bhaggas 
or Bhargas of Sumsumaragiri. 

Jv.eyainallalcas — The variants G-eyamarthakas 
(Vayu P. XLV. 123) and Gayamalavas (Matsya P. 
CXIII. 44), but none of these names is identifiable, 

Pragjyotisas — The Pragjyotisas were a well-knowrt 
people in both the epics ^ their country was a famous 
kingdom, evidently outside the pale of Aryandom. 
The Mahabharata frankly refers to it as a mleocha 
kingdom which was ruled over by king Bhagadatta 
CSabha P, XXV. 1000-1 - L. 1834 ; Udyoga P. CLXVI. 
5804 5 Karna P. V, 104-5) - in the same epic it is 
referred to also as an asura kingdom ruled over by 
the asuras Naraka and Muru (Vana P. XII. 488 y 
Udyoga P. XL VII. 1887-92). It seems to have bor- 
dered on the' realm of Kiratas and Oinas (Sabha P. 
XXV. 1002 3 Udyoga P. XVIII. 584-6). According to- 
the Paghuvams'a thePragjyotisa country lay evidently 
to the north of the Brahmaputra river. It therefore- 
seems that the kingdom included not only the Kama- 
rupa country but also a considerable portion of North 
Bengal and perhaps also of North Bihar. 

l^adrcLs The Vayu Puran.a reads IMTundfliS instead 
(XLV. 123) which is certainly the more plausible 
reading, for the JM^adras cannot in any way be placed 
in the Eastern region. The Munijas are a well-known 
pre- Aryan tribe, and are mentioned as such in Maha-- 
bharata (Bhisma P. LVI. 2410). The Matsya Purina 
reads Pundras instead which is certainly the best- 
reading possible here. Por a detailed account of tho 
Pundras see my ^Ancient Indian Tribes/ Vol, II 
Pt 15*)* 
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Videhas — Videha was a famous country from very 
early times ; in very early texts the country is desig- 
nated as Videgha (e. g. in the Satapatha Brahmana) 
as well. The country, according to the Satapatha 
Brahmana (I. IV. 1) was separated from Kosala by 
the Sadanira. The capital of the Videha country was- 
Mithila ruled over by a king named Janaka, and 
celebrated in both the epics specially in the Bamayana* 
Mithila is identified by Cunningham with a small 
town called Janakpur not far from the Nepalese 
border where the two districts Barbhanga and 
Muzaffarpur meet ( Arch. Sur. Bep, XVI- 534 
and map. ). The Videha country is thus identical 
with the northern districts of North Bihar. (Vide 
my *Bome K^atriya Tribes of Ancient India, 
Chap. III.) 

Tamralipiahas — A variant is Tamraliptikas. The 
people and the country are well-known in the Maha- 
bharata (Adi P. CLXXXVI. 6993 ; Sabha P. XXIX. 
1098 ; Bro^a P. LXX. 2436). Other forms of the name 
are Tftmalipta or Tamaliptaka (Vayu P. XLV, 123> 
and even Bsma-lipta (Da^akurnSracaritam). The 
country has left its trace in the modern Tamluk in 
Midnapur. 

Mallas — The Vayu Purina reads Malas while the 
Matsya reads Salvas, certainly erroneously. The 
people may be the same as the Mals or Malas, art 
indigenous tribe now spread all over Bengal. (Vide 
my ^^Some K^atriya Tribes of Ancient India^% Chap. 
IV.) 

Magadhas — They were the people of the region 
now represented by the modern districts of Patna and 
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Gaya. For an account of the Magadhas, see my 
^Ancient Indian Tribes^ pp. 93-175. 

Gomantas — The variant readings are Govindas 
(Vayu Parana XLiV. 123), Gonarddhas (Matsya, OXIII. 
45) but none of these names is identifiable. 


daksinapatha or southern region 

Athapare janapada Dak§in.apathavasinah [ 

Puncjra^ca Kerala^caiva Go-lahgnlastathaiva ca || 
Sailasa Masika^caiva kusuma nama vasakah l 
Maharagtra Mahisaka Kalinga^caiva sarvva^ah il 
Abhirah Sahavai^ikya Adhakya Sabara^ca ye | 

Pulinda Vindhyamauleya Vaidarbha DandakaihSahail 
Panrika Manlika^caiva A^maka Bhogabardhanah | 
Nai^ikah Kuntala Andhra Udbhida Vanadarakafi n 

(Mark. P. 67. 45-48). 

^‘Now the other peoples who dwell in the Sontherti 
Region are the Pu^dras, the Keralas, the Golahgulas, 
also the Sailtt^as, and MtL^ikas, the Knsumas, the 
Nanaavasakas, the Mahara^tras, the Mahi^akas, and 
Ealingas on all sides, Abhiras and Vai^ikyas, the 
Adhakyas, and the ^abaras,the Pulindas, the Vindhya- 
mauleyas, the people of Vidarbha, and the I)ai 3 .dakas, 
the Panrikas, and the Maulikas, the Amakas, the 
Bhogavardhanas, the Nai^ikas, the Euntalas, the 
Andhras, the Udbhidas, the Vanadarakas, these are 
the peoples of the countries of the Southern Region.^^ 

CLs It is curious that the Pup.d^Q'S are men- 
tion ed as a people of the South, for, they are in fact 
an eastern people and have been already referred to 
as such. Both the Vayu and Matsya Puranas (XLV. 
124 and OXIII. 46 respectively) read Pa^dyas which 
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is undoubtedly the correct reading. The Parx<Jyas 
were a well-known Southern people with their capital 
at (Daksi^a) Mathura or modern Madura. The country 
of the Paudyas comprised the modern districts of 
Madura and Tinnevelly. The Paudyas are often men- 
tioned in the Mahabharata, and sometimes in the 
Pamayana as well, e.g., in the Kiskindhya Kanda (XLI. 
15 and 25). Vide my ^‘Ancient Indian Tribes/^ Vol. IL, 
Chap. IV. 

Kevalas — Evidently this is a mistake for Keralas 
which IS the reading of the Vayu (XLV. 124) and 
Matsya (CXIII. 46) Pura^as as well as of the Bhl^ma 
Parva of the Mahabharata (IX. 352 and 365). According 
to the Mahabharata the Keralas seem to have been a 
forest tribe (Sabha P. XXX. 1174-75). In historical 
times they are often associated with the Colas and 
Paridyas, e. g., as early as in the records of A^oka. 
This is upheld by the Harivam^a as well ( XXXII. 
1836). 

Go-langvXas — No people of this name are known. 
The Matsya Parana reads Colas and Kulyas (CXIII. 
46), and the Vayu Caulyas and Kulyas instead (XLV. 
124). The Colas (Caulyas) were a well-known people 
•and were famous from very early times, being men- 
tioned as early as in the inscriptions of A^oka, as one 
of the four tribes of the far south. The Kulyas are 
not met with anywhere ^ but undoubtedly they are the 
same people as the Kolas mentioned more than once 
in the Mahabharata (Sabha P. XXX. 1171 ; A^vamedha 
P. LXXXIII. 2476-7). But the people cannot satis- 
factorily be identified. 

S'ailusas — The Vayu (XLV. 125) and the Matsya 
(CXIII. 47) Pura^as read Setukas instead , but none 
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of the names can be identified. But Bargiter’s sug- 
gegtion^ that they might mean the people who lived 
near the Setu of Eama is ingenious and may not 
altogether be improbable, specially in view of the fact 
that they are mentioned in connection with people of 
the far south. 

Musikas — The MatsyaPurS^ia reads Stltikas instead 
(CXIII. 47). The BhTsma Parva list reads just as in 
the MSrkandeya Purapa, but elsewhere it mentions 
another Southern people called Mtl^akas. It is difli* 
cult to identify them. 

Kusumas — The variants areKumanas (Vayu, XTjV. 
125)j and Kupathas (Matsya, CXIII. 47). Pargiter 
suggests an identification with the Kurubas or Kurun-- 
bas® who were the same as the Pallavas, an important 
tribe of the Deccan. 

Ncuma- Vasalcas — The Vsyu Purana reads (XliV. 126) 
Vanavasikas, and the Bhlsma Parva list Vanavasakas 
(IX. 366) which is undoubtedly the correct reading. 
Doubtless they refer to the people of the kingdom of 
Vanavasi, a well-known region of the South in 
historical times, and not unknown to the author of 
the Harivam^a (XCV. 5213 and 6231-3). The Matsya 
Parana reads Vaji-Vasikas (CXIII. 47) which is 
apparently incorrect. 

MaJiara^tras — The well-known people of Mahara^ 
Stra country, identical with the Eathikas and Mahara*- 
this of early inscriptions. In the 7th century A. D* 
the celebrated Chinese pilgrim Xuan Chwang visited 
the Maharastra country. The Matsya Purftna reads 


1 Mark. P. 8S2, note. 
^ Ibid. P. 882, note. 
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Nava-ra§tras (OXIII. 47), a people located by the 
Mahabharata near the land of the Kurus (Sabha P 
XXX. 1110 ^ Virata P. I, 11-12). 

Mahisakas — Or the Mahi§ikas (Matsya P. OXIII. 
47). Doubtless they are identical with the Mahis- 
makas of the Mahabharata (A^vamedha P. LXXXIII. 
■2475-7), the people of Mahl^matl or IMandhata, identical 
with modern Mahe^vara or the Narmada. MahTsmatl 
was an ancient and famous city (Mbh. Sabha P. XXX. 
1125-63), and was the border city whence began the 
western country {MaJhl$matycb paratah pascaddes' a) , In 
the Sutta-Nipata commentary Mahl^mati is mentioned 
as an important city (VoL II. p. 583). 

Kalingcbs — The Kalingas in ancient historical 
tradition in the Puranas as well as in the epics are 
always associated with the Ahgasand Vahgas. According 
to the Harivanida the Kalingas along with the Ahgas, 
Vahgas, Suhmas and Pundras are said to have been 
-descended from five eponymous brothers (Mbh. Adi. 
P. CIV. 4217-21 j Hariv. XXXI. 1684-93). The 
Mahabharata tells us that the river Vaitara^ii flowed 
through the country (Adi. P. CCXV- 7820-24) and the 
Mahendra mountains were* within its southern limits 
(Baghu V. IV. 38). Kalihga thus seems to have been 
conterminous with modern Orissa within the district 
of Ganjam. 

Ahhlras — The Abhiras of the Deccan must be a 
branch of the northern tribe of the same name. (Por 
the migration of the tribe to different regions in the 
north and south see my Ancient Indian Tribes, Vol. 
II., pp. 51-54). The Matsya Purina reads Karusas 
instead, the same as Karu^as (For KarUsas or Karu^as, 
.see my ^Ancient Indian Tribes% Vol. II, pp. 31-33). 
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Vais'ikyas — The variants are Erikas (Vayu P. XLV* 
126) and Aisikas (Matsya P. CXIII. 48) 5 but it is 
difficult to identify them. 

Adhahyas — The Vayu and Matsya Purarias (XLV. 
126 and CXIII. 48 respectively) read Atavyas which is 
no doubt the correct reading. Atavi as a city of the 
Deccan is mentioned in the Mahabharata ( Sabha. 
P. XXX. 1176 ). The Atavyas were certainly the 
same as the Atavikas of the Allahabad Pillar 
inscription of Samudragupta, who were perhaps 
aboriginal tribes dwelling in the jungle tracts of 
Central India. 

S'aharas — Admittedly they were an aboriginal tribe 
mentioned in the Pamayaria (Adi K. I, 69 - Arariya 
K. LXXVII. 6-32) as well as in the Mahabharata 
(Santi P. LXV. 2429 ; CLXVIII. 6294^6303 ; CLXXII. 
6445) as living in the forest regions of Central India 
and the Deccan, The Sabaras can still be found in 
the interiors of Orissa as well as in those of Central 
India and the Deccan under the names of Sabar, Saur, 
etc. (For references to the tribe see Indian Culture, 
Vol. I, No. 2, p. 305). They are almost always associa- 
ted with such rude non-Aryan tribes as the Pulindas,. 
Mutibas, Abhiras, Pukkusas etc. 

Pulindas — The Pulindas are referred to in the 
Puranas as dwelling in the northern and western 
regions as well. Apparently they were a rude non- 
Aryan tribe scattered in different parts of India. The 
Pulindas of the Daksinapatha were probably an off- 
shoot of the northern Pulindas. (For a detailed 
account of the tribe see Indian Culture, Vol. I, No, 
3, pp. 383-4). For an origin of the Pulindas, Vide 
Mahavani^a ( P, T. S. ) p, 69. 
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Vioidhya-mauleyas — The Matsya Puraria erroneo- 
usly reads Vindhya-pu^ikas ( CXIII. 48), but the Vayu 
reads Vindhyamullkas (XLV. 126). No particular 
people of the name are known, but the name may 
mean the ^^peeple who live at the foot of the 
"Vindhyas.^^ 

Vidarhhas — The Vidarbhas were a famous people 
and known from very early times ; their country was 
one of the most renowned kingdoms in the Deccan. 
In the time of the Aitareya Brahmana (VII. 34)^ 
Bhima was the king of Vidarbha. The country is also 
mentioned in the JaiminTya Brahma^ia (II, 440 ; Ved. 
Ind. II, 297) as also in a number of Jatakas. It seema 
to have been one of the earliest Aryan kingdoms in 
the Deccan. According to the Pauranic account of the 
Yadavas, Vidarbha, the eponymous leader of the 
Vidarbhas was a Yadava (Matsya. XLIV. 36 ; Vayu,. 
95. 35-36). According to the Mahabharata (III. 73. 1-2) 
as well as the Harivam^a (ViTOu Parva, 60) Kundi^a, 
represented by the modern town of Kauridinyapura in 
Amaraoti, on the banks of the Vardha, was the capital 
of the Vidarbha country. Its most famous king,, 
according to epic tradition (Mbh. Vana P. CXVII. 
6590-1) was Bhismaka. 

JDavjdaJcas — They are undoubtedly the people 
dwelling in the Dandaka forests, made famous in the 
Ramayaija in connection with the story of Raman’s 
exile. According to the description as given in the 
Bamayaiia, the forest seems to have covered almost 
the whole of Central India from the Bundelkhand 
region to the 'Godavari ( J. B. A. S., 1894, p. 241 5 cf. 
Pausboll, Jataka, Vol. V, p. 29 ), but the Mahabharata 
seems to limit the Da^daka forset to the source of the 
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Godavari ( Sabha P. XXX. 1169 5 Vana P. IjXXXV- 
ei83-4 ). 

PauriTcas — The Vayu Pura^ia reads Paunikas 
instead (XLV- 127), perhaps erroneously. According 
to the Harivam^a, Purika was a city in the Mahismati 
kingdom (XCV. 6220-8). It is not improbable that 
Purika was the city of the Paurikas. 

MauliJcas — The Vayu Parana reads Maunikas 
( XLV. 127 ) instead ; the Sabha Parva of the 
Mahabharata refers to a people named Mauleyas. The 
Maulikas were evidently the people of Mtllaka 
mentioned in the Paraya^avagga of the Sntta Nipata. 
( For an account of the Mtllakas, see my ^Ancient 
Indian Tribes% Vol. II, p. 26 ). 

Ahmakas — They are a famous ancient Indian tribe 
referred to in ancient Greek accounts and Sanskrit 
and Pali literature. ( For a full account of the tribe, 
see my ^Ancient ‘Indian Tribes^, p. 86 ). 

Phogavardhanas — The tribe cannot satisfactorily 
be identified. Bhogavadham occurs in the Barhut 
Inscriptions ( Vide Barua and Sinha, Barhut Inscrip- 
tions, p. 15. ). 

Nai$ikas — The Vayu Purarca. reads Nairp-ikas 
<XIjV. 127 ) but none of these names can be identified. 
Pargiter suggests an identification with the Nasikyas 
or the people of Nasik, mentioned in the Markandeya 
Purana ( LVIII. 24 ), 

Ku7i talas — The Kuntalas were a well-known 
people of the South, mentioned in the Mahabharata 
< Bhl^ma P. IX. 367 ; Karpsa P. XX- 779) as well as in 
inscriptions. They occupied a region almost conter- 
minous with the Kanarese districts^ 
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AndhYas~^'h.Qi Vayu Puraria reads Andhras instead 
<XIjV. 127) which, is undoubtedly the correct reading. 
They were a famous and well-known people who 
founded a kingdom in the third century A. D, In very 
early times they seem to have been rude people (Sabha 
P. IV. 119 5 XXX, 1175 5 Vana P. LI. 1988 ), and 
were probably non-Aryans, for they are always 
mentioned with such tribes as the Pulindas, ^abaras, 
Xiratas, Abhiras, etc. 

TJdbhidas — The tribe cannot be identified. 

Vana-dcbrahas — The Vayu Parana reads Nala- 
Xalikas (XLV. 127 ). The tribe cannot be identified. 

APAKANTA OE WESTERN COUNTRY 

Aparantan nivodha me | 

Snryarakah Kalivala Durga^canikataih saha || 
Pulinda^ca SumTna4ca Rnpapah Svapadaib saha i 
Tatha Kurumina^caiva Sarvve caiva Kathak^arah ii 
Nasikyava^ca ye c'anye ye caivottaranarmmadah \ 
Bhirukaccha samaheyah saha Sarasvatairapi || 
Ka6mlra6ca Sura^tra^ca Avantya^carbudaih saha | 
Ityete hyaparantah — , — 

( Markandeya Parana, 57, 49-52 ) 

Hear from me the names of the Western peoples ; 
-the Saryarakas, the Kalibalas and the Durgas, and the 
Anikatas, and the Pulindas, and the Suminas, the 
Ritlpapas, and the Svapadas, and the Kuruminas, and 
all the Kathaksaras, and the others who are called 
Nasikyavas and the others who live on the north bank 
of the Narmada the Bhirukacchas^ and the Maheyas; 
and the Sarasvatas also and the Xa^mlras, and the: 

11 
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Sura^tJ^as, and the Avantyas and the Arbudas also* 
These are the western people/’ 

( Pargiter, Maih P., pp. 338-40 ). 

Buryarakas — Doubtless this is a misreading for 
Surparakas. The Stlrparaka country was known from 
very early times, and is celebrated in the Mahabharata 
in connection with the legend of Kama Jamadagnya* 
(Vana P. LXXXV. 8185). There it is located in the 
western region, but some passages seem to locate it in 
the south as well (Sabha P. XXX. 1169, Vana P. 
DXXXVIII. 8337 ). This does not mean that there 
were two Surparakas 5 the fact is that the situation of 
Surparaka has been interpreted in some passages as 
west and in other passages as souths because it waa 
near the southern sea in the western region. According 
to the same tradition the country was situated on the- 
sea near Prabha^a ( Vana P. OXVIII, 10221-7 ) 
identical with modern Somanath in Kathiawar. The 
city of Stlrparaka, identical with the modern town of 
Sopara near Bassein, is said to have been founded by 
Kama Jamadagnya ( Hariv. XCVI. 5300 ). 

Kalivalas The Vayu Pura^a reads Kolavanas 
( XLV. 128 ), but none of the names is identifiable, 

Durga—Th.^ Bhl^ma Parva list ( IX. 359 ) of the 
Mahabharata gives a similar name, Durgalas, but the 
names are not identifiable. 

The Vayu Parana reads KoIa'pana& 

( XLV. 128 ) hut the names are not identifiable. 

I'Hlmdas-^Tlh.e Vayu Pura 5 .a read® Puleyas ( XLV. 
129 ) and Matsya.KuIlyas ( GXIII. 49 ). These names- 
are not identifiable. For the Puhndas. however, see 
hn the tribq above. 
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Sumlnas — The Vayu Pura^ia ( XLV, 129 ) reads 
Suralas and the Matsya Siralas ( CXIII. 49 ). None 
of these names are identifiable. 

jRupapas — The variants are Enpasas ( Vayu, XLV. 
129 ; Matsya, CXIII. 49 ) and Eupavahikas ( Bhl§ma 
P* IX. 361 ). They are not identifiable. 

Svcipadas — The Vayu and Matsya read Tapasas 
( XLV. 129 5 CXIII. 49 respectively ). They are not 
identifiable. 

Kurumins — The variants are Turasitas ( Vayu, 
XLV. 129 ), Taittirikas ( Matsya, CXIII. 49 ) v^hich 
is almost similar to Tittiras ( Bhl^ma P. L. 2084 )• 
They cannot be identified. 

Ndsikyavas — The Nasikyas are certainly the people 
of Nasik. The Matsya Purajcia reads Vasikas which 
is evidently a mistake. 

Kathak^aras — The Vayu Purajaa reads Parakearas 
( XLV. 129 ) and the Matsya Karaskaras ( CXIII. 49 )* 
They are not identifiable. 

BMruTcacchas—Th.e Matsya Puraiia reads Bhdru- 
Jcaochas ( CXIII. 60 ) who are the same people, namely 
the Bhrgukacchae of Sanskrit literature. Bhrgukaccha, 
Bharukaccha, Bhirukaccha are all identifiable with 
the modern Broach or Bharuch which is the Barygaza 
of early Greek geographers. 

Maheyas — They must have been the people dwell- 
ing along the banks of the MahL. The Maheyas are 
the same as the IMahikas of the Bhisma Parva list 
(IX. 354). 

Sdrasvatas — The Vayu Purapa reads Sahasas and 
Sa^vatas instead ( XLV. 130 ) j but these names are 
not identifiable. The Sarasvatas are of course tbft 
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people dwelling along the Sarasvati, the river that 
flows into the sea past Prabhasa, i. e. modern Somnath 
(Vana P. LXXXII. . 5002-4 j ^alya P. XXXVL 
2048-51 ). 

Kakm%ras — Evidently it is a misreading, for the 
Ka^miras can in no way be located in the western 
^eg\on. The Vayu Parana reads Kacchviyas (XLV. 
131 ) and the Matsya Kacchikas ( CXIII. 51 ) 5 these 
are undoubtedly the correct readings and mean the 
people of Kaccha or Cutch. 

Sura^tras — The Surastras are frequently mentioned 
in the Mahabharata, and were a famous people. (Por 
an account of the tribe see my Ancient Indian Tribes, 
Vol. II., pp. 23 ff. ), 

Avantyas — They are undoubtedly the people of 
AvantI (For an account of the. tribe, see my ‘Ancient 
Mid-Indian Kgatriya Tribes', Vol. I., pp, 139-155). But 
the reading as given in the Vayu and Matsya Puranas 
( XLV, 131 and CXIII. 51 respectively ) is perhaps 
better. They read Anarta whose capital was Dvaraka 
or DvSravati, the modern Dwarka on the sea-shore. 
( Santi P. CCCXLI. 12965 5 Hariv. CXIII. 6265-6). 

Arbudas — They must have been the people dwell- 
ing on the mount Arbuda which is the ancient name 
for Mount Abu. 


PEOPLES AND COUNTRIES OF THE 
VINDHYAN REGION 

Vindhyanivasinaii 'ji 

Saraja^ca Karusa^ca Eerala^cotkalaih saha |, 
Uttamar^al?a^ar:i^a6<?9' Bhpjya^i^ Ki§kindhakai]^ saha 11 
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Tosalab Ko4ala4oaiva Traipnra Vaidi^astathS | 
Tumburastumbula^caiva Patavo Nai^adhaili. saba || 
Annajastustikaradca Vlrabotrabyavantayab J 
Ete janapadab. Sarve Vindhyapr^tbanivasinab II 

( Marka^icjeya Pura:^^, 57. 52-65, ) 

“Hear the inhabitants of the Vindhya Mountains, 
The Sarajas, and Kara$as, and the Keralas, and 
Utkalas, the Uttamarnas, and the Da^arrias, the 
Bhojyas, and the Xigkindhakas, the To^alas, and the 
Ko^alas, the Traipuras and the Vaidi^as, the Tumbu- 
ras, and the Tumbulas, the Patus and the Naisadhas, 
Annajas> and the Tustikaras, the Virahotras and the 
Avantis. All these people dwell on the slopes of the 
Vindhya Mountains. 

( Pargiter, Mark. P. pp. 340-44 )- 
Sarajas — The Vayu and Matsya Puraipta read 
Malavas ( XLV. 132 and GXIII* 62 respectively 
which no doubt is the correct reading. The Malavas^ 
it is well-known, had settlements in different parts of 
India ( Eor an account of the tribe see my Ancient 
Indian Tribes, Vol. II, pp. 37 ff. ) * the tribe referred 
to here may probably mean that branch of the 
Malavas which settled in and around that portion 
of Malwa which borders on the Vindhyas. The 
Malavas are again and again mentioned in the 
Mahabharata ( Sabha P. XXXIII. 1270, LI. 1871 } 
Vana P, CCLIII. 15256, etc. ). 

Karu^as — They are the same as the KarU^as, and 
Karusakas ( Eor an account of the tribe, see my 
^Ancient Indian Tribes'^, Vol. II, pp, 31-33 ). 

Keralas — This is undoubtedly wrong, for the 
Keralas cannot in any way be placed on the Slopes of 


2. [ Armais, B. O. B. I* ] 
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the Yindhyas, they being a people of the far South* 
The Vayu (XLV. 132 ) and the Matsya Puraiias 
( OXIII. S2 ) read Mekalas which seems to be the 
correct reading. The Mekalas are those people who 
dwelt on the Mekala hills and the country around. 
They are coupled in early Indian literature and inscrip- 
tions either with the Ambasthas or with the Utkalas. 
(BhTsma P. IX. 348 ; Dro^a P. IV. 122 etc. ). (For 
an account of the tribe see my Ancient Indian Tribes, 
Vol. IL, p. 28. ). 

TJthalas — They were a well-known people in ancient 
India though they are not often mentioned in the epics. 
According to the Eaghuvam^a (IV. 38), their territory 
bordered in the east on the river Kapi^a, probably the 
modem Kasai in Midnapur, Utkala seems to have 
comprised the southern portion of Ohotanagpur and 
almost the whole of the modern province of Orissa 
•except Purl and Cuttack. 

TJttamarnas — The Matsya Puraria reads Au^idra- 
ma^as (CXIII. 52) but none of these names are identi- 
fiable. The Uttamarnas are however presumably the 
Uttamas of Bhii^ma Parva list (IX. 348) of the Maha- 
bharata. 

They are evidently the people of the 
country watered by the river of the same name iden- 
tified with the modern Pasan, a tributary of the 
Jumna. The capital of the country was Vidi^a, 
situated on the river Vetravatl, the modern Betwa. 
The people and their kingdom are referred to fre- 
CLuently in the Mahabharata (Adi. P. CXIII* 4449 5 
Vana P, LXIX. 2707-8 5 Udyoga P. CXC-CXOIII ; 
^hlsma P* IX. 348, 350,. 363. Vide also my ^Ancient 
ll^dian Tribes^ Vol. II., pp. 29-30). 
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Bhojyas —The Vayu (XLV. 132) and Matsya 
Pura 3 ?.as (GXIII. 52) read Bhojas which is undoubtedly 
a better and more probable reading. It is well-known 
that the Bhojas who are frequently mentioned in the 
Mahabharata (Vana P. XIV. 629, XX. 791, GXVI. 
10172-6, COLIII. 16246 ^ Mausala P. VII. 244-46 ; 
Hariv. XXXVII. 1980-87, etc.) were a Yadava tribe 
■and dwelt in North-eastern Gujrat. The Bhojas re- 
ferred to here may have been a branch of the main 
-tribe inhabiting the western slopes of the Vindhyas. 
(For further details regarding the tribe see my ^^Some 
Ancient Indian Tribes,^’ Indian Culture, Vol. I, No* 
3, pp. 384-86;. 

Ki^^kindhakas — It is doubtful that they are identical 
with the people of Kiekindhya mentioned in the 
Eamayan.a, for Ki^kindhya of Ramayana was situated 
far below in the South. In the circumstances it is 
not easy to identify the tribe. 

Tosalas — The Matsya Purana reads Stosalas 
(GXIII. 53) evidently erroneously, for Tosalas is correct 
reading meaning the people of Tosali or Tosala and 
the adjoining region, Tosali or Tosala was name of 
ai country as well as of a- city. The city of Tosali was 
the seat of the provincial government of Kalihga in 
the days of A^oka \ while the country or janapada of 
^^Amita-Tosala*' is referred to in the Gandavyuha ^ 
along with its city Tosala, In Pauranic literature, 
Tosala is always associated with Daksina Kosala, and 
•distinguished from Xalihga. Tosala in mediaeval 
times seems to have been divided into two parts : 

1 Levi, Pre-Aryam et Pre-Dravidian I * Inde^ J, A.’ JuL— 
Sept. 1923. 
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Daksiria Tosala and TJttara Tosala (Ep. Ind* JX. 286 ^ 
XV. 3). The city of Tosala seems to have been the' 
same as Tosalei of Ptolemy. 

Kosalas — These are undoubtedly the people of 
IVTaha-Kosala or Daksi^a-Kosala, well-known in early 
literature and inscriptions. Vide my ^Ancient Indian. 
Tribes', pp. 34-85. 

Traipuras — They are the people of Tripuri or 
Tripura which was both a city and a country. The 
city of Tripuri was the capital of the Cedi kingdom.. 
It was a well-known city that derived its name from 
three cities or tri-jpura once in possession of the asuras 
(Sabha P. XXX. 1164 ; Vana P. COLIII. 16246 
Karna P. XXXIII. and XXXI V). In the time of 
the Gruptas Tripur i-visaya was formed into a province 
under a viceroy ^ it roughly corresponded to the 
modern Jubbulpur region which was the ancient 
Cedi country. 

VaidUas—Th.eQe are undoubtedly the people of 
Vidi4a, a famous city of early times, the capital of the 
Da^arna country, both immortalised by Kalidasa in 
his Meghadutam* Vidi^a is probably the modern 
JBes-nagar, close to Bhilsa ; it was situated on the 
river Vetravatl, modern Betwa. 

Tumhuras and Tumhulas — The Matsya Purana 
reads Tumburas (OXIII. 53) and the Bhl^ma Parva 
gives (L. 2084) Tumbumas. Closely allied to them 
were probably the Tumbulas where the Vayu and 
Matsya PurSnas read Tumuras and Tumbaras respec- 
tively. These names cannot be identified. 

JPatus — The Vayu Purana reads Satsuras (XLV. 
133) and Matsya Padgamas (CXIII. 53). None of 
these names are identifiable. 
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Nai^adhas — or Nisadhas, the people of Nisadha. 
(For an acconnt of the tribe, see my ^Ancient Indian 
Tribes% Vol. II., pp. 63 ff.). 

Annajas — Evidently this, and the Matsya Purina 
reading of Arupas (CXIII- 54), are erroneous. The 
Vayu Purana reads Anupas (XEV* 134) which un- 
doubtedly is correct. The country of the AnUpas 
must have been situated somewhere on the sea. King 
Karttavirya (Vana P. CXVI. 10189-90) as well as 
king Nala lorded over the Anapa country (Bhl^ma P. 
XCV. 4210) which is probably to be sought for some- 
where near Suragtra and Anarta with which the Hari- 
vam^a associates AnUpa (XGIV. 5142-80). Evidently 
the country was included within the sphere of the 
Mahi^matl. 

Tu$tikdras — Doutless it is a misreading. The Vayu 
Parana reads Tundikeras (XLV. 134) which is suppor- 
ted by the Mahabharata (Drona P. XVII. 691 5 Karna 
P- V. 138 ) and the Harivaru^a ( XXXIV. 1895 ). 
According to the Harivam^a, they belonged to the 
Haihaya race (ibid). The tribe seems to have left their 
trace in the little town of Tendukhera, a little to the 
north of the source of the Narmada ( Pargiter, Mark. 
P. p. 344 note ). The Matsya Purana reading of 
Saunidikeras is incorrect. 

Vlrahotras — The Vayu and Matsya Puranas read 
Vltihotras (XLV. 134 5 CXIII. 54) which is undoubt- 
edly correct. Presumably they were descended from 
king Vltihotra and were a branch of the Haihaya raco 
(Hariv, XXXIV. 1895). A variant of their name is 
given in the Dron.a Parva of the Mahabharata (LXX. 
2436)* The name Virahotra or Varahotra is met with 
in the Sanci Inscriptions of the 2 nd century B. 0. 
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A.vcL7itis — Th.ey were an important tribe in ancient 
India who had their capital at Ujjain. (For a fuller 
account of the tribe, see my ^Ancient Mid-Indian 
K^atriya Tribes% Vol. I,, pp* 139-155). 


PARVATASRAYIN OR THE PEOPIjE OF THE 
MOUNTAIN (OR HIMALAYAN) REGION 

Ato d^san pravak^yami parvvata^rayina^ca ye | 

Nihara Haihsamargadca Kuravo gurganah Khasah || 

Kunta-Pravara^ia^caiva Urn^ Darvva Sakytrakab I 

Trigartta Malavascaiva Eiratastamasaih saha || 

(Mark. P. Chap. 67, 56-67). 

^Next I will tell you also the names of the 
countries which rest against the Mountains (i. e., the 
countries of the Himalayan region). The Niharas, and 
the Hamsamargas, the Kurus, the Gurganas, the 
Khasas, and the Kunta-pravaranas, the IJrnas, the 
Darvas, the Sakrtrakas, the Trigarttas, the Galavas, 
the Kiratas and the Tamasas.^"^ 

(Pargiter, Mark. P., pp. 345-47). 

NlhdT'as — The Vayu Puraria reads Nigarharas 
(XLV. 135) and the Matsya Niraharas (OXIII. 66). 
None of these names are identifiable ; but Niharas may 
generally mean those people dwelling on the snowy 
(nihara) slopes of the Himalayas. 

SaTTbScmbcurgas They cannot satisfactorily be iden- 
tified. 

Kurus— must be the Uttara Kurus, a semi- 
mythieal country referred to frequently in both the 
epics as well as in early Pali literature. Their country 
cannot definitely be identified, but presumably it was 
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somewhere beyond Easmir on the other side of the 
Himalayas. 

Gurgmvas — The Matsya Parana reads A-pathas 
{OXIII. 55). But none of them can be identified. 

Khasas — The Khasas presumably a non-Aryan 
tribe, and foreign as well. In the epic tradition the 
Ehasas are associated with Sakas, Daradas etc. (Sabha 
P. LI. 1S59 5 Drona P. XI. 399 ; and OXXI. 4846-47), 
and were considered mlecchas (Hariv. XCV. 6440-41 ; 
XIV. 784). 

Kunta-prcbvarajias — The Vayu Pura^ia reads Eusa- 
pravara^as (XLV. 136). The Mahabhsrata often (eg., 
Sabha P. LI. 1876 ; Bhisma P. LI. 2103) speaks of 
a people called Karpia-pravarnas who probably are 
meant. But they cannot definitely be identified. 

Ur9Ti,as — They have already been mentioned as a 
northern people. 

Darvas — They have also been mentioned as a 
northern people. 

SaTcrtrakas — Perhaps the Sakridgrahas of the 
Bhl^ma Parva list (IX. 373) are meant. They were 
a rude non-Aryan tribe, but they cannot definitely be 
identifi.ed. 

Trigarttobs — ^For a full account of the tribe, see my 
^Ancient Indian Tribes’, Vol. II., pp. 55 ff. 

Galavas — They were probably those people who 
-claimed their descent from sage Galava, but they can- 
not be definitely identified. 

Kiratas — They were a rude non-Aryan tribe distri- 
buted in different regions of India. (For a full account 
of the tribe see Indian Culture^ Vol. I, no. 3. pp. 381-82, 
my article on ^'Some Ancient Indian Tribes’^- 

Tdmasas — They have already been mentioned as a 
northern people, but cannot satisfactorily be identified. 
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COUNTBIBS AND PEOPLES OB INDIA AERAN- 
GED ACCOEDING TO THE POSITION 
OE THE KUEMA 

Here we practically come to an end of the geo- 
graphical (i.e. Navakhan^a) Canto ( i. e* Chap. 67 ) of 
the Markandeya Puraria, which in fact contains the 
strictly geographical information of other major 
Puranas. But the Marka^cjeya has also another sec- 
tion (Chap. 58, i. e., the Kurmavibhaga or the Ktlrma- 
nivasa ) containing a list of countries and peoples of 
India arranged according to the position of the country 
conceived as a tortoise as it lies on the .water resting 
upon VigriTi and looking eastwards^ This arrangement 
is based, on earlier astronomical works like those of 
Para^ara and Varahamihira* This chapter though 
not strictly geographical contains valuable topographi- 
cal information. Most of these countries and peoples 
have already been mentioned in the Navakhanda sec- 
tion but there are good many names which are new> 
though quite a number of them cannot be satisfactorily 
identified. Here I propose to deal with only the 
additional names of peoples and countries mentioned 
in the Knrma Vibhaga* 

(a) In the middle of the Tortoise 

The Vedamantras and the Vimandavyas cannot 
satisfactorily be identified. 

Salvas, Salyas and Salveyas are one and the same 
people, and are frequently mentioned in the Mahabha- 
rata, where their location is suggested to have been 
near the. Kurus and Trigarttas ( Virata P. I. 11-12 * 
XXX ). The story of Satyavan, a ^alya ( or ^alva ) 
prince and Savitrl, a Madra princess, is quite well- 
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known. In the time of the Kuruk^etra war the SalVa 
king was an important personage, a brother of King 
Si^upala of Cedi ( Hariv. CVIII. 6029, Vana P. XIV. 
■620-7 ). The halvas seem to have occupied some 
region west of the Aravalli hills and not very far from 
Krsna^s country, for, in the Harivaih^a the Salva king 
is said to have once attacked Dvaravatl, but was killed 
by Krsria in retaliation ( Drona P. XI. 395 ). 

It is difdcult to say where the Nipas had their 
habitat ; but one can gather that they descended from 
king Nipa, a Paurava, who had his capital in Kampilya, 
modern Kampil on the Granges ( Mbh. Adi. P. 
CXXXVIII. 5512-13 ; Matsya P. XLIX, 52 and 53 - 
Hariv. XX. 1060-73 ). Later, they came to be regarded 
as degraded ( Sabha, P. XLIX. 1804 ; L. 1844 ), 

The ^akas were a well-known foreign tribe, classed 
with the Yavanas, Kambojas, Pahlavas, Tukharas, 
Khasas, etc., and considered mlecchas in Indian 
historical tradition as contained in the Epics and 
I^uranas. 

Ujjihanas are difficult to be identified 5 but Pargiter 
suggests their probable association with Urjihana, a 
town situated south-east of Hastinapur, identical 
probably with Ujhani about 11 miles south-west of 
Budaon. 

The Ghosa-Saihkhyas cannot be identified. 

Dharmaranya is to be identified with a forest near 
Gaya ( Vana P. LXXXIV. 8063-4 5 Anu^asana P. 
XXV, 1744 ; CLXV, 7655 ; Vana P. LXXXVII, 
8304 8 ). 

The Jyoti^ikas aud the Gauragrivas cannot be 
satisfactorily identified, nor can we identify definitely 
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the Sahketas, the Kahkas, the Marutas, the Kala* 
Kotisas, the Pa§a33,<Jas, and the Kapihgalas. 

The Kiiruvahyas must necessarily include the 
Kurus, but it is difficult to say who are the other races 
meant. 

The Udumbaras are certainly the Auduinbaras of 
the Mahabharata ( Sabha P. IjI. 1869 ), Lassen 
identifies Udumbara country with Cutch ( Ind. Att. 
map. ) ; but this is doubtful, for, here they are placed 
in the Madhyade^a. There was a river Ucjumbaravatl 
in the South ( Hariv. GLXVIII- 9611 ). 

The Gajahvayas are the same as the people of 
Sastinapura which is also known as Gajapura, 
Gaja-hvaya, Gajasahvaya, Nagapura, Nagasahvaya^ 
Varanahvaya and Varana-sahvaya, in the Mahabharata. 
All the names are coined by playing on the meaning 
of the word ‘hasti’, i. e. elephant. 

(b) In the face of the Tortoise 

The Vadana-danturas, the Candre^varas, the canni- 
bals dwelling on the sea-coast, and the Bkapadapas 
cannot be identified. 

The Subhras were the same people as the Suhmas, 

The mention of the Khadas as situated in different 
parts of the Tortoise^s body suggests that the tribe, a 
mleccha one, was distributed over different localities 
of India ^ so with the Abhiras and similar tribes. 

The Lauhityas are certainly those people dwelling 
along the Lauhitya nver, i. e. the IBarahmaputra. This 
is further supported by the fact that they are mentioned 
just after the Pragjyotisas. 

The Ka6ayas probably mean the people of if 

S 0 "S^y are certainly misplaced heiTim 
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The Mekhalaimistas is a curious reading ; almost 
certainly it stands for the Mekalas and the Ambasthas^ 
mixed up by the copyist in a curious compound. For 
an account of the two tribes see my ‘Ancient Indian 
Tribes’, Vol. IL pp. 28 and 34-36). 

The Vardhamanas are certainly the people who 
lived in the ancient visaya or hhukti of Vardhamana 
identical with modern Burdwan. 

(c) In the Tortoise* s fore-foot 

The Jatharas, the Mr^ikas, the Urdhva-Karnas, the 
Narikelas, the Dharmadvipas, the Elikas, the VySghr- 
agrlvas, the Mahagrivas, the Haimakatas (the Himala- 
yas cannot be meant here) and the Kakulalakas cannot 
be identified • some of these names are indeed fanciful. 

The Katakasthalas are indeed the people of Katiaka 
(modern Cuttack). 

The naked Harikas may mean the Hadis of modern 
times, an aboriginal tribe, now found scattered all over 
Western Bengal and Orissa. 

The Ni^adas were an aboriginal race dwelling 
generally in forest tracts. (For an account of the 
tribe, see my ^Ancient Indian Tribes% Vol. II., pp. 
63-64). 

The Parria-^avaras were evidently a branch of the 
Savaras who lived on leaves or who wore leaves. 

(d) In the Tortoise* s right Hank 
Lanka is Ceylon. 

The Kalajinas, the ^ailikas, the Nikatas, the Sarvas, 
the Akariin people, the Gonarddhas, the Kolagiras, 
those who inhabit Carmapatta, the Ganavahyas, the 


8 [ Annals, B. O. B. I. J 
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Paras, the Varicaras, those who have their dwelling in 
Krmadvipa, the peoples who live by the Snrya hill and 
the Kumuda hill, the Ankhavanas, the Pi^ikas, the 
Karma-nayakas, the Tapasa^ramas, and the people who 
dwell in Knnjara-dari. 

The Da^apnras are the people of Da^apura ( or 
Mandasor ), the capital of king Panti-deva ( Megha 
D. I., 46-48 ). 

The Citrakutas are the people living on the mount 
Citrak-Qta, still known by the same name. 

The Southern Kaurnsas were a branch of the 
Earusa or Kartl^a race already discussed. 

The Bsabhas are the people dwelling on the P^abha 
parvata identified with the southern portion of the 
Eastern Ghats, 

Kanoi is modern Oonjeeveram. 

Tilahgas should properly be read as Tailahgas 
or Tri-lihgas, people of Telihga or the modern Telugu 
country, 

Kaccha, the same as Eochchi, the modern Cochin 
in Travancore. 

Tamrapar^il is the land perhaps on -both sides of the 
river of the same name in the extreme south. -There 
is also a town of the same name in Ceylon which itself 
is also sometimes known as Tamraparni. 

(e) In the Outer foot 

The VadavS-mukhas, the Vanita-mukhas, the 
Dravarias, the Sargigas, the Earna-pradheyas, the 
Para^avas (perhaps those who claimed descent from 
Para^urama), the Ealas, the DhUrtakas, the Haimagiri-^ 
kas, the Sindhukalakavairatas and the Maharnavas 
cannot be satisfactorily identified^ 
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(f) l7i the Tortoise* s tail 

The Santikas, the Vipra^astakas, t^he Kokahkanas, 
the Pancadakas, the Vamanas, the Avaras, the Tarak- 
suras, the Ahgatakas, the Sarkaras, the Salma-vesmak- 
as, the Guru-svaras (evidently a branch of the Savaras), 
the Phalgu^akas, the Ghoras, the Guruhas, the Kalas, 
the Ekeksa^ias, the Vaji-ke4as, the I>Trgha-grlvas and 
the A^va-ke^as cannot be satisfactorily identified. 

(g) Tn the Tortoise* s left 7ti7%d foot 

The Mandavyas ( probably those who claimed 
descent from sage Mandavya ), the Caxidakharas, the 
A^vakalantakas, the Kunyataladahas, the Sti'ivahyas, 
the Balikas, the Nrsimhas, the people who dwell in 
'Valava, the Dharmabaddhas, the AlCikas ( pi'obably the 
Ulakas), and the people who occupy XJrukarma cannot 
be satisfactorily identifiied. 

The Balikas are evidently the Bahlikas. 

(h) In the Tortoise* s left fian'k 

The KrauScas, the Vakas, the Ksudravii^as, the 
Pasalayas, the Bhogaprasthas (perhaps Bhojaprastha — 
Bhojanagara, the capital of king TJ Elnara ), the Agnij- 
yas, the Sardana peoples, the A6vamukhas, the 
Praptas, the Cividas, the Baserakas, the Adhama- 
Kairatas, the Ambalas, the Vep.'ukas, the Vadantikas, 
the Pihgalas, the Manakalahas, the IKohalakas, the 
Bhnti-yuvakas, the Satakas, the Hema-tarakas, the 
Ya^omatyas, the Kharasagara-ra^is, the Basameyas, the 
Pajanyas, the ^yamakas, and the Pgemadhtirtas cannot 
be satisfactorily identified. 

Yamunas — They are the people who dwelt along 
the Jamnna. 


12 
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Antar-dvipa is the same as the Antar-vedi, the landL 
between the Granges and the JamunS. 

For an account of the Yandheyas, see my ‘Ancient 
Indian Tribes^, Vol. II, pp. 43-44, 

( i ) In the Tortoise* s north-east foot 

The Yenas, the Kimnaras, the country Pra^upSla,. 
the country Kicaka, the Davadas, the Vana-ra^trakas,, 
the Sairi^thas, the Brahmapurakas, the Vana-vahya- 
kas, the Kau^ikas, the Anandas, the Lolanas, the 
Daravadas, the Marakas, the Kurntas, the Anna- 
darakas, the Eka-padas, the Ghosas, the Svarga- 
bhaumana-vadyakas, the Hihgas, the Clrapravara^as. 
and the Trinetras cannot satisfactorily be identified. 

The' Abhisaras are the people of the Abhisara 
country, the Abhisaras of early Greek geographers, a 
people of the Punjab. Their capital Abhisari is 
mentioned in the Mahabharata (Sabha P. XXVI^ 
1097 • BhTsma P. IX. 361). 

The Xulatas are evidently the Kulutas, presumbly^ 
the people of the Kulu valley. 

The Pauravas are evidently those who claimed 
descent from Puru, a son of Yayati. The Pauravas^ 
had different settlements (Of. Mbh. Sabha P. XXVI. 
1022-25 ; ^anti P. XPIX. 1790-92 ; Adi. P. CLXXXVI. 
6995). 



APPENDIX 
CHAPTER VII 

Full list of countries a/nd jaeojoles of India 
mentioned in the Kurmavihliaga. 

(a) In the middle of the tortoise are placed the 
f ollowing countries and peoples : 

The Vedamantras, VirnSnavyas, Salvas, Nipas, 
Sakas, Ujjihanas, Ghoga-sarhkhyas, Khavas, Sarasvatas, 
Matsyas, ^Qrasenas, people of Mathura, Dharmara^iyas, 
Jyoti?ikas, G-anragrlvas, Grudas, A^makas, Vaidehakas, 
PaScalas, Sanketas, E!ap.kas, Marutas, Kalakotisas,. 
Pa§ap.das, inhabitants of the Paripatra mountains, 
Kapihgalas, Kuruvahyas Udumbaras and the 
Gajahvayas. 

(b) In the face of the tortoise are situated the 
following countries and peoples : 

The people of Mithila, the Subhras, Vadanadan- 
turas, Gandre^varas, Khavas, Magadhas, Pragjyotisas, 
and the Lauhityas, the Cannibals who dwell on the 
sea-coast, Kasagas, Mekhalamustas, Tamraliptas, 
EkapSidapas, Yardhamanas, and the Ko^alas. 

(c) The following countries and people are situated 
in the Tortoise’s right fore-foot : 

The Kalingas, Yahgas, Jatharas, Ko^alas, Mygikas, 
Cedis, UrdhvakaraiiaB, Matsyas, others who dwell on 
the Vindhya mountams, Vidarbhas, Narikelas, Dhar- 
madvlpas, Blikas, Vyaghragrivas, Mahagrivas, the 
bearded Traipuras, Kaiekindhyas, Haixnakatas, Ni§ha- 
dhas, Eatakasthalas, Da^ar^as, the naked Harikas, 
Nigadas, Kakulalakas and the Parjja^avaras. 
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(d) The following countries and peoples are 
placed on the right flank of the tortoise ; 

Lanka, the Kalajinas, ^ailikas, Nikatas, tlaose who 
dwell on the Mahendra and Malaya mountains and 
the Durdura hill, those who dwell in the Karkotaka 
forest, Bhrgukacchas, Kohkanas, Sarvas, Abhiras, 
those who dwell on the river Venva, Avantis, Dasu- 
puras, the Akan.in people, Maha-rastras, Karhatas, 
Gonarddhas, Citrakutakas, Colas, Kolagiras, tlae people 
who wear matted hair (Jatadharas) in Kra’cincadlpa, 
the people who dwell on the Kaverl and on mount 
B^yamukha, those who are called Nasikyas, tliose who 
wander by the broders of the Sahkha and Sukti and 
•other hills and Vaidurya mountains, Varicaras, Kolas 
those who inhabit the Carmapatta, the Ga]riavahyas, 
Paras, those who dwell in Ki*snLadvlpa, the peoples 
who dwell near the Surya hill and the Kumnda hill, 
Aukhavanas, Pi^ikas, Karmanayakas, southern KarCusas, 
P^ikas, Tapasa^rama, Psabhas, Simhalas, tliose who 
inhabit Kanci, Tilahgas, those who inhabit Knnjaradari 
and Kaccha and TamraparriL 

(e) The countries and peoples located in tlie right- 
hand foot are the following : 

The Kamboias, Pahlavas, Badavamukhas, Sindhus, 
Sauviras, Anartas, Vanitamukhas, Dravanas, Ssrgigas, 
Budras, Karnapradheyas, Varvaras, Kiratas, I^aradas, 
T^^^dyas, Para^avas Kalas, Dhurtakas, Haimagirikas, 
Sindhu-Kalaka-Vairatas, Saura^t^^as, Daradas, Dra- 
vidas and the Mahari^avas. 

(f) The countries and peoples situated on the 
tortoise^s tail are the following ; 

• The Aparantikas, Haihayas, Santikas, Vipra4as- 
takas, Kokahkanas, Paficadakas, Vamanas, Avaras, 
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Taraksaras, Angatakas, Salma-ve4makas, Grurusvaras^ 
Phalgu:iiakas, the people who dwell by the river VerLTi- 
matl, Phalgulukas, Ghoras, Guruhas, Kalas, Ekek^a- 
^las, Vajike^as Dirghagrlvas, Culikas, A^vake^as. 

(g) The countries and peoples situated in the 
left hind foot of the tortoise are the following ’ 

The Mandavyas, Can(Jakharas, A4vakalantakas, 
Kunyataladahas, Strivahyas, Salikas, Nrisimhas who 
dwell on the "Veiinmati, other people who dwell in 
Valava, Dharma-baddhas, Alukas, and the people who 
occupy Urukarma. 

(h) The following countries and peoples are placed 
on the tortoise^s left flank : 

Krauncas, Kurus, Vakas, K^udravlnas, Pasalayas, 
Kaikeyas^ Bhogaprasthas, Yamunas, Antardvipas, 
Trigarttas, Aguijjas, Sardana people, A^vamukhas, 
Praptas, long-haired Cividas Daserakas, Vatadhanas, 
Savadhanas, Pugkalas, Adhamakairatas, those who are 
settled in Tak^a^ila, Ambalas, Malavas, Madras, 
Veriukas, Vadantikas, Pihgalas, Mana-kalahas, Htlnas, 
Kohalakas, Mandavyas, BhUti-yuvakas, Satakas, BCema- 
tarakas, Ya^omatyas, Gandharas, Khara-sagarara^is, 
Yaudheyas, Dasameyas, Eajahyas, ^yamakas and 
Ksemadhurtas. 

(i) The following countries and peoples are situa- 
ted on the tortoise’s north-east foot : 

Yenas, Kiiiinaras, the countries of Pra^upSla, 
Klcaka, Ka^mlra, the people of Abhisara, BavadaSj, 
Tvanganas, Kulatas, Vanar5§trakas, Sairisthas, 
Brahmapurakas, Vana-vahyakas, Kiratas, Kau4ikas, 
Anandas, Pahlavas, Lolanas, Darvadas, Marakas, 
Kurutas, Anna-darakas, Ekapadas, Khavas, Ghoras,. 
Svarga-bhaumanavadyakas, Hihgas, Yavanas, Clrapra- 
varan.as, Trinetras, Pauravas and the Gandharvas. 
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CHAPTBE VIII 

Kapilavastu was the royal seat of the Sakyas. 
That royal city, four thousand li in circuit,^ and 
surrounded by seven walls, ^ was the cradle of one who 
was ‘the lion among the Sakyas’, but who afterwards 
became the one liberator of suffering humanity, the 
most perfect, the Enlightened, the Buddha. Suddho- 
doma and his proud clan of the Sakyas are inseparably 
connected with Kapila/oastu ; they have come down 
to history along with other neighbouring sister clans 
as if in single phrases j the S'akyas of Kapilavastu, 
the Koliyas of Ramagama, the Bulis of Allalcappa, the 
Bhaggas of SumsuTriaragiri, the KalSmas of Kesaputta, 
the Moriyas of Pipphalivana, the Mallas of Kuslnara, 
and the Licchavis of VesUll.^ These were the eight 
Kgatriya clans or corporations who claimed shares of 
the bodily remains of the Buddha Gautama on the 
ground that like the deceased master they were all 
of the Ksatriya caste j but none of them except the 
Licchavis of YesaU attained the eminence of the 
S'akyas of Kapilavastu, 

The territory of the Sakyas which lay to the north- 
east of the kingdom of Kosala was a principality built 
in the rugged fastness of the Lower Himalayas. This 
principality was imder the suzerainty of the king of 

1 Watters’ Yuan Chwang, II., p. 1. 

2 Mahavasiu, II , p. 75. 

3 MaTutparirAblara Sutta of the Digha NikSya ; D. N., II., 
p. 167. 
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Xosala. Kajpilavastu^ its principal city, was connect- 
ed by a High Eoad, called Southern Eoad {DaTcTchina-- 
patha)^ with Fava, Kusinara^ Vesall^ and JRajagahay 
on the one hand, and with Setavya^ Savatthl^ Saketa^ 
and Kosa7nhl^ on the other. ^ The Nigrodharama is 
the naost ancient known Buddhist retreat near 
JKapilavastu.^ 

There were other Sakya towns besides Kapilavastu, 
Yiz. Gcituma, ScLmagamay JJluTizpa, Devadaha, Sakkao^a^ 
Sllavatl and Khomadussa, mention of which is made 
ip. Pali texts.® But none seems to have attained the 
eminence of Kapilavastu^ which being the royal city 
was naturally the centre of social, political and educa- 
tional life of the Sakyas. 

According to the Lalitavistara,^ Kapilavastu was a 
^nahanagara or a great city with a good number of 
gardens, avenues and market-places. There were four 
•city gates and towers all over the city. The city is 
•stated to have been immensely rich, an abode of the 
powerful, a home of learning and a resort of the 
virtuous. It was full of charities, festivals and congre- 
gations of powerful princes. It enjoyed a good strength 
•of horses, elephants and chariots.-''^ With arched gate- 
ways and pinnacles, it was surrounded by the beauty 
of a lofty tableland,® In this city none but intelligent 
and qualified men were engaged as ministers.'^ As 

1 Ibid, Verses 1011-1013 ; BuddJiist India^ p. 103. 

2 N, JB. T. p. 265. — "UposadhavcudanaTn, 

3 Ca/mb^ Hist, of Ind., I., p. 175. 

4 Pp. 58, 77 , 98, 101, 102, 118, 123. 

5 SundaTananda Kavya ; I. 

•6 Buddhaoarita, T. ts. 2 and 5. 

7 ScxAindaraTianda KUvya, I. 
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there was no improper taxation, the city was full of 
people and poverty could not find any place there 
where prosperity alone shone resplendentl^ . ^ 

JJluwjjpUt or was the Sakya town situated 

opposite NQi7'bQCi/7’CbJc(i^ a town of I\.osciIcl which abutted 
on the Sakya territory. Between Devadaha, which 
was the stronghold of the KoViycis^ a branch of the 
Sakyas, and Kapila'oastu, which was the chief towm of 
the Sakyas, stood the garden of Lm7ihim on the bank 
of the river As regards the remaining towns, 

mere mention of them in literature is not sufficient to 
ascertain their location. 

In course of his tour of pilgrimage Fa-hien came to 
S'rdvastlj whence he passed through the places of 
Kdsyapcb Buddha^ KraTcucchaoida Buddha and 
Kanahmnuni Buddha^ and came to Kapilavastu 
on his way to BUmagama, the seat of the Koliyas. 
In Kapilavastu ‘'^there was neither king nor people. 
All was mound and desolation. Of inhabitants there 
were only some monks and a score or two of families 
of the common people. At the spot where stood the 
old palace of king Suddhodana, there have been made 
images of the prince (his eldest son) and his mother ; 
and at the places where that son ajppeared mounted 
on a white elephant when he entered his mother^s 
womb, and where he turned his carriage round on 
seeing the sick man after he had gone out of the city 
by the eastern gate, topes have been erected.- Fa-hien 
mentions also that ships have been built at other 
places in Kajpilavastu connected with various incidents 


1 Buddhacarita, I., v. 4. 

2 Legga, Travels of Fa-Men^ pp. 64-65. 
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of the life of the Master so far as it concerned his 
native place. About the state of the country Fa-hieii 
further states, ^^the country of Kapilavastu is a great 
scene of empty desolation. The inhabitants are few 
and far between. On the roads people have to be on 
their guard against white elephants and lions, and 
should not travel incautiously.'^ ^ 

Fa-hien places the I^iimhinivana fifty h (9 or 10’ 
miles) east of KapilavasHo, 

The desolation of Kapilavastii is also attested to 
by Yuan Chwang who visited the place about three 
hundred years later. Fa-hien's account is short and 
inadequate, but Yuan Chwang's is much more detailed 
and gives a longer list of the establishments of 
the city. 

From the neighbourhood of S'ravast% Yuan 
Chwang ^^continued his journey, and going south- 
west far above 500 li he came to the Kapilavastu 
country. This he describes as above 4000 li (about 
800 miles ) in circuit, and as containing more than 
ten deserted cities all in utter ruin. The royal city,, 
was such a complete w’aste that its area could not 
be ascertained. But the solid brick foundations 
of the ‘^palace city within’*' the ilo 3 ^al city still 
remained, and were above fifteen h in circuit. It 
was very sparsely inhabited. The country was 
without a sovereign, each city having its own chief ; 
the soil was fertile and farming operations were 
regular ; the climate was temperate, and the people 
were genial in their ways. There were remains of 
above 1000 Buddhist monasteries ; and near the 


1. Ibid, p. 68. 
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palace city was an existing monastery with above 
30 inmates, adherents of the Sammatiya School. 
There were two Deva-temples, and the sectarians 
lived pell-melL"^i 

Yuan Chwang next proceeds to describe the other 
establishments in and around the ruined city. The 
more important of them were : 

1. '‘^Old foundations"’ of king Suddhodmia^ s 
principal mansion. 

2. At the south gate of the city was a shrine to 
mark the place where the P*usa ( the Bodhisattva ) 
competed with other 8'aTcyas in athletics and threw 
an elephant over the city-moat. 

3- Outside the capital, to the south of the city, 
at a distance of about 50 li, was an old city with 
a shrine to mark the birthplace of Krakucchanda. 

4. Not far to the south of No. 3 was another 
shrine . to mark the place of Krakucchanda’s ^‘perfect 
enlightenment."^ 

5* Another shrine to the suoth-east of the old 
city marked the place of KrahucoJianda^s nirvana. 

6. In front of No. 6 was a stone pillar erected by 
Asoka above 30 ft. high with a carved lion on the top, 
and an account of Krakuochanda^ s parinirvana on 
the sides. 

7. Above 30 li north-east of the ruined city was 
another city with a shrine marking the birthplace 
of KcmcthcMTiuni Buddha^ and another to the north of 
this with the bodily relics of KanakamunL Here 
too was a stone pillar erected by Asoka above twenty 


1. Watters^ Yuan Chwang^ H., p. 1. 
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“feet liigli, with, a lion on th.e top, and a record of the 
circumstances that attended Kanakamnni’s decease, 
on the sides, 

8. To the north-west of the capital were several 
hundred thousand shrines marking the places where 
the Sakyas were massacred by Virudhaka {Vidudahha)^ 

9. Three or four li south of Kajpilavastu^ in a 
w^ood of Ni-Jcu-lu trees ( nyagrodha t7'ees ) was an 
Asoka tope at the place where Sakya gu-lai {i. e. the 
JBuddha), having attained Buddhahood and returned 
to his native land, met his father and preached 
to him. 

10. Not far from No. 9 was a tope on the spot 
where the Buddha accepted a gold-embroidered 
monk’s robe from his aunt and foster-mother. Next 
to this was another shrine to mark the spot at which 
iihe Buddha admitted into the Brotherhood eight 
princes and 500 ^akyas. 

11. Outside the east gate of the city was a temple 
of ISvaradeva into which the infant prince Siddhdrtha 
on the way from the place of his birth to the xialace, 
w^as carried by the command of his father 
Suddhodana. 

12- Outside the south gate of the city, and on 
■the left side of the road, was a shrine to mark the 
spot where the Prince shot at iron drums, his arrow 
piercing the drums, going thirty-two li south-east, 
penetrating the ground and causing a clear spring 
“to gush forth, the spring becoming known as the 
.arrow spring. 

13. 80 or 90 li from the arrow spring was the 

famous ta-fa-ni grove where the Buddha 

■was born, with the beautiful bathing tank of the 
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Sakvas. In thi^ grove was a stone-pillar set up hy 
Asoka with the figure of a horse on the top. After- 
wards the pillar had been broken in the middle 
and laid on the ground by a thunderbolt from a 
malicious dragon. 

No archaeological object that can definitely be 
dated in Buddha^s time has yet been discovered in 
and around KapilavasUi, In fact, the earliest in date 
is not earlier than Asoka^s time, and the most famous 
is the well-known Hummindel pillar-i7ism'iy>tioi^ which 
definitely locates the Lumhinl garden. But this 
garden or grove was fifty li east of the city, according 
to Fa-hien, and 80 or 90 li north-east of the arrow 
spring which itself was 32 li to the south-east of the 
city, according to Yuan Ohwang. This actually places 
the garden somewhere to the east of the city which 
is the direction as given by Fa-hien. Yuan Ohwang 
also speaks of the stone-pillar set up by Asoka with 
the figure of a horse on the top ; it is not unlikely 
that he referred to what we now know as the 
Iiumminde% pillar. Even before Yuan Ohwang, the 
Asokan pillar was broken at the middle, perhaps struck 
by lightning, as the pilgrim-'s account suggests. The 
Iiu77i77iinde% pilla7' was discovered by Br. Fuhrer in 
December 1896 in exactly the same condition as Yuan 
Ohwang speaks of. P. G. Mukherji in his Antiquities 

the Terai^ states that its upper portion is gone and 
of what remains the top is split into two halves, the 
line of fissure coming down to near the middle height. 
The capital was of the usual bell-shaped form, of which 
the base, broken into two halves, exists... ...This was 

perhaps due to the lightning strike that Yuan Ohwang 


1 p, 84. 
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alludes to. There is further evidence of the identi- 
fication of the Ijiimbinivana with the place where 
the Kummindei inscription was found. Yuan Chwang 
mentions that near the Asokan Pillar was small 
stream flowing south-east, and called by the people 
the Oil Piver/^^ The tradition survives even to- 
day, and this river is now called Tilar-nade, which 
is a corruption of Tellr-nadl or the teli^s or oilman's 
river.^ There is also a temple at JRjummindel, com- 
paratively of a later date, which houses a sculptured 
slab representing the nativity of the Buddha,^ which 
is a further proof of the identity of the place with 
Lumhinivana. 

The Humfnioidel insorvptiooi states that when king 
.Asoka was anointed twenty years he came himself and 
worshipped this spot because the Buddha was born 
here. He erected a stone-pillar crowned with a horse (?) 
to mark the site of Buddha's birth. He made the 
village of Lumbini free of taxes and paying (only) an 
eighth share (of the produce),'^ 

Another important epigraphic record, evidently 
connected with Kapilavastu is the Nigali sagar pillar 
inscription of Asoka which purports to state that when 
the king had been anointed fourteen years, he enlarged 
the stupa of K(i7iaha7nana to double its original size, 
and when he had been anointed twenty years, he came 
himself and worshipped this spot and caused a stone 


1 Watters’ op, cit, II., p. 16. 

2 Mukherji, Antiquit%e8 in the Terai, Smith’s Preface. 
8 Ibid, Plate 24 (a). 

-4 Op, cit, O. I, I, III., pp. 264“66, 
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about the same distance to the south-west.^ Yuan 
Chwang locates the KanaTcamunisite to the south-east^ 
while Fa-hien locates it directly to the west of Kctpila- 
vastu. There is thus, in the case of KanaJcamu7ti stupa, 
a very wide divergence of opinion between the two 
pilgrims which is difficult to reconcile. The Nigali 
Sagar pillar which records the visit of Asoka to the 
Kanahamuni site is situated 13 miles north-west of 
Iiu7n77iindei which itself is due east of KapilavasUt. 
This agreesneitherwithFa-hiennor with Yuan Chwang. 
It is not therefore unlikely that the Nigali Sagan* 
F%llar had been removed from its original site when 
Fuhrer discovered it at Nigliva. 

The most definite starting point towards the iden- 
tification of Kapilaastu is certainly the Mummindei 
Pillar inscription which locates the Lumhinivana, 
about 10 miles from Kapilavastu^ Yuan Chwang^s 
account helps us to locate another important site con- 
nected with Kapilavastu. All Buddhist sources, Pali 
and Sanskrit, agree in telling us that the NigrodJiavana 
was situated not very far from the city. Yuan Chwang 
locates the Ni-ku-lu monastery, doubtless identical 
with the Nigrodhdbrdma, 3 or 4 li, i.e. less than a mile,, 
south of Kapilavastu.^ 

Had the Nigali Sagar Pillar been in situ, we could 
have also located the Kanahamuni site with more or 


1 Fa-hien gives the actual distance and direction of the 
place not from Kajoilavabiti, but from S'ravasti, in relation to 
Kapilavastu, But the distance and direction in relation to* 
Ka^^ilavastu itself can be calculated on his data, 

2. Legge, Ojp. cit. p, 64. 

Watters cii, II., p- 11. 
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less certainty ; and depending on this it would have 
been equally possible to locate the KraTcucchanda site. 
In any case, what Yuan Chwang records about these 
two sites seems, in the main, to have been based on 
facts, and we have no doubt that systematic exca- 
vations about ten miles to the south and six miles to 
the south-east of the city of KapilavasUi would help 
us to find the original sites connected with the birth 
and decease of Krahucchanda and Kanahaminii 
respectively. 

To follow the Chinese travellers^ trek in locating 
Kap%lavastUy one must start from S'rcivastl which has 
been definitely identified with modern Saheth-MTihefh 
in the United Provinces. Pa-hien travelled 12 3’ojanas 
south-east from S'rdvastl to reach the Ifrakuccha^zcla 
site, and farther less than a yojana north to reach the 
IC(i7iaJcamu7ii site. Prom the latter place K<jopil(xv(xstv 
lay, according to Pa-hien, less than a yojana to the 
east. Prom there, the Ij7mib%ni was fifty h to the east, 
and from the Ijumhi7%ivana^ five yojanas to the east 
again lay the Eoliya territory of Rmnagmna. Accord- 
ing to Pall and Sanskit Buddhist texts, the river lioJihil 
flowed through the territories of the S'akyas and the 
Koliyas, but Pa-hien^s record does not make any 
mention of this river, nor does that of Yuan Chwang, 
though the latter speaks of a wild jungle intervening 
between the IjU7rib%niva7ia and Bdumagama. P’rom the 
LumbiTii garden. Yuan Chwang ^^travelled through 
a wild jungle east for more than 200 li (about 40 miles) 
to^Lan-mo {Bama country)/’^ The direction of Buma- 
gama as recorded by both pilgrims is identical, though 


1 Watters ojp. cit, II, p. 20. 
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"the distance shows a divergence, but the absence of 
•any mention of the river Bohi'tjfl is perplexing. 

About the distance and direction of Kapilavastu 
from S'ravastly Yuan Chwang states that he had to 
travel south-east from the latter place for above 500 li 
(about 10 miles) ^ before he came to the kingdom of 
Kapilavastu. Here too the direction as given by the 
two pilgrims agrees very well, but the distance is at 
variance. 


1 , According to !Fa-laenj 12 yoianas. 
13 



CHAPTER IX 


BUDDHIST CAVE TEMPLES IN INDIA 

The famous Buddhist cave temples in India are the- 
following : — ■ 

(1) Caves in the Bar^har Sills, (2) Sattapa7')}i- 
guTm at Bajgir, (3) Caves in the JSfagStrjmii Sills, 
(4) Caves of Nasik, (6) Caves of -Kanheri, (6) Caves 
of Karli, (7) Caves of BhdLja, (8) Caves of Bagh, (9)- 
Caves of Elephanta, (10) Caves of EllorU, and (11) 
Caves of Ajanta. 

The cave is called in Pali guha. It is also called 
le'>},a, Guha has been distinguished in Pali literature 
as matiikaguhal (earthen cave) and giri-guh'U> (moun- 
tain cave). In the Bavabar Sill cave inscTiptions of 
Asoha and T^gUrjuni Sill cave inscriptions of Ifi 7 ig 
Dasaratha, the term guhH has been used to designate 
certain cave-dwellings of the Ajlvikas prepared by 
dressing up the mountain caves and rocky dens of 
animals, polishing their walls and decorating their 
entrances with arches just to make them appear like 
chapels. The term le^a in its generic sense is a 
common designation for five kinds of monastic abodes 
namely, Vihara (monastery), aq^hayoga (pinnacled 
house), pmaAa (palace), haimmya, (mansion) and guhU 
(caves) and in its specific sense it denotes a peculiar 
kind of construction. It surely represents human art 
and architecture. As regards guha it may be treated 
either as a natural formation or a partial creation of 
human hand and skill. is in the sense of a 

Mti^l cave or cavity or cavern improved by human 
hand. Guhm means a lena and vice versa. Erom the- 
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Cullavagga of the Vinaya Pitaka it is apparent that 
lenas were dedicated to the ascetics and recluses with 
the object of providing them with an accommodation 
for their residence. They were also given suitable 
places for meditation, introspection, and means of 
protection against heat and cold, ferocious animals, 
reptiles, etc. 

It should be borne in mind that the Buddhist 
Assembly Halls at NasiTc, Bhaja^ Kcirli and other 
places are in fact rock-cut caves of an apsidal form 
with a small dagoba stupa at the end of the apsy in 
front of which there was the pillared hall for the assem- 
bly of worshippers. The Buddhist Gaitya can well 
stand for an assembly hall, a vihara, a stupa, a sacred 
■feree, a memorial stone, a holy relic or an object or a 
place or even an image. It is clear, therefore, that 
•the Gaityas also include oaves. 

Among the caves mentioned in ancient Indian 
literature, a reference is made to Indasala cave which 
existed in the Vediyaha Pahhata which seems to be 
•fclie same as the Gijjhahuta Pahhata. In the Barhut 
lEnscription the name of this cave is given as Indasala 
^'uhdj identified with the Giriyek hill, 6 miles from* 
□Rajgir. Mention is also made of the Sattapan^ni cave 
of the YehJidra Pahhata where the first Buddhist 
Oouncil was held under the presidency of MaliaTcassapd 
S/iad the patronage of King AjdtaSatru of Magadhaj 
In the CittaTcuta Pahhata there existed a cave known 

SLS Suva^ma guhd. 

CAVES IN THE BABABAR HILLS 

There are some caves in the Nd^gdrjtmi and Bara-- 

hills in Bihar, dated about 267 B. C., about 1& 
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miles north of Gaya. These hills consist of two narrow 
parallel ridges, the rock being a close-grained 
granite. The caves also known as Satghara (seven 
houses) are divided into 'two groups, the four southern- 
most in the Barabar group being more ancient. The 
Nyagrodha cave is hewn in the granite ridge and faces 
south. There is an inscription recording the gift of 
the cave to the Ajlvihas by Asoka. The Lomasrisi 
cave is similar to this cave but is unfinished. The 
side walls of the outer chamber are dressed and polish- 
ed but the inside of the inner chamber is very rough. 
The entrance is finished and is no doubt the earliest 
example of the rock-cut caitya hall. The fourth cave 
of the Barabar group is the VUvajhopri. It consists 
of chambers and is unfinished. There is an inscrip- 
tion on the wall of the outer chamber recording the 
gift of the cave by Asoka. 

The most important of the Nagariuni group is the 
Gopika cave. It is more than 40 ft. long and 19 
ft. wide, both ends being semi-circular. The vaulted, 
roof has a rise of 4 ft. Immediately over the doorway 
there is a small panel containing an inscription record- 
ing the dedication of the cave to the Ajivikas by 
Dasharatha on his succession to the throne. The 
remaining caves known as the VaJiiyaha and the 
Vddathikoi are insignificant. Both contain inscrip- 
tions of Dasharatha, 

CAVES OF KAKLI 

In the Borghafa hills between Bombay and Poona, 
there were two well known Buddhist cave temples at 
Ka,rl% add Bh^a. They are all dated about the begin- 
mg of the Christian era. The caves at Karli are 
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situated about 2 miles to the north, of the Bombay- 
Poona Road. The nearest Railway Station is Malavli^ 
3 miles to the south on the G. I. P. Ry. In the inscrip- 
tions on the caves the names of Nahapanco and Usa~ 
bhadata occur. In the two inscriptions, mention is 
made of the great King DhutapaZa supposed to be 
Devabhuti of the Sunga dynasty. The pillars of this 
cave are quite perpendicular. The original screen is 
superseded by a stone one ornamented with sculpture. 
At the entrance of the cave stands a pillar surmounted 
by 4 lions witn gaping mouths and facing four quarters. 
Interpreted by an ancient Buddhist text, the four lions 
represent the lion^s roar with which the disciples of the 
Buddha were called upon to proclaim that all the four 
best types of saints were to be found in Buddhism. On 
the right-hand side stands the Siva temple and close to 
it there is a second pillar surmounted by a chakra or 
wheel. The outer porch is wider than the body of the 
building. There are many miniature temple fronts crow- 
ned with a chaitya window. The pairs of large figures 
on each side of the doors appear like those at Kaftheri. 
Buddha is here attended by Fadmapani and most 
probably Mm^juiri is seated on the slhasana with his 
feet on the lotus. The entrance consists of three 
doorways under a gallery. There are 15 pillars and 
their bases consist of waterpot of Lahsml^^ the shaft is 
octagonal representing the saihgha or brotherhood. 
Lord Curzon tried his best to effect some improve- 
ment to these cave temples. From architectural 
standpoint all these caves are of high order. The 
pillars are all systematical and the jali work (net-work) 
is almost perfect. 

The Caitya in caves I and II is a three-storied 
vihara. The top storey has a verandah with four 
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pillars with, slightly ornamented capitals. On the left 
side in the top storey is a raised platform in front of 
five cells with slots for a beam along the front. The 
doors are well-fitted. The cave No. Ill is situated 
to the north of cave No. IV. It is a two-storied 
vihara. The cave No. IV is situated to the south of 
the caitya and from an inscription it appears that it 
was given by Haraphana in the reign of the Andhra 
king, Gatita/mlpictra Pulunvayl,. It is a plain vihchra, 

CAVES OE BHAJA 

JBhaja is situated about a mile from Malavli station 
on the G. I. P. Ry. and is about 2^ miles south of the 
Bombay-Poona Road. The cave temples situated 
there can be approached by an easy pathway. The 
cave No- I is a natural cavern. The next caves are 
plain viharas. No. VI is a vihara very much dilapi- 
dated. There is an irregular hall with 3 cells. There 
is a caitya which is one of the finest specimen of cave 
architecture. These caves are earlier than 2000 B.C. 
There are vaults and above them there are ornamented 
cornices. The cave is nearly 27 ft. wide and 60 ft. 
long and the dagoba is 11 ft. in diameter and 10 ft. 

high. Buddhist emblems are distinctly traceable in 
four of the pillars. The roof is arched as usual. 
There are ornamental arches in front and a double 
railing. The jail-work is found in places but not very 
neat. There are many small viharas near about. 

CAVES OF NASIK 

The Buddhist caves of Nasik are very well known. 
They are also known as Pobu^uZ&txos^ They are situated 
about 300 ft. above the road level and can be easily 
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approached by a pathway. They are excavated by the 
Hinayana sect of the Buddhists called the T^hadra- 
Janilcas. There are altogether 23 excavations and 
many of them are unimportant. The earliest is the 
Gaitya cave dating from the Christian era. Besides^ 
there are 4 viharas. Considerable damage has been 
■done by weather. Cave No. I is an unfinished vihara. 
Cave No. II is an excavation with many additions by 
later Mahayana Buddhists. There is a verandah 
-having two wooden pillars. Cave No. Ill is a big 
vihara having a hall of 41 ft. wide and 46 ft. deep, with 
18 cells besides two openings. The entrance is sculp- 
tured in a style similar to that of Sanchi gate. Over 
the gateway the Bodhi tree, the dagoba, the cakra and 
dvarapalas are distinctly visible. The cave was exca- 
vated by one of the Andhra kings, Batahariii Ga%ttam%- 
putra. The verandah has six octagonal columns without 
bases. The upper part of the frieze is richly carved 
with a strong course under a richly carved rail, similar 
“to those at A.77baravat%, Cave No. X is a vihara and 
•^contains an inscription of the family of Nahapdna^ 
who reigned at Ujjain% before 120 A.D. The pillars of 
the verandah contain bell-shaped .Persian capitals. The 
hall is about 43 ft. wide by 45 ft. deep, having 
three plain doors and two windows. Besides, there 
are some small excavations containing images of a 
later date. The cave No. XVII has a hall which 
measures 23 ft. wide by 32 ft. deep. The verandah is 
somewhat peculiar. It is reached by half a dozen steps 
in front between the two central octagonal pillars. On 
iihe back wall is a standing figure of Buddha 3^ ft. 
high. On the right side are 4 cells without benches. 
There is an inscription which tells us that the cave 
was the work of I^idrdgfiidattay son of DhUrmadevay 
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a Yavana^ a native of the Smivlra country. The cave 
No. XVII is of a much later date. The interior is very 
simple. The ornamentation on the left side of a 
doorway is almost similar to the northern gateway 
at Sanchi. The gallery is supported by two pillars. 
Cave No. XIX is a 'oihara cave dated about the 2nd 
century. On either side of the shrine door stands a 
gigantic dvarapala with a female attendant. In the 
shrine too there is a colossal image of Buddha seated 
on a lotus. Besides there are some dilapidated and 
half-finished chambers. Cave No. XXIII contains 
the sculpture of Buddha attended by Padmapaiii and 
Vajrapdyii, The pillars in front of the entrance of the 
first shrine are of a much later date. Besides^ there 
are images of Buddha both in the DharmacaTcramudr'U 
and Dhydnamudrd, 

THE CAVES OF KANHEBI 

About 20 miles north of Bombay is situated a big 
group of caves known as Kanheri which was for a 
considerable number of years occupied by the monks 
of thee Buddhist Faith. These caves are situated near 
Thana. As these caves cannot be easily reached on 
account of the roads being unmetalled and impassable, 
they have been very much neglected by the public. 
These caves have been excavated in a large bubble of 
a hill situated in the midst of a dense forest- The 
majority of these caves consist of a small single room 
usually with a small verandah in front. Surely 
the architecture is of a later style and may be 
dated as late as the 8th or 9th century A, D. To the 
north of these caves is a large excavation containing 
3 dagobaa and soma sculptures. According to Fergus-- 
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son this cave temple is 86 ft. long and 39 ft. wide. It 
contains 34 pillars round the cave and a plain dagoba. 
There are two colossal figures of the Buddha, 22 ft. 
high which are of much later date. There are two 
standing figures of the Bodhisatta-A'oalohite&vara 
belonging to a later period. There are many dwarf 
cells built one over the other. Cave No. X is the 
Darbar hall which contains a slight carving in the 
interior. It is situated in the south side of the ravine. 
The carvings are no doubt of the later Mahay anist 
style. On the south side of the ravine, are several 
ranges of cells excavated in the slope of the hill. 
There are some stone seats outside the caves on which 
the monks used to take rest. Besides, there is a 
dagoba with the umbrella carved on the roof. As to 
the date of these caves it is difficult to say definitely 
but it must be admitted that there has been much 
degradation of style between these caves and those at 
Karli. Some of these sculptures are surely of a much 
later date. Almost all the caves are supplied with one 
or more water cisterns yielding throughout the year 
a good supply of pure water. There are many stiijpas 
built in brick and stone. 

CAVES OF BLEPHANTA 

In the harbour of Bombay about six miles north- 
east of the Apollo Bunder is tJie well-known island of 
Elephanta or Ghara;puri. Elephanta was the name 
given by the Portuguese owing to the fact that they 
found a large stone elephant standing at the entrance 
to the great cave. All these caves are influenced both 
by Brahmanism and Buddhism. The three caves are 
in ruins. A cave contains a Buddhist caitya. Tri- 
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murti or Brahmanical Trinity has been curved in the 
black wall of the main hall. 

CAVES OF BAGH 

In the south of Malwa about 25 miles south-west 
of Dhar is the village of Bagh. To the south of this 
village is situated a vihara now much in ruins. The 
caves are nine in number. It is inconvenient to visit 
these caves as there is no railway station close to 
them. Thanks to the labours of the Archaeological 
Department of the Gwalior State which has discover- 
ed the caves, repaired and renovated them. No in- 
scription is found in these caves. The sculptures in 
the Bagh caves known jbhrough drawings prepared for 
Dr. Burgess have now been photographed by Major 
Luard. The best images representing the Buddha or 
a Bodhisatta with two attendants are found in the 
south-western group in cave No. 2. The pose is easy 
and the modelling good. The paintings at Bagh may 
be dated the 6th century or 1st half of the 7th century 
A. D. The dagoba which is found in a few of these 
caves contains no image of Buddha. But there are im- 
ages of Buddha, here and there in these caves from 
which it may be assumed that they are later than the 
Hinayana sect* The architecture is not of the same 
type as that of Nasik caves. A great service has been 
done by the India Society by publishing an excellent 
book giving full details and plans pf the caves at Bagh 
with valuable illustrations and interesting descriptions. 
The cave No. 2 known as Pa'fzdahoUhigumjpha is well 
preserved. It is a square vihara with cells on three 
sides and a stupa inside a shrine at the back. 
The ante-chamber has two twelve-sided pillars in 
front and the walls of this room are adorned with 
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strulpt *Vhvrv is u standing image of the Buddha 

with two cuve ^so. 3 also known as 

I irttluh'hl fi t a vihara. The front portion is di- 
lapitiuird. Thi* r:i\v ta*iginully consisted probably 
of t\\*» tiiajiict hails withtjul connecting cells. The 
ra\c Xu. I Known as the finest speci- 

men of arciutetM lire. I’luTt* in a portico more than 
*i:iU ft. lon‘4 supported by pillars. The shrine at 
the isiek t'ontainmg tin* daguba is unadorned with 
‘•auilpture*^. d'he cave Xu, u is a rectangular excava- 
tion, file r*Hif-. being supported by two rows of columns. 
Much nnv stands tm u coiniiKm plinth. The roof of 
the e;iV4» Xo, i\ i*^ dilapidated. The cave No. 7 seems 
to be Muulur to the eiive No. “2 and is dilapidated. 

rm: <’AVKK AT KLLOKA 

The-it‘ eaves are snine of the most important 
ifuddhi^'i eaves of Intlia Hittnited at Ellora in the 
north"Wi*Hi i»f tlu* territory about IG miles 

fnun Aurangabad. ^ lUnkkhwji’htuH* known as 

are the iir-^t exeavatums made at the site. 
He*. ides the eaves of Buddhist origin, there are 
Brahuitu and Jain eaves. The Buddhist caves contain 
iUstinrt signs id later r^fahuyana sect. The cave 
Xo. 2 euntains gullerjes full of images of the Buddha 
Hi*Hted «»n a lotus in a pretuthing attitude. In the 
north east tairner, there is a figure of the Buddha, very 
rmiglt and uhiiost unfinislu'd. There is also a colossal 
Butidha seated on u sihasaiia* In these caves the 
ttuddhu is seim in the attitude of preaching or in the 
*J>hHrmiU*nkm mHdrrt\ The walls are covered 
profusely with images of Buddha and other Buddha 
sages. The cave No. 8 is a vihara cave containing 
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12 cells for monks. The walls have also many 
carvings of Buddhist sages. The cave No. 4 is in. 
ruins. At the left or north end of this cave there is 
a prominent figure of JPadmapaiii attended by two* 
females. The cave No. 5 is a very large vihara. 
There are many pillars supporting the roof of the 
vihara. The cave No. 6 contains an ante-chamber 
in front of the shrine filled with sculpture. The other 
caves are mostly Brahmanical and Jain but in cave 
No. 9 we find the image of the Buddha with various 
attendants. In cave No. 10 which is a beautiful caitya 
cave there is a large open court in front. The carvings 
are very beautiful. The facade is highly ornamental 
and consists of a verandah surmounted by a gallery 
leading to the inner gallery within the chapel. The 
window has been broken up by pillars. The arched 
roof is carved in imitation of woodwork. The inner 
side of the gallery is divided into 3 compartments full 
of figures. A gigantic figure of the Buddha is carved 
in front of the dagoda. The cave No. 11 is two- 
storied. Caves Nos. 11 and 13 are very similar in 
outer appearance. They consist of an open court, 
entered through a comparatively narrow passage. 
They contain cells in the walls and show signs of the 
Mahayana sect. 

THE CAVES or AJANTA 

The “two caves of Ajantaare situated 60 miles north- 
west of Aurangabad and about 35 miles south of 
Bhusaval on the G. I. P. By. The caves at Ajanta are 
approached from Phardapur, a small town at tho 
foot of the ghat. There is a good motorable road 
from Aurangabad to Phardapur and there is a 
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i^raveller's bungalow which is open to all. The 29 
•caves at Ajanta have been cut, carved and painted at 
different times. According to V. A. Smith, the bulk 
of the paintings at Ajanta must be assigned to 6th 
century A. D., i.e. the time of the great Chalukya 
kings. The resulting political conditions must have 
been unfavourable to the execution of costly work 
of art dedicated to the service of Buddhism, the 
Pallava kmgs having been as a rule ardent worshippers 
of Siva as we know this from a Vakataka inscription 
existing in cave No. 16. Caves Nos. 9 and 10 which 
-are the earliest, date back to the 1st and 2nd century 
B.C. Gaitya and vihara caves are the two types of 
oaves found at Ajanta. The huge images of the Buddha 
found in the inner cells of the viharas are almost 
in the preaching attitude. The frescoes and paintings 
at Ajanta are the most important features of Buddhist 
architecture. Decorative painting and ceiling decora- 
tions are the wonderful specimens of ancient Indian 
fine arts. Jataka scenes, e. g. Sutasoina^ Sarahhay 
Matsay conversion of Nanda, visit of Asita to the 
Buddha, temptation of Buddha by Mara, etc. are well 
depicted in these caves. In the cave No. 26 the most 
notable sculpture on the walls is the large and crov/ded 
composition representing the temptation of the 
Buddha by Mara. A careful examination of this 
sculpture shows an assembly »of males and females 
with swords, clubs, etc. trying to create fear in the 
mind of the Bodhisatta who is destined to attain 
salvation. This is also found in ^Borobudor' sculpture 
in Java. We agree with Dr. Burgess that most of 
the faces are beautifully cut, and the elephants are 
well drawn. The wheel of life or ^^amsaracahra^ 
-flying ^gandharvas^ and ^ajgsards^ can be found in 
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them. All these caves present a vivid picture of the- 
feelings and aspirations of the Buddhists during the 
period to which they belonged. Figures of birds,, 
monkeys, Bheels, wild tribes etc. are all depicted in 
these caves. Eivers, seas, rocky shores, fishes, sarhkhas,, 
etc. are all found in them, and they have a very high 
artistic value. The majestic figure of the Buddha^ 
on the wall on the left of the corridor at the- 
back has attracted universal appreciation. Palaces- 
and buildings are represented by a flat roof over the 
heads of the figures supported by slender pillars. The 
dresses are very pretty and variegated. Men of higher 
rank wear little clothing above the waist but much 
jewellery, armlets, necklaces, fillets, etc. and men of 
lower rank are more covered but have no jewellery. 
Monks are clothed in their usual dress. Ladies of 
distinction wear much jewellery. In cave No. 10 the- 
paintings between the ribs of the aisles are of much 
later date. Near the front on the left wall is a painted 
inscription in much older characters. The cave No. 15- 
is one of the viharas of great importance to the 
student of architecture. In the cave No, 20 the 
flight of steps with a carved ballustrade leading to- 
wards a verandah and the pillars with capitals of: 
elegantly sculptured strut figures of girls, the thres- 
hold of the shrines recalling the ancient ^torana^ 
(vault) are the materials helpful to understand the- 
evolution of domestic and socio-religious architecture 
in India, The portico in front of the shrine is akin 
to a mandapa or a pavilion. The group of worshippers. 
in cave No. 1 is really very artistic and is a mani- 
festation of an unfettered art. Soldiers are armed 
with halberds, pears, bows and arrows. A sorb 
of high turban with a knob in front is worn by the- 
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males, A broad heavy neck-chain is prominent. 
All these remind us most vividly of the style of the 
early sculptures of Sanchi and of the oldest discovered 
sculpure at Muttra. 

Even this brief account of the principal Buddhist 
caves and cave-temples in India cannot fail to impress 
the reader with the importance of these rock-cut 
dwellings and caitya halls in the history of Buddhism^ 
and its art and architecture. The phenomenal prog- 
ress of Buddhism left its imprint on all aspects of 
Indian life and civilisation, especially architecture^ 
sculpture and painting. The caves which once affor- 
ded dens for wild animals were found to be lonely 
dwellings for the reclusesr BEidden far away from 
human localities, they served as halls for the con- 
gregation of those of the Buddhist holy order re- 
presenting different sects and schools, as sanctuaries, 
for the installation of richly carved figures of the 
Buddha and the Bodhisattvas, and as picture 
galleries exciting wonder to all visitors. Though the- 
caves are no longer tenanted by those for whom, 
they were built and donated, they still stand with 
full reminiscences of the glorious past of India. 



CHAPTER X 


SACRED PLACES OF THE JAINS 

Like the Buddhists, the Jains have many holy 
^Dlaces in India, the most important of which are 
noticed in this paper. Vaisall claims Mahavira, the 
founder of Jainism, as its own citizen. The Sutra- 
krtafigcb^ and the UttarcLdLhyayana Sutra^^- the two 
important Jain canonical works, mention Mahavira 
who possessed the highest knowledge of the highest 
faith as the famous native of VaikaM. Kwi^^agraiivay 
.a suburb of Vaisall^ was the birth-place of Mahavira. ® 
During his later ascetic life, Mahavira did not neg' 
lect the city of his birth and according to the Kalpor‘ 
sutra"^ he spent in this city no less than 12 rainy 
.seasons. As Mahavira was born here he was also 
known as Vesalie or VaisaZ%k(i^ i. e., an inhabitant 
■of Vm&oLll.^ This city was hallowed by the dust of 
Buddha^s feet early in his career and many of his 
immortal discourses were delivered here either at 
the Mango-grove of Amhapall or at Kutagarasala, 
in Mahavana. After the Mahaparinibbana of the 
Buddha, Vai&all drew to itself the care and 
attention of the whole Buddhist Church. It was a 
very ancient city as references to it are found in the 
Mamayana^ and in the VisnupuranaJ This city 
was visited by the Chinese traveller, Yuan Chwang 


1 . 1 . 2 . 3 . 22 . 

2 Lee. VII, 17. 

8 Jaina Suiras, S. B. E., Yol. XXII, pp. x-xi. 

4 § 122. 

5 Jaina Suira, 1, Intro., xi, 

6 Ch. 45, verses 9, 10 and 11 ; Ch. 47, verse 18. 

7 Wilson's JEd., VoL III, 246, 
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who describes it thus : ^^The Vai^alT country is above 
five thousand li in circuit, a very fertile region aboun- 
ding in mangoes, plantains and other fruits. The 
people are honest, fond of good works, esteemers of 
learning and orthodox and heterodox in faith.’^ It 
was the capital of the Licchavis, one of the most 
powerful republican clans of the 6th century B. C. 

The Buddhist books abound in references to this 
city. Vai^aVl was a very rich and prosperous 
town. The Mahavagga of the Vinaya J^itaha des- 
cribes it thus : ^Tt was an opulent, prosperous 
.and populous city abundant with food, there were 
many buildings, pinnacled buildings, pleasure-gardens 
and lotus ponds". ^ This town has been identified by 
General Cunningham with Basarh in the Muzaflfarpur 
district in Tirhut.^ 

JPava — It was at PUva that Mahavira breathed 
his last. The Mallas used to reside here, who 
were devotedly attached to Mahavira and Buddha. 
According to the Kal;pasut7'ay the nine Mallahis 
or Malta chiefs, to mark the passing away of 
the Great Jina, were among those that instituted an 
illumination on the day of the New Moon saying 
^^Since the light of intelligence is gone, let us make an 
illumination of material matter.”'^ It was also at this 
Mallian city of Pava that the Buddha ate his last meal 
at the house of Gunday the smith, and was attacked 


1. Vide my *8ome K§atriya Tribes of Ancient Indico\ 
Ohs. I. & II. 

2. Vinaya Tenets, Pt. II, 171. 

3, Archceologioal Survey Report, Vol. I, pp. 55, 66. 

4, Dhanpat Singh’s Ed., p, 77. 

14 
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with dysentery. Some hold that PavS, Papa or Pava- 
purl is the same as Kasia situated on the little Gandak 
river to the east of the District of Gorakhpur. It seems, 
that this city was situated near Rajglr in Behar. 
It is considered as one of the sacred places of the 
Jains. Mahavira left his mortal existence when he 
was dwelling in the palace of king Sa^tipala of Pava. 
Four beautiful Jain temples were built at the spot 
where Mahavira left his mortal existence. The ancient 
name of this city was Papa or Appapiirl. The 
Pavapurl temple was built during the victorious reign 
of the glorious Emperor Shahjahan, in the year 1698* 
of the Samvat era, and for further details vide T^rtha- 
pavapurl by Puran Chand Nahar, 1926. 

Pajg'lT — Itajagrha (ancient Oirivraja) was the 
ancient capital of Magadha. It was so called because 
it was built by a king and every house in it resembled 
a palace. It was also called Kuiagraptira or the city 
of the superior reed-grass. As it was surrounded by 
five hills, ^ it acquired the name of G%rivraja^ which 
name occurs in the PaTniayana and the Mahahharata 
as the capital of king Jarasandha of Magadha. 
According to the Sdsanavamsa, this city was built by 
king ISIa/ndlidta.^ It had 32 gates and 64 posterns.^ 
On the west it could be approached through a narrow 
pass and on the north there was a passage through 
the mountain. This town was extended from east to* 
west and narrow from north to south.^ It was a gay 

1. 'Vepulla pabhata or the ’Vankaka pabhata was one of the 
hills surrounding Rajagaha. 

2. P. 152 ; Of. also the Sttttcu ITipaia Commentary, 

3. Spence Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, p. 328. 

4. Yide Watters on Yuan Qhwang, II, p. 148. 
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town where festivities were held in which people 
indulged themselves in drinking wine, eating meat, 
singing and dancing.^ A festival known as the 
NahTchattaklla or the sport of the stars used to be 
held here which lasted for a week in which the rich 
took part,^ It was an abode of many wealthy 
bankers.^ Meetings were held in the Santhagara at 
Itajagaha where the people met and discussed the 
means of welfare. The people of this town were 
always ready to satisfy the needs of the bhikkhus under 
the belief that such pious acts were attended with 
blessings of rebirth in a higher region.® This city was- 
visited by such eminent disciples of the Buddha as 
Saj'ijputta and Moggallana. It was here that Upali 
was ordained as a bhikkhu. The Buddha's activity 
in this city was remarkable.® Mahavira spent 14 
rainy seasons at BajagahaJ 

Modern Rajgir (ancient Bajagrha) is a holy place 
of the Jains and very close to it are the ruins of 
Nalanda vihdra. It is a very healthy place with a 
bracing climate. 

Baivataka — Close to Junagadh in Gujarat stands. 

1. JataJca, I, p. 489. 

2. Vi,manwvatthu Commentary^ pp. 62-74. 

3. Petavatthu Commentaryj pp. 1-9. 

4. Cf. JntaTia, lY, pp. 72 foU. 

5. 'VimUnavatthu Com/mentary, pp. 250-251. 

6. Vide Vina/ya Pi^aTta, IT, p. 267 ; II, p. 146 ; Pigha 

Nilcaya, II, pp. 76-81 ; Ibid, III, pp. 86 foil. Sarny Vitta PliTcaya, 
I, p. 8 foU. ; Ibid pp, 27-28, 52. 160-161 ; 161-163 16S-164 ; 

Anguttara NiTcayaj II, pp. 181-182 ; III, 866 foil., 374 foil,, 
883 foil. ; Therigatha, pp. 16, 27, 41, 142 ; J^taTca, I, pp. 65-66, 156* 

7. Jaina Sutrat^ I, p. 264- 
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the G-irnar or Baivatahd 'hill which is considered to 
be the birth-place of Neminath. It contains the 
temples of Neminath and Parivanath. The river 
SuvdTnaTelcha is flowing at the foot of the hill. 
Neminath was the religious preceptor of king Datta- 
tray a. There is a foot-print on the Girnar hill known 
as GuTudattacaraTpa, 

8'atrunja/ya^ — Of the five hills in Kathiawar it is 
the holiest according to the Jains. To the east of it 
is the city of Palitan^* Paghhattadeva, Dewan of 
king Kumarapala of Gujarat, repaired the S'atrivnjaya 
temple. Gaumukha temple is the highest of all J ain 
temples situated on the top of the S'atru^jaya hills. 

Som7idth in Junagadh is a sacred place of the Jains. 
It is also known as Candraprahhdsa. Formerly there 
was a wooden temple here but later on the temple ^ 
was built in marble. 

Mount Abu situated to the west of India belongs to 
the king of Sirohi in Kajputana, It is one of the hills 
detached from the Aravalli Itange and is as high as 
5,650 feet. There are five Jain temples^ and two of 
them are the most beautiful of all Jain temples in 
India. They are built in marble and are fine speci- 
mens of decorative art. There is a lake on Mount Ahii. 
At one time there was a hermitage of sage Vaiisiha on 
this mountain. 

Gandragiri known to the ancients as Jayadurga is 

1. Also known as Siddhaoala. 

2. It was repaired by king Kumarapala of Gujarat. 

3. The image of God Ksa^bha was installed in a temple by 

VlmaZa S^h, who saw many temples of God S'iva with eleven 
thousand worshippers on Mount Abu. 
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situated in the district of Ce]a. It is very sacred to 
the Jains. 

Parsvanath hills — Parsvanath or Parehiath in the 
district bf Hazarihagh is very frequently visited by the 
Jains. The height of this hill is about 5,000 feet. 
There is a Digambara Jain temple on the top of this 
hill and some S' vetamdar a temples are found at its foot. 
It is a very unhealthy place and according to the Jains, 
Parsva^iath before his passing away came to the foot 
of the hill and attained moksa. Pa?*Svanath hill also 
known as SametaHkhara, stands in a dense forest 
infested with wild animals. 

Khandagiri. — Close to Blxuvanekvara in the 
District of Puri, there are Kha^j.dagiri caves where 
there are some Jain temples much frequented by the 
Jain pilgrims. The Khandagiri and Udayagiri hills 
which are the most important sacred places of the 
Jains are situated at a distance of about five miles to 
the north-west of Bhuvanesvara in the Puri district. 
The two hills are honey-combed with caves tenanted 
by the Jain monks. These caves are situated in 
forests infested with wild animals- At the foot of the 
hills, the J ains have built a Dharmashala for the 
convenience of the pilgrims. 
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SAOBBD PLACES OF THE VAISNAVAS 

The Vaig^avas have many holy places in India. 
In the north, Mathtorcb, Vtud^vana, Golcula^ JSari- 
dvara and Badarii^thay in the west, Dvdraha and in 
the south, Puri, Ka&cipura,, etc. are considered sacred 
by the Vai^riavas. In Bengal, Navadvlpa, 8d/ntipuraf 
Kalria, Katwd, Khaddaha and SaptagrWma are the 
places sacred to the Vaig^avas. 

In the city of Mathura, ^rlkrsBia was born in the 
prison-cell where he was locked up by Eaipsa. From 
Nandigrmtia, he went to Vrndavana and killed Vatsa 
and Takasura there. According to the Gopala-cam/pu, 
he returned to Vrndavana after killing Dantavakra, 
For eleven years his activities were confined to VrudSr- 
vana up to the Dola-llla ceremony and then he went 
to Mathura with Akrtlra. In the city of Mathura 
he killed a washerman, granted the boon to the 
garlandmaker, Sudama, gave the celestial beauty to a 
hunchback, broke the Indra-bow, killed the elephant 
of Kainsa and at last put an end to the life of Kaipsa. 
He then took the sacred thread worthy of a Esatriya 
and learnt the art from the sage SandipaQi belonging 
to the city of Avanti. He was a bosom friend of the 
PapdSivas. He sent Akrara to Hastinapura to enquire 
about the welfare of the Pandavas. Srlkrsaa had a 
fight with Jarasandha with the result that Jarasandha 
fied being defeated. After fighting with him again 
and again for 17 times Srikrspa built the fort and his 
own dwelling place in the city of Dvaraka in Gujrat. 
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In this city of Dvaraka, Srikrsna married RakminI 
'and eight other women. After defeating Vanasura, he 
married his own son, Aniruddha to U§a, the daughter 
■of "Vanasura. He gave immense wealth to a brahmin 
named Srldama after accepting his offerings of rice. 
Srlkr?n.a spent 125 years in this city. He attended 
the Rcbjas^ya Yajna performed by Yudhistihira and 
±here he killed Si^upala. 

He gave shelter to many of his friends and relatives 
in the city of Dvaraka, who fled there being very 
much afraid of Kamsa. Before he built this city, he 
Jhad a fight with the Yavana with the result that the 
Yavana was killed and the king Mucukunda was saved. 
'The city of Mathura is a very ancient city, the 
mention of which is found in the BU^mU^yana, Maha-^ 
i>harata, Purana and the Buddhist and Jain texts.^ 
It is considered as the birth-place of Vaisnavism. 
During the reign of the Ku^a^a kings, it was a well- 
known centre of Jainism. Por many years Buddhism 
was prevalent in this city which was hallowed by the 
*dust of Buddha^s feet. According to the Visnupurana, 
it was built by Satrughna. It is situated on the 
banks of the Yamuna, and amongst its ghats or bath- 
ing places, Vi^ramaghat is considered as the most 
sacred. The Hindus remove their sins by taking their 
baths at the place. Mathura is also known as Adhura. 
According to the Greek writers, it is also known as 
Methora. It was under the control of the Mauryas 
when the celebrated Greek traveller, Megasthenes 
Tisited it. The present city of Mathura is divided 

1. Vide B. C. Law, Ancient Mid-Indian Keatriya Tribes, 
Vol. I. Chap. IV. 
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into two parts, the city proper and the cantonment. 
It is a very populous city and it contains the big 
market known as the and many Hindu temples, 

such as Kedare^vara mandir, Kubjamandir, Kala- 
bhairava mandir, etc. The temple of Kedare^vara is 
the highest and the best among the temples in this* 
city. 

About 5 miles to the north of this city stands the 
celebrated holy place of the Hindus known as 
vana on the banks of the river Yamuna. It also 
contains many Hindu temples. The temple of 

MadanagopSladeva is the most ancient and its present 
name is Madanamohana. The temples of Qovindaji 
are also well known. They all contain big courtyards. 
The temple of Gopinathji was built by a wealthy 
Bajput named ^rl Eai Sllajl and this is considered as 
the old temple of Gopinath, Besides there are other 
temples recently built by Lala Babu and Seth 
Luchminarain. There are many ghats or bathing 
places here, e.g,, KeSlghUt^ BdJghUty Varahaghat^ 
Adiiyaghat^ Yugalaghat, SWugdravataghU^t, etc. Close 
to these ghatSy there are some groves and Kundas or 
ponds which are considered sacred by the Hindus, e g., 
NikunjoA^ana, Nidhuvanay Madhuvana^ U^oLlavanay. 
BumudavancLy Badhdhu^day S*yd/maJcunday Lalitd-- 
TcuTpday etc, 

JiadhaTcunda is also known as Arit because Srlkrsna^ 
in the guise of an ox killed the asura named Arista. 
As Sri Bad ha, the wife of Klrsua, refused to touch his 
body because he killed a cow, he had a pond dug for“ 
his bath and for extirpating his sins. This pond was 
known as S'yamaJcuvda. Sri Eadha also had a pond 
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dug by the side of the S'yamakuij^da and it is known aa 
the I^adhaku'y^da, 

On the left bank of the Yamuna stands the village 
of Gohula^ so very famous in the history of Vai^nav- 
ism. This village contains the temple of Gokula- 
nathajl. Vasudeva being afraid of Kamsa crossed the 
river Yamuna and left ^rlkrsi?.a in charge of Nanda 
who used to live in this village. After leaving his 
former habitat, being very much troubled by the asu- 
ras, Putana and Troavarttaka, he came to live in the 
village known as Nandigrama. It seems that this 
village is very ancient. Brickbuilt houses are in ruins. 
One has to go through these dilapidated houses to see 
the temple of Gokulnatha. There is a motorable road 
from Mathura to Gokula, a distance of 27 miles. It 
is very much frequented by pilgrims from all parts of 
India. 

Ayodhydj is also a sacred place of the Vaignavas. 
It is situated on the banks of the Saraju river. It is. 
about 6 miles from Fyzabad Ry. Station. There is a 
fine motorable road from Fyzabad to Ayodhya. It 
was the capital of Hamcandra. It contains the 
temples of Rama, Sita, Hanumana, etc. 

The Goi^ardhanagiri is situated at a distance of 8- 
miles from Mathura. It contains the temples of 
Harideva and Cakre^varamahadeva. It also contains 
the image of ^rinathajl formerly known as Gopala. 
About 6 miles to the south of Mathura stands the 
Mahavana which is so very sacred to the Vaiwavas. 

S'aridvarco or Haradvcl^a in northern India is. 
looked upon by the Vai^navas as their holy place. 
According to the Mahabharata, this city is known aa 
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Oangadvara, and in the Vai©n.ava literature, it is called 
Mayapuri. On the banka of the Granges, Vidura listen- 
ed to the Srimadbhagavata read out by the sage 
Maitreya, In this city the Granges descends from the 
Himalayas. There is another holy city of the Vai^na- 
^as known as Hrsike^a situated on the Ganges about 
^0 miles from Haridvara. According to the Vai^navas, 
this place is considered as the abode of Narayana. It 
must be admitted that Badarinaraya'tj^a is no other 
person than Narayana, who has come to the earth as 
Krsnarjuna to bring the wicked princes under control 
and to establish peace in the world. The image of 
JBadarifidrdyana is made up of stone. One will have 
to undergo a great hardship in reaching this place. 
Here the Ganges is always covered with snow and it 
2 S difficult to touch it. There is a beautiful temple of 
adha-JBadarincbrayana. The scenery of this place is 
attractive. On the other side of the river, the even 
land is being cultivated and the trees are found here 
and there scattered all over the place. 

According to some, Benares {Bdranasl) is a place 
in the United Provinces found sacred by the Vai^navas. 
In the literature of the Vai^navas, there is no differen- 
ce between ^Iva and ViTO^ and as Benares contains 
the image of Vindumadhava, it is considered sacred 
by the Vaigriavas. 

In southern India, Buri, Bhuvaneivaraj Sahsl- 
yopaZa and JLWncipura are the Vai§n,ava tlrthas- In 
the city of Kancipura (Oonjeeveram) there is the image 
of Narayana. This city is also known as Satyavrata- 
k§etra. Jagannatha of Puri, the idols at Bhuvane6vara 
£i.nd Sak$i:gopala are worshipped by the Vaiwavas. 
According to them, they are nothing but the images 
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of NsrSya^ia. During the reign of the Ke^arls of 
TJtkala (Orissa), Bhuvane&'oara was their capital and 
in the 12th century A. D., during the reign of the 
Oahga kings, Vais^iavism was paramount in Orissa. 

Bengal has been very much influenced by VaiTOS'V- 
ism. About 12 miles from Calcutta, there is a village 
known as Khaddaha which contains the image of 
^yamasundara brought there by Virabhadra, son of 
Nityananda. Nityananda GosvamI, the celebrated 
companion of Mahaprabhu, came here to practise 
asceticism. One day he heard a woman crying on the 
banks of the Ganges and saw a dead body lying there 
On enquiry he came to know that it was the dead body 
of her only daughter. He married this daughter after 
giving back her life. He asked for a piece of land 
from a local landlord who jocosely threw a straw to 
"the Ganges and called it his abode. On account of 
the influence of Nityananda, the water of the Ganges 
was dried up and he built his abode there and began 
to live, Virabhadra GosvamT, the sou of Nityananda, 
was the founder of the GosvamI family of Khaddaha. 

Navadvlpa is a sacred place of the Vais:g;avas. It 
is so called because it is a combination of nine islands. 
'Srlcaitanya, the son of a Vaidik brahmin, left Nava- 
dvlpa at the age of 24 and lived the life of a hermit. 
Navadvlpa was the capital of the last Hindu king of 
Bengal. A Court of Justice was established there by 
A^okasena, grandson of Laksa^asena and great-grand- 
son of Ballalasena. He was compelled to leave this 
place at the instance of Bakhtihar Khilji. At one 
time it was a centre of Sanskrit learning and the home 
•of many learned men. 

There is another sacred place of the Vaisnavas, 
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Imowii as KcbtO/dv^jpcb or Katwa in tii© District of 
Burdwan. It is so sacred to the Vaisriavas because 
here Sricaitanya at the age of 24 became a hermit and 
shaved the hair of his head. There is a village known 
as Jhamcitpur, 4 miles to the north of KsLtwa 
which was the dwelling place of Krsnadasa Kaviraja, 
the celebrated author of S'rlcaitanya Cai^itanurta, JLalnTl^ 
in the district of Burdwan is also considered sacred 
because this place contains the abode of SuryadcLsa and 
Gaurldasa, ^It also contains the hermitages of Jagan- 
nathdasa and Bhagavandasa. There are many temples 
at this place built by the members of the Burdwan 
Baj family, Kalna is also famous as AmhiTcd-Kdlnd. 
At Bam&avatl in the district of Hooghly there is an. 
ancient temple of Ha'msesvm*!,. Close to Bam^avatl 
there is the sacred abode of Uddharanadatta very 
much frequented by the Vaiwavas especially on the 
anniversary day of this religious reformer* In the 
district of Nadia stands S'dntipura on the Ganges 
which contains the temple of Madangopala, Madana- 
mohana, Kalacand, Syamacand, etc. Here the celebra- 
ted teacher Advaitacarya used to practise asceticism* 

It is interesting to note that in almost all the 
sacred places of the Vai^^iavas, the influence of the 
Bengali Vaig^avas is remarkably perceptible. 
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